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ANECDOTE 
or 

JAMES  DUKE  OF  YORK, 

SECOND  SON  or  CHARLES  I* 


THE  Duke  of  York,  it  is  faid,  one  day  told  the 
King  his  brother,  chat  he  had  heard  fo  much 
of  old  Milton,  he  had  a  great  delire  to  fee  him, 
Charles  told  the  Duke,  that  he  had  no  objedHon  to 
his  fatisfying  his  curiofity;  and  accordingly  Ihortly 
after,  James,  having  informed  himfelf  where  Milton 
lived,  v^ent  privately  to  his  houfe.  Being  introduced 
to  him,  and  Milton  being  informed  of  the  rank  of  his 
gueft,  they  converfed  together  for  fomc  time;  but, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  converlation,  the  Duke  alked 
Milton,  ^^  Whether  he  did  not  think  the  lofs  of  his 
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^^  fight  was  a  judgement  upon  him  for  what  he  had 
**  written  againft  the  late  King  his  father?*'  Milton's 
reply  was  to  this  efFeft:  *  If  your  Highnefs  thinks 

*  that  the  calamities  which  befall  us  here,  are  indica- 

*  tions  of.  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  in  what  manner  are 

*  we  to  account  for  the  fate  of  the  King  your  father? 

*  The  difpleafure  of  Heaven  muft,  upon  this  fuppofi- 
^  tion,  have  been  much  greater  againft  him  than 

*  againft  me;  for  I  have  only  loft  my  eyes,  but  he  loft 

*  his  head.*  The  Duke  was  exceedingly  nettled  at 
this  anfwer,  and  went  away  foon  after  very  angry. 
When  he  came  back  to  the  court,  the  firft  thing  he 
faid  to  the  King,  was,  **  Brother,  you  are  greatly  to 
**  blame  that  you  don't  have  that  old  rogue  Milton 
*«  hanged." — *  Why,  what's  the  matter,  James?'  faid 
the  King,  '  you  feem  in  a  heat!  what,  have  you  feen 
«  Milton?'—"  Yes,"  anfwered  the  Duke,  "  I  have 
«  feen  him."—'  Well,'  faid  the  King,   *  In  what 

*  condition  did  you  find  him?' — "  Condition!"  replied 
the  Duke,  "  why  he's  old,  and  very  poor."—*  Old 

*  and  poor!*  faid  the  King;  '  well,  and  he  is  blind, 

*  is  he  not?'—"  Yes,"  feid  the  Duke,  «  blind  as  a 
**  beetle/* — ^  Why  then  you  are  a  fool,  James,'  re- 
plied  the  King,  '  to  want  to  have  him  hanged  as  a 

*  puniftiment:  to  hang  him  will  be  doing  him  a  fer- 

*  vice;  it  will  be  taking  him  out  of  his  miferies.  No, 
'  if  he  IS  old,  poor,  and  blind,  he  is  miferablc  enough 

*  in  all  confciencc:  let  him  live.* 
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INTERESTING  ANECDOTE 

OP 

l^tTER  THE  THIRD  OF  CASTILl!. 


A  Canon  of  the  cathedral  of*  Seville,  aflfefted  in 
-^^  his  drefs,  particularly  ill  his  {hoes,  totild  not 
find  a  Workman  to  his  liking.  Ail  unfortunate  flioe-* 
maker  to  whom  he  applied,  sJter  quitting  manyothcrs, 
having  brought  him  a  pair  of  flioes  not  niad€  to 
pleafe  his  tafte,  the  Cation  became  furious,  and  fei* 
zing  one  of  the  tools  of  the  Ihoemaker,  gave  him 
with  it  fo  many  bloWs  oil  the  head,  as  laid  him  dead 
on  the  floor.  The  unhappy  man  left  a  widow,  four 
daughters,  and  a  fon  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  eldeft 
of  the  indigent  family.  They  made  their  complaints 
to  the  chapter;  the  canon  Was  profecuted,  and  con- 
demned not  to  appear  in  the  choir  for  a  year. 

The  young  ihoemaker  having  attained  to  man's 
eftate,  was  fcarcely  able  to  get  a  livelihood;  and, 
overwhelmed  with  wretchednefs,  fat  down  on  the 
day  of  a  prbceflion,  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  of 
Seville,  in  the  moment  the  procef&on  pafled  by* 
Among  the  other  canons  he  perceived  the  murderer 
of  his  father.  At  the  fight  of  this  man,  filial  affec- 
tion, rage,  and  defpair,  got  fo  far  the  better  of  his 
reafon,  that  he  fell  ftirioufly  on  the  priefl,  and  flabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  The  young  man  was  feized,  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  and  immediately  condemned  to 
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be  quartered  alive*  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  cruel, 
and  whom  the  Spaniards,  with  more  reafon,  call 
the  lover  of  juftic^  was  then  at  Seville.  The  affair 
came  to  his  knowledge^  and  after  learning  the  par- 
ticulars, he  determined  to  be  himfclf  the  judge  of 
the  young  ftioemaker.  When  he  proceeded  to  give 
judgment,  he  firft  annulled  the  fentence  juft  pro- 
BOiuiced  by  the  clergy-5  and,  after  alking  the  young 
man  what  profcffion  he  was,  1  forbid youy  faidhe> 
fa  tnak$jb0es  for  a  year  to  come. 


FATAL  EFFECTS 

OF 

FASHIONABLE  LEVITIES. 

XHB    STORY    or   FtAyiLLA> 


T  Have  before  remarked,  that,  **  to  abftain  from 
-*-  the  appearance  of  evil,"  is  a  precept  in  that  law 
which  has  every  charafteriftic  of  divinity  j  and  I 
have,  in  more  than  one  of  thefe  papers,  erfdeavoured 
to  inforce  the  pradice  of  it,  by  an  illuftration  of  its 
excellence  and  importance. 

Circumftances  have  been  adnriitted  as  evidences 
of  guilt,  even  when  death  has  been  the  confequencc 
of  conviftion;   and  a  conduft  by  which  evil  \i 
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ftrongly  implied,  is  little  lefs  perniciqus  thim  that 
by  which  it  is  expreffed.  With  rcfpeift  to.fociety^ 
as  far  as  it  can  be  influenced  by  example,  thpcflfcdt 
of  both  is  the  fame;,  for  every  man  encourages  the 
praftice  of  that  vice  which  he  commits  in  appear* 
ance,  though  he  avoids  it  in  faft:  and  wich  refpedt 
to  the  individual,  as  the  efteem  of.  t;h^  .world  is  a 
motive  to  virtue  only  lefs  powerful  than  the  appro- 
bation.of  qqnfcience,  .he  ]vl)o.knpws.thap  he  is  ^1^ 
ready  degnidcd  t>y  tjie  imputation  of  guilt,  will  fine} 
himfelf  half  difarmed  when  he  is  aflailed  by  tempta*, 
tion:  and  as  he  will  have  lefs,  tolof^.  he  will,  in- 
deed,,be  lefs  difpofcd  to  refiflv  Of  fhp.  fqi^,^ whofe 
levity  i&.nwft  likely. jt!9  provoke  cen%e,.  it  js  emir 
nently  true,;^hat.the  lo^  ojf  cli^aftcr  l?y  impruc^ncc 
frequently  induces  the  Jofs  of  virtue:  the  ladies 
therefore,  ihould  be.proportionably  circumlpeft  j  as 
to  thofe,  in  wlK>m  foUy  is  mod  likely  to  terminate 
in  guilt,  it  is  certainly  of  mpft  importance  to  be  wife* 
This  fubjeft  has  irrefiftibly  obtruded  itfelf  upon 
my  mind  in  the  filent  hour  of  meditation,  becaufe, 
as  often  as- 1  have  reviewed  the  fcenes  in  which  I 
have  mixed  among  the  bufy  and  the  gay,  I  have 
obferved  that  a  depravity  of  manners,  a  licentious 
extravagance  of  drefs  and  behaviour,  are  become 
almoft  umvcrj&l:  virtue  fecms  ambi,tbus  of  a  re- 
lemblance  to  vice,  as.  vice  glories  in  the  deformitiw 
which  ihe  has  been  ufed  to  hide. 
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'  A  decent  tinuditjr,  and  modeft  relerve,  have  been 
always  confidetcd  as  auxiliaries  to  beauty;  but  an 
air  of  diflblute  boldneis  is  now  affected  by  all  who 
would  be  thought  graceful  or  polite.  Chaftity^ 
which  ufed  to  be  difcovered  in  every  gcfturc  and 
every  look^  is  now  retired  to  the  breaft,  and  is  found 
only  by  thofe  who  intend  its  deftruftion;  as  a 
general,  when  the  town  is  (iirrendered,  retreats 
to  the  citadel,  which  is  always  lefs  capable  of* 
defence  when  the  outworks  are  poflefled  by  the 
enemy. 

There  is  now  little  apparent  difierence  between 
the  virgin  and  the  proftitute:  if  they  are  not  other- 
wife  known,  they  may  fhare  the  box  and  the  draw« 
ing-room  without  diflinftion.  The  fame  faihion 
which  takes  away  the  veil  of  modefty,  will  necefla- 
rily  conceal  lewdnefs ;  and  honour  and  fhame  will 
lofe  their  influence,  becaufe  they  will  no  longer  dif- 
tinguilh  virtue  from  vice.  General  cuftom,  perhaps, 
may  be  thought  an  eflfeaual  fecurity  againft  general 
ccnfure;  but  it  will  not  always  lull  the  fufpicions 
of  jealoufyj  nor  can  it  familiarize  any  beauty, 
without  deftroying  its  influence,  or  diminifh  the 
prerogatives  of  a  hufband  without  weakoiing  his 
attachment  to  his  wife. 

The  excefs  of  every  mode  may  be  declined  with- 
put  remarkable  fingularity;  and  the  ladies,  who 
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ihould  cvf  n  dare  to  be  Angular  in  the  prefent  dcfcc 
tion  of  tafte,  would  proportionably  increafe  their 
power  and  fecure  their  happinefs. 

I  know  that  in  the  vanity  and  the  prefumption 
of  youths  it  is  common  to  alledge  the  confcioufhefs 
of  innocence,  as  a  reafon  for  the  contempt  of  ccn- 
fure;  and  a  licence,  not  only  for  every  freedom,  but 
for  evfcry  favoilr  except  the  laft.  This  confidence 
can,  perhaps,  only  be  reprefled  by  a  fenfe  of  danger: 
and  as  the  perfons  whom  I  wifh  tq  warn,  are  moft 
impatient  of  declamation,  and  moft  fufceptible  of 
pity,  I  will  addrefs  them  in  a  ftory;  and  I  hope  the 
events  will  not  only  illuftrate  but  imprels  the  pre' 
cept  which  they  contain. 

Flavilla,  juft  as  Ihehad  entered  her  fourteenth 
year,  was  left  an  orphan  to  the  care  of  her  mother, 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  difappointed  all  the  hopes 
which  her  education  had  encouraged.  Her  father^ 
who  lived  in  great  elegance  upon  the  falary  of  a 
place  at  court,  died  fuddenly,  without  having  made 
any  provifion  for  his  family,  except  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  purchafed  for 
his  wife  with  part  of  her  marriage  portion;  nor  was 
ht  pofleflcd  of  any  property,  except  the  furniture  of 
a  large  houfe  in  one  of  the  new  fquares^,  aq  ec|ui« 
page^  a  few  jewels^  and  fome  platef 
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The  greater  part  of  the  furniture  and  the  equipage 
was  fold  to  pay  his  debts;  the  jewels,  which  were 
not  of  great  value,  and  fame  ufeful  pieces  of  the 
plate,  were  referved;  and  Fla villa  renioved  with 
her  xnother  intp  lodgings. 

But  notwithftanding  this  change  in  their  circum^ 
ftances,  they  did  not  innmediately  lofe  their  rank. 
They  were  ftill  vifited  by  a  numerous  and  polite 
acquaintance;  and  though  fome gratified  their  prid^ 
by  afluming  the  appearance  of  pity,  and  rather 
infulted  than  alleviated  their  diftrefs  by  the  whine  of 
condolence,  and  minute  comparifon  of  what  they 
had  loll  with  what  they  poflefled;  yet  from  others 
they  were  continually  receiving  prefcnts,  which  ftill 
enabled  them,  to  live  with  a  genteel  frugality:  they 
were  ftill  confidered  as  people  of  faftiion,  and  treated 
by  thofe  of  a  lower  clafs  with  diftant  refped. 

Flavilla  thus  continued  to  move  in  a  fphere  to 
which  flie  had  no  claim ;  flie  was  perpetually  fur- 
rounded  with  elegance  and  fplendour,  which  the 
caprice  of  others,  like  the  rod  of  an  enchanter^  could 
diflipate  in  a  moment,  and  leave  her  to  regret  the 
.  lofs  of  enjoyments,  which  flie  could  neither  hope 
to  obtain,  nor  ceafe  to  defire.  Of  this,  however, 
Flavilla  had  no  dread.  She  was  remarkably  tall 
for  her  age,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  for  her 
beauty,  but  her  wit:  thefe  qualifications  flie  confi- 
dered. 
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dcrcd,  not  only  asfccuring  whatever  (he  enjoyed  by 
the  favour  of  others,  but  as  a  pledge  of  poffeffing 
them  in  her  own  right  by  an  advantageous  marriage. 
Thus  the  vifion  that  danced  before  her,  derived 
ftability  fronn  the  very  vanity  which  it  flattered:  and 
Ihe  had  as  little  apprehenfion  of  diftrefs,  as  diffidence 
of  her  own  power  to  pleafe. 

There  was  a  fafhionable  levity  in  her  carriage  and 
difcourfe,  which  her  mother,  who  knew  the  danger 
of  her  fituation,  laboured  to  reftrain,  fometimes 
with  anger,  fometimes  with  tears,  but  always  with- 
out fuccefs,  Flavilla  was  ever  ready  to  anfwer,  that 
fhe  neither  did  nor  faid  any  thing  of  which  Ihe  had 
reafon  to  be  aJOhamed;  and  therefore  did  not  know 
why  fhe  ihould  be  reftralned,  except  in  mere 
courtefy  to  envy,  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  pro- 
voke, or  to  flander,  whom  it  was  a  dilgrace  to  fear. 
In  proportion  as  Flavilla  was  more  flattered  and 
careflTed,  the  influence  of  her  mother  became  lefs; 
and  though  (he  always  treated  her  with  refped,  from 
a  point  of  good  breeding,  yet  flic  fecretly  defpifed 
her  maxims,  and  applauded  her  own  condudt. 

Flavilla  at  eighteen  was  a  celebrated  toaftj  and 
among  other  gay  vifuants,  who  hequented  her 
tea-table,  was  Cludio,  a  young  ba  .:,nec,  who  had 
juft  taken  pofleffion  of  his.  cicle  an  cftace.  There 
were  many  particulars  in  Clodio'v  ;ch4viour,  which 
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encouraged  Flavilla  to  hope  that  fhe  fhould  obtain 
him  for  a  hufband :  but  (he  fufiered  his  afliduities 
with  fuch  apparent  pleafure^  and  his  familiarities  with 
fo  little  referve,  that  he  foon  ventured  to  difclofe  his 
intention,  and  make  her  what  he  thought  a  very 
genteel  propofal  of  another  kind:    but  whatever 
were  the  artifices  with  which  it  was  introduced,  or 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  made,  Flavilla  rejefted  it 
with  the  utmofl:  indignation  and  difdain.     Clodio, 
who,  notwithftanding  his  youth,   had  long  known 
and  often  praftifed  the  arts  of  fedudtion,  gave  way 
to  the  ftorm,  threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  imputed  his 
offence  to  the  phrenzy  of  his  paffion,  flattered  her 
pride  by  the  moft  abjeft  fubmiflion  and  extravagant 
praife,  intreated  her  pardon,  aggravated  his  crime, 
but  made  no  mention  of  atonement  by  marriage. 
This  particular,  which  Flavilla  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mark, ought  to  have  determined  her  to  admit  him 
no  more:  but  her  vanity  and  her  ambition  were  ftill 
predominant;  fhe  ftill  hoped  to  fucceed  in  her  pro- 
jeft.     Clodio's  offence  was  tacidy  forgiven,    his 
vifits  were  permitted,  his  familiarities  were  again 
fuffered,  and  his  hopes  revived.     He  had  long  en- 
tertained an  opinion  that  (he  loved  him,  in  which^ 
however,  it  is  probable,  that  his  own  vanity  and  her 
indifcretion  concurred  to  deceive  him;    but  this 
opinion,  though  it  implied  the  ftrongeft  obligation 
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to  treat  her  with  gcncrofity  and  tendernefs,  only 
determined  him  again  to  attempt  her  ruin,  as  it 
encouraged  him  with  a  probability  of  fuccefs. 
Having,  therefore,  refolved  to  obtain  her  as  a  mif- 
trefs,  or  at  once  to  give  her  up,  he  thought  he  had 
little  more  to  do,  than  to  convince  her  that  he  had 
taken  fuch  a  refolution,  juftify  it  by  Ibmc  plaufible 
fophiftry,  and  give  her  fomc  time  to  deliberate  upon 
a  final  determination.  With  this  view,  he  went  a 
Jhort  journey  into  the  country;  having  put  a  letter 
into  her  hand  at  parting,  in  which  he  acquainted  her, 
«'  That  he  often  reflefted,  with  inexpreffible  regret, 
*^  upon  her  refentment  of  his  conduft  in  a  late  in- 
"  ftance ;  but  that  the  delicacy  and  the  ardour  of 
*'  his  afieftion  were  infuperable  obftacles  to  his  mar- 
«  riagej  that  where  there  was  no  liberty,  there  could 
"  be  no  happinefs:  that  he  Ihould  become  indif- 
*'  ferent  to  the  endearments  of  love,  when  they  could 
*^  no  longer  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  officioufnefs 
•'  of  duty:  that  while  they  were  happy  in  the  pof- 
^^  fcflion  of  each  other,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fup- 
•^  pofe  they  would  part;  and  that  if  this  happinefs 
^'  fhould  ceafe,  it  would  not  only  iiifure  bu:  aggra-* 
^•vate  their  mifery  to  be  infcpanibly  jnit'.d;  that 
^*  this  event  was  lefs  probable,  \n  pioportl.^n  as  their 
^^co-habitation  was  voluntary;  hu'irl.'r'ie  would 
'^  make  fuch  provifion  for  her  iipo:.  lijr  c  :ntin- 

"  Js^ncy, 
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*•  gency.>  as  a  wife  would  expeft  upoti  his  death.  He 
^  conjured  her  not  to  determine  under  the  influence 
**  of  prejudice  and  cuftom,  but  according  to  the 
**  laws  of  reafon  and  nature.  After  mature  dclibe- 
**  ration,"  faid  he,  "  remember  that  the  whole 
"  value  of  my  life  depends  upon  your  will.  I  do 
"  not  requeft  an  explicit  confent,  with  whatever 
"  tranfport  I  might  behold  the  lovely  confufion 
*'  which  it  might  produce.  I  (hall  attend  you  in  a 
*^  few  days;  with  the  anxiety,  though  not  with  the 
*'  guilt,  of  a  criminal  who  waits  for  the  decifion  of 
*^  his  judge.  If  my  vifit  is  admitted,  we  will  never 
**  part;  if  it  is  rejefted,  I  can  never  fee  you  more." 
Flavilla  had  too  much  underflanding,  as  well  as 
virtue,  to  deliberate  a  moment  upon  this  propofal. 
She  gave  immediate  orders  that  Clodio  fhould  be 
admitted  no  more.  But  his  letter  was  a  temptation 
to  gratify  her  vanity,  which  Ihe  could  notrefifti  ihe 
fhewed  itfirft  to  her  mother,  and  then  to  the  w.holo' 
circle  of  her  female  acquaintance,  with  all  the  exu^ 
tation  of  a  hero  who  expofes  a  vanquilhed  enemy  at 
the  wheels  of  bis  chariot  in  a  triumph'^  (he  confi- 
dered  it  as  an  indifputable  evidence  of  her  virtue,  as 
a  reproof  of  all  who  had  dared  to  cenfure  the  levity 
of  her  condudt,  and  a  licence  to  continue  it  without 
apology  or  reftraint. 

It 
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It  happened  that  Flavilla,  foon  after  this  accident, 
was  feen  in  one  of  the  boxes  at  the  play-houfe  by 
Mercator,  a  young  gentleman  who  had  juft  returned 
from  his  firft  voyage  as  captain  of  a  large  (hip  in 
the  Levant  Trade,  which  had  been  purchafed  for 
him  by  his  father,  whofe  fortune  enabled  him  to 
make  a  genteel  provifion  for  five  fons,  of  whom 
Mercator  was  the  youngeft,  and  who  expefted  to 
fhare  his  eftace,  which  was  perfonal,  in  equal  pro- 
portions at  his  death. 

Mercator  was  captivated  with  her  beauty,  but 
difcouraged  by  the  fplendour  of  her  appearance, 
and  the  rank  of  her  company.  He  was  urged,  ra- 
ther by  curiofity  than  hope,  to  inquire  who  Ihe  was; 
and  he  foon  gained  fuch  a  knowledge  of  her  cir- 
cumftances  as  relieved  him  from  defpair. 

As  he  knew  not  how  to  get  admiffion  to  her 
company,  and  had  no  defigns  upon  her  virtue,  he 
wrote  in  the  firft  ardour  of  his  paflion  to  her  mother, 
giving  a  faithful  account  of  his  fortune  and  depend- 
ence, and  intreating  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  vifit  Flavilla  as  a  candidate  for  her  afFeftion. 
The  old  lady,  after  having  made  fome  inquiries,  by 
which  the  account  that  Mercator  had  given  her  was 
confirmed,  fent  him  an  invitation,  and  received  his 
firft  vifit  alone.  She  told  him,  that  as  Flavilla  had 
no  fortune,  and  as  a  confiderable  part  of  his  own 

was 
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was  dependent  upon  his  father's  will,  it  would  be 
extremely  imprudent  to  endanger  the  diiappoint-- 
ment  of  his  expedations,  by  a  marriage  which  would 
make  it  more  neceflary  that  they  fhould  be  fulfilled  ^ 
that  he  ought  therefore  to  obtain  his  father's  confentj 
before  any  other  ftep  was  taken^  left  he  fhould  be 
cmbarraffed  by  engagements  which  young  perfons 
almoft  infenfibly  contraft,  whofe  complacency  in 
each  other  is  continually  gainiilg  ftrength  by  fre- 
quent vifits  and  converfation.  To  this  counfel,  fo 
falutary  and  perplexing,  Mercator  was  hefitating 
what  to  reply,  when  Flavilla  came  in,  an  accident 
which  he  was  now  only  felicitous  to  improve,  Fla- 
villa was  not  difpleafed  either  with  his  perfon  or  his 
addrefs;  the  franknefs  and  gaiety  of  her  difpofition 
foon  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  ftranger:  a 
converfation  commenced,  during  which  they  became 
yet  more  pleafed  with  each  other  j  and  having  thus 
furmounted  the  difficulty  of  a  firft  vifit,  he  thought 
no  more  of  the  old  lady,  as  he  believed  her  aufpices 
were  not  neceflary  to  his  fuccefs. 

His  vifits  were  often  repeated,  and  he  became 
every  hour  more  in-patient  of  delay:  he  prefled  his 
fuit  with  that  contagious  ardour,  which  is  caught  at 
every  glance,  and  produces  the  confent  which  it  fo^ 
licits.  At  the  fame  time,  indeed,  a  thought  of  his 
father  would  intervene^   but  being  determined  to 

gratify 
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gratify  his  wifhes  at  all  events,  he  concluded,  with  a 
lagacity  almoft  univerfal  on  thefe  occafions,  that  of 
two  evils,  to  marry  without  his  confent  was  Icfs 
than  to  marry  againft  it;  and  one  evening,  after  the 
lovers  had  fpent  the  afternoon  by  themfclves,  they 
went  out  in  a  kind  of  frolic,  which  Mercator  had 
propofed  in  the  vehemence  of  his  paflion,  and  to 
which  Flavilla  had  confented  in  the  giddincfs  of  her 
indifcrbtion,  and  were  married  at  May-Fair. 

In  the  firft  interval  of  recolleftion  after  this  preci- 
pitate ftep,  Mercator  confidered,  that  he  ought  to 
be  the  firft  who  acquainted  his  father  of  the  new  al- 
liance which  had  been  made  in  his  family:  but  as  he 
had  not  fortitude  enough  to  do  it  in  perfori,  he  ex- 
prefled  it  in  the  beft  terms  he  could  conceive  by  a 
letter;  and  after  fuch  an  apology  for  his  conduft  as 
he  had  been  ufed  to  make  to  himfclf,  he  requefted 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  prefent  his  wife  for 
the  parental  benediftion,  which  alone  was  wanting 
to  complete  bis  felicity. 

The  old  gentleman,  whofe  charafter  I  cannot 
better  exprefs  than  in  the  fafliionable  phrafe  which 
has  been  contrived  to  palliate  falfc  principles  and 
diflblute  manners,  had  been  a  gay  man,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  town.  He  had  often 
heard  Flavilla  toafted  by  rakes  of  quality,  and  had 
often  feen  her  at  publick  places.     Her  beauty  and 

her 
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her  dependence,  the  gaiety  of  her  drefs,  the  multi- 
tude of  her  admirers,  the  levity  of  her  conduft,  and 
all  the  circgmftances  of  her  fituation,  had  concurred 
to  render  her  charafter  fufpeftedi  and  he  was  dif- 
pofed  to  judge  of  it  with  yet  lefs  charity,  when  (he 
had  offended  him  by  marrying  his  fon,  whom  he 
jconfidered  as  difgraced  and  impoveriflied,  and  whofe 
misfortune,  as  it  was  irretrievable,  he  refolved  not 
to  alleviate,  but  increafci — a  refolution,  by  which 
fathers,  who  have  foolifli  and  difobedient  fons, 
ufually  drfplay  their  own  kindnefs  and  wifdom.  As 
loon  as  he  had  read  Mercator's  letter,  he  curfed 
him  for  a  fool,  who  had  been  gulled  by  the  artifices 
of  a  ftrumpet,  to  fcreen  her  from  publick  infamy  by 
fathering  her  children,  and  fccure  her  from  prifon 
by  appropriating  her  debts.  In  an  anfwer  to  his 
letter,  which  he  wrote  only  to  gratify  his  own  rc- 
fentment,  he  told  him,  that  "  if  he  had  taken 
•'  Flavilla  into  keeping,  he  would  have  overlooked 
^*  it;  and  if  her  extravagance  had  diftreffed  him,'  he 
"  would  have  fatisfied  his  creditors;  but  that  his 
*^  marriage  was  not  to  be  forgiven;  that  he  Ihould 
"  never  have  another  fhilling  of  his  money;  and  he 
"  was  determined  toYee  him  no  more."  Mercator, 
who  was  more  provoked  by  this  outrage  than  grie- 
ved at  his  lols^  difdained  reply;  and  believing  that 

he 
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he  had  now  moft  reafon  to  be  offended^  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  Iblicit  a  reconciliation. 

He  hired  a  genteel  apartment  for  his  wife  of  an 
upholfterer,  who^  with  a  view  to  let  lodgin^^  had 
taken  and  furnilhed  a  large  houfe  near  Leicefter- 
fields;  and  in  about  two  months  left  her  to  make 
another  voyage. 

He  had  received  vifits  of  congratulation  from  her 
numerous  acquaintance,  and  had  returned  them  as 
a  pledge  of  his  defire  that  they  fhould  be  repeated. 
But  the  remembrance  of  the  gay  multitude,  which, 
while  he  was  at  home,  had  flattered  his  vanity,  as 
foon  as  he  was  abfent  alarmed  his  fuipicion:  he  had, 
indeed,  no  particular  caule  of  jealoufy;  but  his 
anxiety  arofc  merely  from  a  fenfe  of  the  temptation 
to  which  ihe  was  expofed,  and  the  impoflibility  of 
his  fuperintending  her  condufb. 

In  the  mean  time,  Flavilla  continued  to  flutter 
round  the  fame  giddy  circle,  in  which  fhe  had  fhone 
fo  long;  the  number  of  her  vifitants  was  rather  in* 
creafed  than  diminifhed ;  the  gentlemen  attended 
with  yet  greater  alliduity,  and  ifae  continued  to  en- 
courage their  civilities  by  the  fame  indifcreet  fami- 
liarity: Ihe  was  one  night  at  the  mafquerade,  and 
another  at  an  opera:  fometimes  at  a  rout,  and  fome- 
times  rambling  with  a  party  of  pleafure  in  fhort 
excurfions  from  the  town;  ihe  came  home  fome- 

G  times 
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times  at  midnight,  and  fometimes  in  the  morning ; 
and  fometimes  fhe  was  abfent  feveral  nights 
together. 

This  conduft  was  the  caufe  of  much  fpeculation 
and  uneafmefs  to  the  good  man  and  woman  of  the 
houfe.     At  firft  they  fufpedled  that  Flavilla  was  no 
better  than  a  woman  of  pleafure ;  and  that  the  per- 
fon  who  had  hired  the  lodgings  for  her  as  his  wife, 
and  had  difappeared  upon  pretence  of  a  voyage  to 
fea,  had  been  employed  to  impofe  upon  them,   by 
concealing  her  charafter,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch 
accommodation  for  her  as  fhe  could  not  fo  eafily 
have  procured  if  it  had  been  known;  but  as  thefe 
fufpicions  made  them  watchful  and  inquifitive,  they 
fooh  difcovered,  that  many  ladies  by  whom  (he  was 
vilited  were  of  good  charafter  and  fafhion.     Her 
conduft,  however,  fuppofing  her  to  be  a  wife,  was 
ftill  inexcufable,  and  ftill  endangered  their  credit 
and  fubfiftence;  hints  were  often  dropped  by  the 
neighbours  to  the  difadvantage  of  her  charafterj 
and  an  elderly  maiden   lady,   who  lodged  in  the 
fecond  floor,  had  given  warning;  the  family  was 
difturbed  at  all  hours  in  the  night,  and  the  door 
was  crouded  all  day  with  meflages  and  vifitants 
to  Flavilla. 

One  day,  therefore,  the  good  woman  took  an 
opportunity  to  rcmonftrate,  though  in  the  moft 
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diftant  and  refpedful  terms,  and  with  the  utmo(t 
diffidence  and  caution.  She  told  Flavilla,  "  that 
'^  fhe  was  a  fine  yoi^ng  l^dy,  that  her  hulband  was 
^^  abroad,  that  (he  kept  a  great  deal  of  company, 
'^  and  that  the  world  was  cenforious;  fhe  wifhed 
'^  that  lefs  occafion  for  fcandal  was  given;  and 
"  hoj'cd  to  be  ^cufed  the  liberty  fhe  had  taken,  as 
"  fhe  might  be  ruined  by  thofe  flanders  which  could 
'*  have  no  influence  upon  the  great,  and  which, 
*'  therefore,  they  were  not  folicitous  to  avoid." — 
This  addrefs,  however  ambiguous,  and  however 
gentle,  was  eafily  underftood,  and  fiercely  refentcd. 
Flavilla,  proud  of  her  virtue,  and  impatient  of  con- 
troul,  would  have  defpifcd  the  counfel  of  a  philofo- 
pher,  if  it  had  implied  an  impeachment  of  her 
condudc;  before  a  perfon  fo  much  her  inferior, 
therefore,  (he  was  under  no  reftraint  j  fhe  anfwered, 
with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  indignation,  that 

*  thofe  only  who  did  not  know  her  would  dare  to 

*  take  any  liberty  with  her  charafterj  and  warned 

*  her  to  propagate  no  fcandalous  report  at  her  peril/ 
Flavilla  immediately  rofe  from  her  feat,  and  the 
woman  departed  without  if  ply,  though  fhe  was 
fcarce  lefs  offended  than  her  lodger;  and  from  that 
moment  fhe  determined,  when  Mercator  returned, 
to  give  warning, 

c  2  Mercator's 
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Mercator's  voyage  was  profperousi  and  after  an 
abfence  of  about  ten  months  he  came  back.  The 
woman  to  whom  her  hufband  left  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  her  lodgings,  and  who  perfifted  in  her  pur- 
pofe,  foon  found  an  opportunity  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. Mercator,  as  his  part  of  the  contract  had 
been  punftually  fulfilled,  thought  hq  had  fome  caufe 
to  be  offended,  and  infilled  to  know  her  reafons  for 
compelHng  him  to  leave  her  houfe.  Thefe  his 
hoftefs,  who  was  indeed  a  friendly  woman,  was  very 
■unwilling  to  give^  and  as  he  perceived  that  flie 
evaded  his  quefl:ion,  he  became  more  folicitous  to 
obtain  an  anfwer.  After  much  hefitation,  which 
perhaps  had  a  worfe  efit'ft  than  any  tale  which 
malice  could  have  invented,  flie  told  him,  that 
"  Madam  kept  a  great  deal  of  company^  and  often 
^*  fl:aid  out  very  latej  that  flie  had  always  been  ufed 
*^  to  quiet  and  regularity  j  and  was  determined  to  let 
**  her  apartment  to  fome  perfbn  in  a  more  private 
'^  ft:ation." 

At  this  account  Mercator  changed  countenance; 
for  he  inferred  from  it  juft  as  much  more  than 
truth,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  lefs.  After  fome 
moments  of  fufpence,  he  conjured  her  to  conceal 
nothing  from  him,  with  an  emotion  which  convinced 
her  that  flie  had  already  faid  too  much.  She  then 
afiured  him,  that  "  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  alarmed; 

"for 


*^  for  that  ibe  had  no  exception  to  his  lady,  but  thofe 
*^  gaieties  which  her  ftation  and  the  fafhion  fuffici- 
*^  ently  authorifcd."  Mercator's  fufpicions,  how- 
ever, were  not  wholly  removed;  and  he  began  to 
think  he  had  found  a  confidant  whom  it  would  be 
his  intereft  to  truft:  he  therefore,  in  the  folly  of  his 
jealoufy,  confcffed,  *  that  he  had  fome  doubts  con- 

*  cerning  his  wife,  which  it  was  of  the  utmoft  im- 

*  portance  to  hi?  honour  and  his  peace  to  rcfolve: 

*  he  intreated  that  he  might  Continue  in  the  apart- 

*  mcnt  another  year:  that,  as  he  (hould  again  leave 
'  the  kingdom  in  a  ihort  time,  ihe  would  fuffer  no 

*  incident,  which  might  confirm  cither  his  hopes  or 
'  his  fears,  to  efcape  her  notice  in  his  abfence;  and 
'  at  his  return  flie  would  give  him  fuch  an  account 
^  as  would  at  lead  deliver  him  from  the  torment  of 
f  fufpenfe,  and  determine  his  future  conduft/ 

There  is  no  fophiftry  more  general  than  that  by 
which  we  juftify  a  bufy  and  fcrupulous  inquiry  after 
fecrcts,  which  to  difcover  is  to  be  wretched  without 
hope  of  redrefsj  and  no  fervice  to  which  others  are 
fb  eafily  engaged  as  to  aflift  in  the  fearch.  To 
communicate  fufpicions  of  matrimonial  infidelity, 
efpecially  to  a  hufband,  is,  by  ^  ftr^nge  mixture  of 
folly  and  malignity,  deemed  not  only  an  a<5t  of  juftice 
but  of  friendlhip;  though  it  i$  too  late  to  prevent 
an  evUt  which^  whatever  be  its  guilt,  can  difFufe 

wretchedneft 
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•wretchednefs  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  known.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  general  kindnefs  of 
Mcrcator's  confidant  was  on  this  occafion  overborne; 
Ihe  was  flattered  by  the  truft  that  had  been  placed  in 
her,  and  the  power  with  which  fhe  was  inverted;  Ihe 
confented  to  Mercator*s  propofal,  and  promifed 
that  (he  would  with  the  ut^noft  fidelity  execute  her 
comnniflion. 

Mercator,  however,  concealed  his  fufpicions  from 
his  wife,  and,  indeed,  in  her  prefence  they  were  for- 
gotten. Her  manner  of  life  he  began  ferioufly  to 
difapprovej  but  being  well  acquainted  with  her 
temper,  in  which  great  fweetnefs  was  blended  with 
a  high  fpirit,  he  would  not  embitter  the  pleafure  of 
a  (hort  ftay  by  altercation,  chiding,  and  tears  j  but, 
when  her  mind  was  melted  into  tendernefs  at  his 
departure,  he  clafped  her  in  an  cxtacy  of  fondnefs 
to  his  bofom,  and  intreated  her  to  behave  with  re* 
ferve  and  circumfpeftion ;  "  becaufe,"  faid  he,  *^  I- 
"  know  that  my  father  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon 
"  your  conduft,  which  may,  therefore,  confirm  or 
<'  remove  his  difpleafure,  and  cither  intercept  or 
^'  beftow  fuch  an  increafe  of  my  fortune  as  will  pre- 
^'  vent  the  pangs  of  feparation  which  muft  otherwife 
^*  fo  often  return,  and  in  a  fhort  time  unite  us  to 
^'  part  no  more.'*  To  this  caution  ihe  had  then  no 
power  to  reply;  ^nd  they  parted  with  mutual  pro^ 
i:eftations  of  unalterable  Jove*  flayilla^ 
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Flavilla,  foon  after  fhe  was  thus  left  in  a  kind  of 
widowhood  a  fecond  time,  found  herfelf  with  child; 
and  within  fomewhat  lefs  than  eight  months  after 
Mercator's  return  from  his  firft  voyage,  fhe  hap- 
pened to  ftumble  as  fhe  was  going  up  ftairs,  and 
being  immediately  taken  iH,  was  brought  to  bed 
before  the  next  morning.  The  child,  though  its 
birth  had  been  precipitated  more  than  a  month,  was 
not  remarkably  fmall,  nor  had  any  infirmity  whicl^ 
endangered  its  life. 

It  was  now  necefTary,  that  the  vigils  of  whifl  and 
the  tumults  of  balls  and  viGts  fhould,  for  a  while,  be 
fufpendedi  and  in  the  interval  of  languor  and  re- 
tirement, Flavilla  firft  became  thoughtful.  She 
often  reflefted  upon  Mercator's  caution  when  they 
laft  parted,  which  had  made  an  indelible  imprelEon 
upon  her  mind,  though  it  had  produced  no  alteration 
in  her  conduct:,  notwithflanding  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  expreflfed,  and  the  reafon  upon  which 
it  was  founded,  fhe  began  to  fear  that  it  might  have 
been  fecretly  prompted  by  jealoufy.  The  birth, 
therefore,  of  her  firft  child  in  his  abfence,  at  a  time 
when,  if  it  had  not  been  premature,  it  could  not 
poffibly  have  been  his,  was  an  accident  which  greatly 
alarmed  her:  but  there  was  yet  another,  for  which 
it  was  ftill  lefs  in  her  power  to  account,  ^nd  which, 
therefore^  alarmed  her  ftill  mor^t 

It 
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It  happened  that  fome  civilities  which  ihe  re- 
ceived from  a  lady  which  fat  next  her  at  an  opera, 
and  whom  Ihe  had  never  feen  before,  introduced  a 
converfation,  which  fo  much  delighted  her,  that  flie 
gave  her  a  preffing  invitation  to  vifit  her:  this  invi- 
tation was  accepted,  and  in  a  few  days  the  vifit  was 
paid.     Flavilla  was  not  lefs  pleafed  at  the  fecond 
interview,  than  ftie  had  been  at  the  firft;  and  with- 
out making  any  other  enquiry  concerning  the  lady 
than  where  fhe  lived,  took  the  firft  opportunity  to 
wait  on  her.     The  apartment  in  which  Ihe  was  re- 
ceived, was  the  ground-floor  of  an  elegant  houfe,  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  St.  James's.     It  happened 
that  Flavilla  was  placed  near  the  window;   and  a 
party  of   the  Horfe-Guards   riding  through   the 
ttreet,  flie  expefted  to  fee  fome  of  the  royal  family, 
and  haftily  threw  up  the  fa(h.     A  gentleman  who 
was  pafling  by  at  the  fame  inftant,  turned  about  at 
the  noife  of  the  window,  arid  Flavilla  no  fboner  faw 
his  face,  than  fhe  knew  him  to  be  the  father  of 
Mercator.     After  looking  firft  ftedfaftly  at  her,  and 
then  glancing  his  eye  at  the  lady  whom  Ihe  was 
vifiting,  he  afixsdted  a  contemptuous  fneer,  and  went 
on.     Flavilla,  who  had  been  thrown  into  fome  con- 
fufion  by  the  fudden  and  unexpedted  fight  of  a  perr 
fon,  whom  fhe  knew  confidered  her  as  the  disgrace 
q{  his  family,  and  the  ruin  of  his  child,  now  changed 
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countenance,  and  haftily  retired  to  another  part  of 
the  room:  fhc  was  touched  both  with  grief  and 
anger  at  this  filent  infult,  of  which,  however,  Ihc 
did  not  then  fufpcft  the  caufe.  It  is,  indeed,  pro- 
bable, that  the  father  of  Mercator  would  no  where 
have  looked  upon  her  with  complacency;  but  as 
foon  as  he  faw  her  companion,  he  recollcded  that 
Ihe  was  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  an  old  courtier, 
and  that  this  was  the  houfe  in  which  he  kept  her  in 
great  fplendour,  though  fhe  had  been  by  turns  a 
proftitute  to  many  others.  It  happened  that  Fla- 
villa,  foon  after  this  accident,  difcovered  the  cha- 
rafter  of  her  new  acquaintance;  and  never  remem- 
bered by  whom  (he  had  been  feen  in  her  company, 
without  the  utmoft  regret  and  apprehenfion. 

She  now  refolved  to  move  in  a  lefs  circle,  and 
with  more  circumfpeftion.  In  the  mean  time,  her 
little  boy,  whom  fhe  fuckled,  grew  very  faft;  and 
it  could  no  longer  be  known  by  its  appearance,  that 
he  had  been  born  too  foon.  His  mother  frequently 
gazed  at  him  till  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears; 
and  though  her  pleafures  were  now  become  domef- 
tic,  yet  Ihe  feared  left  that  which  had  produced 
Ihould  deftroy  them.  After  fuch  deliberation,  fhe 
determined  that  fhe  would  conceal  the  child's  age 
from  its  father;  believing  it  prudent  to  prevent  a 
fufpiciqn^  which,  however  ill  founded,  it  might  be 

difficult 
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difficult  to  remove,  as  her  juftification  would  depend 
wholly  upon  the  teftimony  of  her  dependants :  and 
her  mother's  and  her  own  would  neceffarily  become 
doubtful,  when  every  one  would  have  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  it  would  ftill  have  been  the  fame, 
fuppofmg  the  contrai-y  to  have  been  true. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Fla villa's  mindj  and  her 
little  boy  was  fix  months  old,  when  Mercator  re- 
turned.    She  received  him  with  joy,  indeed,  but  it 
was  mixed  with  a  vifible  confufionj  their  meeting 
was  more  tender,  but  on  her  part  it  was  lefs  cheer- 
ful; (he  fmiled  with  inexpreffible  complacency,  but 
at  the  fame  time  tears  gufhed  from  her  eyes,  and 
ihe  was  feized  with  an  univerfal  tremor.     Mercator 
caught  the  infeftionj  and  carefled  firfthis  Flavilla, 
and  then  his  boy,  with  an  excefs  of  fondnefs  and 
delight  that  before  he  had  never  exprefled.     The 
fight  of  the  child  made  him  more  than  ever  wifh  a 
reconciliation  with  his  father;  and  having  heard  at 
his  firft  landing,  that  he  was  dangeroufly  ill,  he 
determined  to  go  immediately,  and  attempt  to  fee 
him,  promifing  that  he  would  return  to  fupper.  He, 
had,  in  the  midft  of  his  carefles,  more  than  once  in- 
quired the  age  of  his  fon,  but  the  queftion  had  been 
always  evaded;  of  which,  however,   he  took  no 
notice,  nor  did  it  ever  produce  any  fulpicion, 
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He  was  now  hafting  to  inquire  after  Ms  father; 
but  as  he  pafTed  through  the  hall>  he  was  officioudy 
laid  hold  of  by  his  landlady.  He  was  not  much 
difpofed  to  inquire  how  Ihe  had  fulfilled  his  charge; 
but  perceiving  by  her  looks  that  (he  had  fomething 
to  communicate,  which  was  at  leaft  in  her  own 
opinion  of  importance,  he  fufFered  her  to  take  him 
into  her  parlour.  She  immediately  (hut  the  door^ 
and  reminded  him,  that  (he  had  undertaken  an  office 
with  relu6i;ance  which  he  had  prcCCcd  upon  her;  and 
that  (he  had  done  nothing  in  it  to  which  he  had  not 
bound  her  by  a  promife;  that  ftie  was  extremely 
forry  to  communicate  her  difcoveries;  but  that  he 
was  a  worthy  gentleman,  and,  indeed,  ought  to 
know  them.  She  then  told  him,  '^  that  the  child 
<'  was  born  within  eight  months  after  his  laft  return 
'^  from  abroad;  that  it  was  faid  to  have  come  before 
**  its  time,  but  that  having  preflfed  to  fee  it,  (he  was 
'*  refufed."  This  indeed  was  true,  and  confirmed 
the  good  woman  in  her  fufpicion;  for  FlaviHa,  who 
had  dill  refented  the  freedom  which  (he  had  taken 
in  Her  remonftrance,  had  kept  her  at  a  great  diftancei 
and  the  fervants,  to  gratify  the  miftrefs,  treated  her 
with  the  utmoft  infolence  and  contempt. 

At  this  relation,  Mcrcator  turned  pale.  He  now 
recoUefted,  that  his  queftion  concerning  the  child's 
birth  bad  b^en  eVaded;  4n4  coaclydedi  ^at  he  had 

beea 


been  fhedding  tears  of  tchdernefs  and  joy  over  a 
ftrumpet  and  a  baftard,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
patrimony,  his  honour,  and  his  peace.  Heftarted 
up  with  the  furious  wildnefs  of  fudden  phrenzyj  but 
Ihc  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  not  to 
leave  the  room.  He  fat  down,  and  remained  fome 
time  motionlefs,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
^nd  his  hands  locked  in  each  other.  In  proportion 
as  he  believed  his  wife  to  be  guilty,  his  tendernefs 
for  his  father  revived;  and  he  refolved,  with  yet 
greater  zeal,  to  profecute  his  purpofe  of  immedi- 
ately attempting  a  reconciliation. 

In  this  ftate  of  confuGon  and  diftrefs,  he  went  to 
the  houfe;  where  he  learned  that  his  father  had  died 
early  in  the  morning,  and  that  his  relations  were 
then  aflcmbled  to  read  his  will.  Fulvius,  a  brother 
of  Mercator's  mother,  with  whom  he  had  always 
been  a  favourite,  happenbg  to  pafs  from  one  room 
to  another,  heard  his  voice.  He  accofted  him  with 
great  ardour  of  friendftiipj  and  foothing  him  with 
expreffions  of  condolence  and  afFeftion,  infifted  to 
introduce  him  to  the  company.  Mercator  tacitly 
confentcd:  he  was  received  at  lead  with  civility  by 
his  brothers,  and  fitting  down  among  them,  the  will 
was  read.  He  feemed  to  liften  like  the  reft;  but 
was,  indeed,  mufing  over  the  ftory  which  he  had  juft 
l^eard,  and  loft  in  the  Speculation  of  his  own  wretch- 
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^dnefs.  He  waked  as  from  a  dream>  when  the 
voice  of  the  perfon  who  had  been  reading  was  fuf- 
pended;  and  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  con- 
tain himfelC  he  ftarted  up^  and  would  have  left  the 
company. 

Of  the  will  which  had  been  read  before  him,  he 
knew  nothing:  but  his  uncle,  believing  that  he  was 
moved  with  grief  and  refentment  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  mentioned  in  it,  and  the  bequeft 
only  of  a  fhilling,  took  him  into  another  room;  and 
to  apologize  for  his  father's  unkindnefs,  told  him> 
that  '*  the  refentment  which  he  exprefled  at  his 
"  marriage,  was  every  day  increafcd  by  the  condu£t 
"  of  his  wife,  whofe  chara6ker  was  now  become 
*'  notorioufly  infamous  j  for  that  (he  had  been  fecn 
"  at  the  lodgings  of  a  known  proftitute,  with  whom 
**  fhe  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted.'*  This  ac- 
count threw  Mercator  into  another  agony  j  from 
which  he  was,  however,  at  length  recovered  by  his 
uncle,  who,  as  the  only  expedient  by  which  he  could 
retrieve  his  misfortune  and  footh  his  diftrefe,  pro- 
pofed  that  he  fliould  no  more  return  to  his  lodgings, 
but  go  home  with  him;  and  that  he  would  himfelf 
take  fuch  meafures  with  his  wife,  as  could  fcarce 
fail  of  inducing  her  to  accept  a  feparate  main- 
tenance;, aflfume  another  name,  and  trouble  him  no 
more.     Mercator,  in  the  biccernefs  of  his  afflidlipn^ 
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cpnfented  to  this  propofal,  and  they  went  away 
together. 

Mercator,  in  the  mean  time,  was  expefted  by 
Flavilla  with  the  moft  tender  impatience.  She  had 
put  her  little  boy  to  bed,  and  decorated  a  fmall 
room  in  which  they  had  been  ufed  to  fup  by  them- 
felves,  and  which  (he  had  fhut  up  in  his  abfence; 
ihe  counted  the  moments  as  they  pafled,  and  liftened 
to  every  carriage  and  every  ftep  that  fhe  heard. 
Supper  now  was  ready:  her  impatience  was  in- 
creafed;  terror  was  at  length  mingled  with  regret, 
and  her  fondnefs  was  only  bufied  to  afflict  her:  (he 
wilhed,  (he  feared,  (he  accufed,  (he  apologized,  and 
Ihe  wept.  In  the  height  of  thefe  eager  expeftations 
and  this  tender  diftrefs,  (he  received  a  billet,  which 
Mercator  had  been  perfuaded  by  his  uncle  to  write, 
in  which  he  upbraided  her  in  the  ftrongeft  terms 
with  abufmg  his  confidence,  and  di(honouring  his 
bed:  '^  of  this,"  he  faid,  "  he  had  now  obtained 
«*  fufficient  proof  to  do  juftice  to  himfelf,  and  that 
*«  he  was  determined  to  fee  her  no  more.'* 

To  thofe,  whofe  hearts  have  not  already  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  agony  which  feized  Flavilla 
upon  the  fight  of  this  billet,  all  attempts  to  defcribe 
k  would  be  not  only  inefFeftual  but  abfurd.  Ha- 
ving pafitd  the  night  without  fleep,  and  the  next  day 
without  foodj  difappointed  in  every  attempt  to  dif- 
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cover  what  was  become  of  Mercatorj  and  doubting, 
if  fhe  (hould  have  found  him,  whether  it  would  be 
poffible  to  convince  him  of  her  innocences  the 
violent  agitation  of  her  mind  produced  a  flow  fever, 
which,  before  Ihe  confidered  it  as  a  difeafe,  (he 
communicated  to  the  child  while  (he  cheriftied  it  at 
her  bofom,  and  wept  over  it  as  an  orphan,  whofe 
life  fhe  was  fuftaining  with  her  own. 

After  Mercator  had  been  abfent  about  ten  days, 
his  uncle,  having  perfuaded  him  to  accompany  Ibme 
friends  to  a  country-feat  at  the  diftance  of  near  fixty 
miles,  went  to  his  lodgings  in  order  to  difcharge  the 
rent,  and  try  what  terms  he  could  make  with  Fla- 
villa,  whom  he  hoped  to  intimidate  with  threats  of  a 
profecution  and  divorce;  but  when  he  came^  he 
found  that  Flavilla  was  finking  very  faft  under  her 
difeafe,  and  the  child  was  dead  already.  The  wo- 
man of  the  houfe,  into  whofe  hands  (he  had  juft  put 
her  repeating  watch  and  fome  other  ornaments  as  a 
fecurity  for  her  rent,  was  fo  touched  with  her  diftreis, 
and  fo  firmly  perfuaded  of  her  innocence  by  the 
manner  in  which  flie  had  addrefled  her,  and  the  calm 
folemnity  with  which  flie  abfolved  thofe  by  whom 
ihe  had  been  traduced,  that  as  foon  as  fhe  had  dif- 
covered  Fulv;us'  bufinefs,  fhe  threw  herfelf  on  her 
knees,  and  intreated,  that  if  he  knew  where  Mer- 
cator was  to  be  found,  he  would  urge  him  to  return; 
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that  if  poffible,  the  life  of  FlaviUa  might  be  pre* 
ferved,  and  the  happinels  of  both  be  reftored  by  her 
juftification.  Fulvius,  who  ftill  fufpefted  appear* 
ancesj  or  at  leaft  was  in  doubt  of  the  caufe  that  had 
produced  them,  would  not  difcover  his  nephew;  but 
after  much  intreaty  and  expoftulation  at  laft  engaged 
upon  his  honour  for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter. 
The  woman,  as  foon  as  (he  had  obtained  this  pro- 
mife,  ran  up  and  communicated  it  to  FlaviUa  i  who, 
when  (he  had  recovered  from  the  furprife  and  tu- 
mult which  it  occafioned,  was  fupported  in  her  bed, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour,  after  many  efforts  and 
many  intervals,  wrote  a  fhort  billet;  which  was 
fealed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Fulvius. 

Fulvius  immediately  inclofed  and  difpatched  it 
by  the  poft,  refolving,  that  in  a  queftion  fo  doubtful 
and  of  fuch  importance,  he  would  no  farther  inter- 
pofe.  Mercator,  who  the  moment  he  caft  his  eye 
upon  the  letter,  knew  both  the  hand  and  the  feal, 
after  paufing  a  few  moments  in  fufpenfe,  at  length 
tore  it  open,  and  read  thcfe  words: — 

"  Such  has  been  my  folly,  that,  perhaps,  I  fliould 
*^  not  be  acquitted  of  guilt  in  any  circumftances, 
'*  but  thofe  in  which  I  write,  I  dp  not,  therefore, 
"  but  for  your  fake,  wilh  them  other  than  they  are. 
*^  The  dear  infant,  whofe  birth  has  undone  me,  now 
"  lies  dead  at  my  fide,  a  viftim  to  my  indifcretion 
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^^  and  your  refentment.  I  am  fcarce  able  to  guide 
'*  my  pen^  But  I  moft  earneftly  intreat  to  fee  you> 
^^  that  you  may  at  lead  have  the  fatisfaftion  to  hear 
«*  me  atteft  my  innocence  with  the  laft  figh,  and  fcal 
«^  our  reconciliation  on  riiy  lips,  while  they  arc  yet 
«  fenfiblc  of  the  impreflSon/' 

Mercatori  whom  an  earthquake  would  lefs  have 
affefted  than  this  letter,*  felt  all  his  tendernefs  revive 
in  a  moment,  and  refleded  with  unutterable  anguifh 
upon  the  ralhncfs  of  his  refentment.  At  the  thought 
of  his  diftance  from  London,  he  ftarted  as  if  he  had 
felt  a  dagger  in  his  heart:  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  with  a  look  that  expreflecl  at  once  an  accu«^ 
iation  of  himfelf^  and  a  petition  for  her;  and  then 
rulhing  out  of  the  houfe,  without  taking  leave  of 
any,  or  ordering  a  fervant  to  attend  him^  he  took 
poft-horfes  at  a  neighbouring  inn,  and  in  lels  than 
fix  hours  was  in  Leicefter-fields.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  his  fpeed,  he  arrived  too  late;  Flavilla  had  fuf- 
fered  the  lafl:  agony,  and  her  eyes  could  behold  him 
no  more.  Grief  and  difappointment,  remorfe  and 
deipair,  now  totally  fubverted  his  reafon.  It  be* 
came  neceflary  to  remove  him  by  force  from  the 
body;  and  after  a  confinement  of  two  years  in  a 
mad-houfe  he  died. 

May  every  lady,  on  whofe  memory  compafHon 
ihall  record  thefe  events^  tremble  to  aflume  the 
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levity  of  Flavillaj  for,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  power  of 
no  man  in  Mcrcator's  circumftances,  to  be  leis 
jealous  than  Mercator.  ^ 


ANECDOTE 

or    THE 

DUCHESS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 


T 117HEN  the  amiable  Duchefs  of  Northumber- 
^  ^  land  was  fome  years  ago  on  the  continent, 
fhe  (lopped  at  an  inn  in  French  Flanders,  called  the 
Golden  Goofej  but  arriving  late,  and  being  fome- 
what  fatigued  with  her  journey,  flic  ordered  but  a 
flight  repaft  for  herfelf  and  her  fuite,  which  confifted 
only  of  five  fervants.  In  the  morning  when  the 
landlord  prefented  his  bill,  her- fecretary  was  much 
furprifed  at  one  general  item  of  *'  Expences  for  the 
night,  14  louis  d'ors/'  In  vain  did  he  rcmonftrate: 
the  artful  Fleming  knew  the  generous  charafter  of 
the  Duchefs,  and  was  pofitive.  The  money  was 
accordingly  paid.  When  ftie  was  preparing  to  de- 
part, the  landlord,  as  ufual,  attended  her  to  the 
carriage  i  and  after  making  ilTany  conge's,  and  ex- 
prefling  many  thanks,  hoped  he  fliould  have  the 
honour  of  her  Grace's  company  on  her  return. 

''  Why, 
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•*  Why,  I  don't  knowi)uc  I  may,"  faid  the  Duchefsi 
with  her  ufual  good  humour ;  *^  but  it  muft  be  upon 
^^  one  condition,  that  you  do  not  miftake  me  for 
**  your  fign." 


ON  TENDERNESS 

TO 

THE  ANIMAL  CREATION, 

AND   THE   COMMON  BARBARITY   OF   OUR   MOST 
CELEBRATED   AMUSEMENTS. 


irXURING  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
-*^  Kouli  Kahn,  it  was  a  common  amufement 
with  him  and  his  ofBcers,  to  take  a  number  of  afles, 
and  try  who  could  make  the  deepeft  incifion  in  the 
backs  of  thofe  unfortunate  animals  with  a  fabrej  he 
that  cucfartheft  was  allowed  the  reputation  of  the 
ftrongeft  man;  and  frequently  it  happened  that 
one  of  the  miferable  creatures  was  entirely  divMed 
afunder  by  the  force  of  a  fingle  ftroke.  This  anecdote 
was  mentioned  at  a  club>  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  belonging,  by  a  gentleman  of  unqueftionable 
veracity  and  good  fcnfe,  who  was  many  years  a 
refident  in  Perfia,  and  was  an  occafional  fpedlator 
at  feveral  of  thefe  inhuman  diverfionsj  the  whole 
company,  to  their  honour  it  muft  be  mentioned, 
D  a  exprefled 
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exprefled  an  honeft  abhorroace  at  fuch  barb^om 
relaxations;  and  we  all  congratulated  ourfelves  upon 
living  in  a  countrjr^  where  it  would  be  fcandalou3^ 
for  the  very  firft  ord«rs^  to  imitate  the  Perfian  hero 
in  his  brutal  exercifes. 

When  I  got  home^  however^  I  could  not  help 
refleftingi  that»  notwithftanding  the  confcious  pride 
of  heart  which  we  all  pollefled  in  the  moment  of 
felf-congratulationj  a  number  of  amufements  could 
be  pointed  out  in  this  kingdom  confiderably  more 
barbarous  than  the  praftice  of  hewing  an  afs  to 
piecesj  though  this  appeared  fo  juftly  fhocking  to 
our  imaginations;  nay,  what  is  dill  worie>  the  en- 
joyment of  feveral  barbarities  is  particularly  refervcd 
for  people  of  the  firft  figure  and  underftanding,  as 
if  thofe,  whofe  feelings  fhould  be  uncommonly  ten- 
der>  bad  an  additional  title  to  the  commifCon  of 
cruelties ;  and  as  if  a  violent  outrage  upon  every 
ientiment  of  humanity  fhould  be  the  peculiar  pri- 
vilege of  bh-th  and  fortune.— My  readers  may  be 
furprifed  at  this,  obfervation  upon  the  people  of 
England;  yet  let  me  afk,  if  it  be  more  cruel  to  tor- 
ture an  afsj  than  to  torture  a  flag?  or  whether  it  is 
not  even  more  compaffionate  to  difpatch  the  firft  at 
a  blow,  than  to  purfue  the  latter  for  a  number  of 
hours,  increafing  the  wretched  animal's  agony  at 
every  ftep,  and  yielding  it  up  at  laft  to  a  death  that 
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mult  barrow  up  the  bofom  of  any  good-natured 
man^  who  allows  himielf  a  moment's  fpace  for 
refledion  ? 

The  more  in  reality  that  we  confider  this  pointy 
the  more  we  fhall  find  it  neceflary  to  condemn  the 
inhabitants  of  this  civilized^  this  benevolent  country. 
The  Perfian^  when  he  difpatches  the  unfortunate 
afs^  commits  no  trefpafs  upon  the,  property  of  his 
neighbour^  nor  manifefts  any  difregard  to  the  dif* 
trefles  of  a  friend:  the  animal  whom  he  deftroys  is 
his  own^  it  is  confined  to  a  particular  fpot>  and  no- 
body can  fuffer  in  its  death  but  himfelf  5  whereas  in 
the  profecution  of  the  chace  with  us,  we  trample 
inconfiderately  through  half  a  country;  perUapSj  over 
the  corn  grounds  and  inclofures^  which  the  induftri- 
ous  farmer  has  cultivated^  or  planted^  at  a  very 
great  expence;  and  if  the  perfbn^  whoni  we  thus 
injure,  cxpreflcs  any  refentment  at  our  conduA,  wc 
pofSbly  horfewhip  him  for  his  inference,  and  fend 
him  home  with  the  reparation  of  a  bleeding  head^ 
to  comfort  his  wife  and  children.     This  is  not  all^ 
in  the  phrenzy  of  a  hunting  match,  as  well  as  being 
infenfible  to  the  wrongs  which  we  offer  to  others,  we 
become  wholly  unmindful  of  the  prejudice  which 
wc  do  ourfclves;  for  let  our  lives  be  of  never  fuch 
confequence  to  our  families,  we  become  regardlefs 
of  dangers  we  never  hefitate  at  leaps  Uiat  are  mani- 
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feftly  big  with  deftruftion  i  and  even  if  the  brother 
of  our  breaft  Ihould  meet  with  any  accident  in  this 
mad-headed  courfe,  {o  far  from  flopping  to  affift 
him,  we  make  an  abfolute  jeft  of- his  misfortune, 
and  exprefs  a  fenfe  of  pleafure  in  proportion  as  we 
find  him  involved  in  diftrefss  if  he  diflocates  a  leg 
or  an  arm  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  he  affords  us  an 
cxquifite  entertainments  but  if  he  actually  fraftures 
his  fkull,  our  mirth  becomes  extravagant,  and  we 
continue  wild  with  delight,  till  happinefs  is  totally 
effaced  by  intoxication. 

The  civilized  nations  of  Europe  are  extremely 
ready,  upon  all  occafions,  to  ftigmatize  every  other 
part  of  the  world  with  the  epithet  of  barbarians, 
though  the  appellation  might  with  infinitely  more 
propriety,  be  conferred  upon  themfelves.  Among 
the  politeft  of  our  neighbours,  there  are  a  thoufand 
cuftoms  kept  up,  which  would  fill  the  mofl:  unculti- 
vated favage  with  horror,  and  give  him,  if  poffible, 
a  flill  more  contemptible  idea  of  chriflianity.  An 
Indian  Brachmin,  for  inflance,  will  frequently  go  to 
the  fea-fide,  while  the  fifhermen  are  drawing  their 
nets,  and  purchafe  a  whole  boat  full  of  fifli  for  the 
humane  fatisfaftion  of  refloring  the  expiring  crea- 
tures to  their  natural  element,  and  fnatching  them 
from  deaths  nay,  the  tendernefs  of  the  Brachmins 
is  lo  exccffive,  with  regard  to  the  animal  creation, 
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that  they  have  been  known  to  purchafe  cattle  at  an 
extraordinary  price,    merely   to  fave  theni  from 
flaughter;    compaffionately  thinking   the    lowing 
heifer,  or  the  bleating  lamb,   an  equal,  though  an 
humble  heir  of  exiftence,  with  themfelves.    What, 
then^  would  men  of  this  exalted  benevolence  think 
of  the  Britilh  nation,  were  they  to  fee  with  what 
folemnity  the  right  of  murdering  an  innocent  par- 
tridge, or  a  harmlefs  hare,  is  fettled  by  the  legifla- 
tive   power  of  the  kingdom  ?  were  they  to  fee  the  ' 
armies,  which,  at  particular  feafons,  iflue  forth  to 
deftroy  the  warbling  inhabitants  of  the  air,  for  adlual 
diverfionj  the  fporting  tenants  of  the  river,  for  idle 
recreation  ?  But  above  all^  what  would  they  feel  to 
fee  a  generous  domeftic  little  bird,  fcandaloufly  tied 
to  the  (lake,  and  denied  the  fmalleft  change  of  life, 
at  the  eve  of  a  facred  faft,  fet  apart  by  oqr  holy  reli- 
gion for  the  purpofes  of  extraordinary  fanftity,  and 
the  bufinefs  of  unufual  mortification  ? — It  is  impof- 
fible  to  imagine  what  they  would  feel,  when  there 
are  even  Chriftians  to  be  found,  who  cannot  fee  the 
praftice  without  horror,  nor  think  of  it  without  tears! 
I  am  far  from  carrying  my  notions  of  tendernefs 
to  the  animal  creation  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon, 
as  the  Brachmins  do,  who  think  it  irreligious  to  feed 
upon  any  thing  which  has  been  ever  endued  with 
Jjf^i  b'ecaufe  I  believe,,  the  great  Author  of  all 
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things  dcfigned  thefe  animals  principally  for  the  ufc 
and  fuftenance  of  man:  yetj  at  the  fame  time  that  I 
fuppofe  they  were  formed  by  the  Deity  for  the  relief 
of  our  neccflities,  I  cannot  imagine  he  ever  intended 
they  fhould  be  tortured  through  wantonnefs,  or  de- 
ftroyed  for  divcrfionj  nor  can  I  imagine,  but  that 
even  the  fuperftitious  forbearance  of  the  Brachmins 
is  infinitely  more  pleafing  in  his  fight,  than  the  in- 
confiderate  cruelty  of  thofe  who  profefs  an  immedi- 
ate obedience  to  his.  word.  A  God,  all  mercy,  never 
takes  delight  in  the  unneceffary  agony  of  a'creature, 
whom  he  has  been  pleafed  to  endue  with  exiftence; 
we  therefore  ofier  an  infult  to  him,  when  we  give  a 
needlefs  pang  to  the  meanef^  of  his  creatures  j  and 
abfolutely  pervert  the  defign  of  his  providence, 
whenever,  we  facrifice  thofe  animals  to  our  amufe- 
ments,  which  he  has  conftituted  entirely  for  the  be- 
lief of  our  wants.     I  have  thrown  out  thefe  reflec- 
tions with  a  benevolent  purpofe,  as  fuch  numbers 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  ^thoughtlefs  are  apt  to  pro-^ 
mote  their  amufements  at  the  expence  of  their 
humanity  i   fhould  what  I  have  here   oflFered  be 
attended  with  the  reformation  but  of  an  individual, 
I  fhall  think  my  time  well  employed.  Ridicule  I  mufi: 
naturally  expeft  from  numbers,  for  daring  to  com- 
bat with  favourite  prejudices;  but  it  is  my  confola- 
fion,  that  no  Witticifm  whatever,  which  may  be 
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aimed  at  me  as  a  writer,  can,  on  the  prefcnt  fubjeft 
of  animadverfion,  do  me  theminuteft  injury  as  a  man. 


LORENZO  AND  VIOLETTA* 

A    MATRIMONIAL    TALE. 


TTAMILY  divifions  frequently  Ipring  from  very 
immaterial  accidents,  which  gather  ftrength 
by  repetition,  till  they  are  augmented  in  fo  formi- 
dable a  manner,  as  to  fweep  before  them  all  the 
domeftic  virtues,  and  abolifli  all  the  amiable  ten- 
dernefs  for  which  woman  was  originally  intended 
by  the  divine  Creator.  I  have  been  a  frequent 
fpeftator  of  fuch  fcenes  of  infelicity.  Where  I  was 
in  moft  expeftation  of  finding  the  celeftial  feeds  of 
connubial  happinefs  flourilhing  in  exquifite  beauty, 
there  have  I  been  the  moft  difappointed.  Inftead  of 
beholding  a  paradife,  I  have  found  nothing  but  a 
garden  of  noxious  weeds;  which  occafions  me  to 
publifh  the  following  obfqrvations.  For  thefe  may 
be  of  utility  to  fociety;  as  by  holding  up  the  mirror 
to  the  view  of  inadvertency,  they  may  affright  her 
with  her  own  deformity, 

Lorenzo  and  Violetta,  have  been  married  up- 
wards of  three  years:  they  were  equally  matched, 
both  in  refpcdt  of  fortune  and  agej  the  one  being 
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fufEciently  affluent  for  the  purchafe,  and  the  other   , 
for  the  enjoyment,  of  the  pleafurcs  of  life.     For 
fomc  time  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  they 
entertained  a  reciprocal   afFeftion.      She  was  all 
fondnefs,  he  all  indulgence.     But  their  intimacy, 
inftead  of  increafing,  diminiihed  their  regard.     Her 
beauty,  the  more  it  was  familiar  to  his  eye,  grew  lefs 
attraftive  to'  his  heart;  and  his  converfation  grew 
lefs  engaging,  the  more  (he  partook  of  the  natural 
levity  of  her  fex.      He  renewed  his  bacchanalian 
acquaintance;  (he  found  more  pleafure  in  difcharg- 
ing  her  vifits,  than  her  domeftic  offices.     In  fhorr, 
both  became  difintcntionally  indifferent;  their  meals 
'  were  irregular,  their  converfation  little;  till,  at  laft, 
their  affc6lion  feemed  dwindled  away  to  nothing, 
but  a  ceremonial  complaifance.     Nature  was  foon 
more  predominant  than  the  ties  of  gentility,  or  the 
rules  of  decency.     Their  tempers  were  perpetually 
burfting  the  formality  of  refer ve;  trivial  accidents 
gave  alternate  uneafincfs  to  one  or  the  other;  which 
were  productive  of  fuch  difputes,  as  often  terminated 
in  a  (hinefs  for  two  and  fometinaes  for  three  days 
together.     Though  they  were  both  fo  far  eftranged 
from  the  lambent  flame  of  love,  their  difagreement 
very  frequently  exhibited  aconviftion  of  their  honefly, 
by  a  recoUeftion  which  jufl:  ferved  to  blow  up  the 
dormant  embers  of  affeftioni  but  ftill  they  were 
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continually  manifcfting  the  difference  of  their  tem- 
pers. They  were  both  haftily  paffionatei  he  was 
Ibmctimes  furlily  ill-natured,  while  Ihe  was  too  apt 
to  conceive  what  he  never  intended.  TTiey  were 
both  fcnfible  of  their  folly,  yet  they  ftill  perfifted  in 
their  obftinacy:  if  he  fpoke  warm,  (he  reddened 
with  a  glow  of  anger  i  if  he  was  defirous  of  tran- 
quillity, fhe  grew  turbulent.  The  vanity  of  pedi- 
gree, and  the  oftentation  of  fortune,  were  often 
handled  backwards  and  forwards;  this  uihered  in 
indecency  from  him,  and  left  her  abandoned  to  a 
mifguided  paflion. 

Reiterated  quarrels  aggravated  their  imprudence: 
he  frequently  fwore,  Ihc  railed;  and  blows  enfued. 
She  felt  the  efFeds  of  his  violence;  Ke  bore  the  marks 
of  her  fury.  When  their  palfions  abated,  fhe  fat 
penfively  venting  the  gufhing  forrows  from  her 
eyes;  he  grew  mollified,  and,  after  innumerable 
careffes,  recompofed  her  agitated  fpirits.  The  quar- 
rel renewed  their  tendernefs:  they  gently  upbraided 
themfelves,  confefled  their  folly,  refolved  to  oppofc 
the  excurfions  of  paflTion,  and  for  fome  time  lived 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  durable  felicity.  But 
when  paflion  has  once  got  the  head,  reafon  vainly 
attempts  to  guide  the  rein.  Though  Lorenzo  and* 
Violetta,  on  the  repetition  of  every  quarrel,  became 
fenfible  of  their  fmothered  affedtion,  yet  they  never 
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endeavoured  to  light  up  the  extinguifhed  lamp  of 
Hymen.  They  continued  their  intemperate  Tallies  i 
and  were  at  laft^  fo  habituated  to  fuch  an  ignominious 
cuftom,  as  to  give  an  unbounded  loofe  to  their  paf- 
fions  before  company,  till  they  are  now  become  the 
derifion  of  all  their  acquaintance.  As  I  have  a  re- 
gard for  Lorenzo,  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of 
expatiating  with  him  on  his  indifcretion :  he  ac- 
knowledges his  imiprudcnce,  profeffes  the  ftrongeft 
afFedtion  for  his  wife,  and  folemnly  avows  his  fide- 
lity to  the  nuptial  bed. 

Violetta  is  alfo  fenfible  of  her  erroneous  behavi- 
our, efteems  her  hiifband,  and  wears  the  throne  of 
chaftity  on  her  brow.  They  are  equally  confcious 
of  their  faults,  are  equally  forry  for  them;  and  are 
equally  defirous  of  corrcfting  them:  but  they  arc 
fo  abfolutely  devoted  to  the  ftorms  of  paflion,  as  to 
be*  equally  incapable  of  executing  thofe  -  falutary 
rcfolutions,  which  they  are  thoroughly  fenfible  can 
alone  give  pleafure  to  the  bridal  bed,  happinefs  to  the 
prime  of  life,  and  comfort  to  the  declenfion  oFage. 

What  a  melancholy  refleftion  is  this !  That  two 
perfons,  once  united  by  the  filken  band  of  love, 
fhould  fo  difown  its  empire,  for  the  gratification  of 
Ibme  ridiculous  humour,  it  is  moft  aftonifhing! 
That  two  perfons,  who  could  fo  eafily  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  life,  ihould  fo  voluntarily  banifh  them- 
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felves  from  the  flowery  road  of  happinefi,  is  ama- 
zing! But  their  condudt  fervcs  only  to  evince  this 
golden  maxim — thatreafon  is  the  bed  gift  of  na- 
ture s  for  without  her  facred  influence^  monarchs  in 
their  palaces  are  lefs  happy  than  peafants  in  their 
cottages. 


JUVENILE  DEGENERACY. 


TF  we  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  conduft  of  the 
-*•  younger  part  of  the  community,  and  furvey  their 
numerous  foibles  with  attention  and  ferioufnefs,  our 
feelings  will  be  gready  alarmed,  and  our  attention 
irrefiftibly  arretted.  It  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
impartial  and  attentive'  obferver,  that  the  Britifti 
youth,  for  the  moft  part,  are  too  unhappily  prone 
to  every  vice  of  difgrace,  difrepute,  and  ruin.  Every 
amiable  difpofition,  from  the  force,  perhaps,  of  bad 
example,  or  fatal  delufion,  is  corrupted  and  de- 
ftroyed  by  an  attachment  to  the  moft  fhameful 
exceffes  of  irregular  pleafure.  Extravagance  in  drefs, 
a  vain  oftentation  of  their  perfons,  fenfuality  and 
impiety,  are  the  leading  features  of  their  conduft. 
They  plunge  into  a  dangerous  gulph  of  fin  and 
abfurd  ambition;  connecting  themfelves  with  the 
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moft  loofc  and  profligate,  and  facrificing  their  all 
at  the  fhrine  of'  low  fenfuality  and  diflionour. 
Every  virtuous  motive  is  expunged  from  fober 
refleftion,  as  the  fource  of  madnefs  and  melancholy. 

Thofe  virtues,  the  po0efl[ion  of  which  conttitute 
the  real  and  only  permanent  happinefs  of  every 
rational  being,  are  entirely  difregarded,  and  confi- 
dered  as  unimportant  acquifitions  and  ufelefs  per- 
feftions.  Piety,  modefty,  fympathy,  charity,  tem- 
perance, reftitude,  fidelity,  and  all  the  fineft  feelings 
of  human  nature,  are  held  in  difdain  and  contempt  j 
while  finful  pleafure,  in  all  its  gay  and  falhionablc 
allurements,  is  eagerly  fought  after  and  embraced. 

Would  youth  but  liften  to  the  voice  and  perfua- 
fionsof  confcience,  the  vicegerent  of  God  himfelf; 
would  they  but  fhun  temptations  in  every  point  of 
view  with  a  juft  abhorrence,  and  cultivate  fuch 
manly  and  benevolent  afFeftions  as  are  in  themfelves 
amiable  or  commendable;  how  much  more  folid 
pleafure  and  felicity  might  they  enjoy,  in  comparifbn 
of  thofe  grovelling  and  contemptible  purfuits,  which 
refleft  the  higheft  difgrace  on  the  natural  charader 
of  a  juft  and  reafonable  human  creature !  And  yet, 
how  many  thoufands  are  there,  who  debafc  their 
own  nijture,  b)  a  continued  courfe  of  depraved  and 
vicious  gratifications !  However  lamentable  the  idea  . 
of  fuch  condud  may  appear  to  every  virtuous  and 
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tonfideratc  pcrfon,  daily  obfervation  too  glaringly 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

How  graceful  and  becoming,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  it  appear  in  youth,   were  they  to  feek  the 
the  lonely  habitations  of  the  necelTitous  and  dif- 
trefled,  and  alleviate  the  forrows  of  real  poverty  .and 
misforuine !  The  fweet  refledlion  of  having  relieved 
and  comforted  the  fatherlefs  and  the  widow  can 
only  be  known  to  the  companionate,  the  liberal, 
and  the  merciful.     Inftead  of  indulging  in  immoral 
pleafures,  by  poifoning  their  minds,  and  rendering 
their  mental  faculties  callous  to  every  gentle  feding; 
would  it  not  be  more  meritorious  and  pleafing,  and 
above  all  highly  acceptable  to  the  great  Father  of 
the  univerfe,  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  contemplate 
the  miferies  of  human  life  ? — I  repeat  it — to  vifit  the 
folitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  the  weeping 
orphan?  Thefe  are  afFeftions  which  ought  particu- 
larly to  be  efteemed  and  cherifhed.     Oh  !  fay,  ye 
happy  poflcflbrs  of  riches,  fympathy,  and  benevo- 
lence, whether  young  or  old,  how  great  a  bleffing 
it  is  to  blefs  and  feel  another's  woe! 


TO  A  FRIEND. 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 


T  TAPPY  art  thou,  whom  God  do€s  blefs 

-*■  -**  With  the  full  choice  of  happinefsl 

And  happier  yet;  becaufe  thou  art  bleft 

With  prudence  how  to  choofe  the  beft. 

In  books  and  gardens  thou  haft  plaC'd  aright 

Thy  noble,  innocent  delight. 

Oh !  who  would  change  thefe  foft,  but  folid  joyS, 

For  empty  fhows  and  fenfeleis  noife? 

Who  would  not  choofe  at  early  morn  to  wake. 

That  of  the  garden's  charms  they  might  partake? 

The  garden  yields  each  day  a  frelh  delight. 

Regales  the  ear,  the  fmeU,  touch,  tafte,  and  fights 

It  yields  a  calm  and  cool  retreat 

From  fell  ambition's  burning  heat; 

The  thrift  of  av'rice  here  does  never  rage; 

The  garden's  charms  fuch  paffions  can  afluage; 

Cuftom  don't  flied  that  influence  here. 

Which  tyrannizes  all  the  year 

O'er  fuch  as  dupes  to  falhion  would  appear. 

We  no  where  art  do  fo  triumphant  fee. 

As  when  the  gard'ner  grafts  or  buds  a  tree. 

He  bids  the  four  crab  to  produce 

The  wholcfome  apple's  plcafant  juice; 

The 
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The  ruftic  plumb  and  hawthorn  he  does  teach 
The  one  to  bear  a  pear,  th'  other  a  blooming  peach. 
Where  do  we  finer  ftrokes  or  colours  fee 
Than  on  the  painted  tulip,  or  the  verdant  tree? 
And  if  we  do  but  ope  the  mental  eye, 
Refleftion  fweet  would  lead  us  foon  t'efpy 
E'en  in  a  bufli  the  radiant  Deity. 
Scarce  any  plant  is  growing  there. 
Which  againft  death  fome  weapon  does  not  bear. 
Let  cities  boaft  that  they  provide 
For  life  the  ornaments  of  pride; 
But  'tis  the  garden  and  the  field. 
That  fqrnifli  them  with  ftaff^  and  fhicld. 
Who  that  has  reafon,  and  has  fmell. 
Would  not  with  rofes  and  fweet  jeflamine  dwell, 
Rather  than  all  their  fpirits  choak 
With  exhalations  of  a  city's  fmoke? 
Where  rank  ambition  daily  breeds  [weeds. 

Flow'rs  fair  to  view,  which  ofi:  prove  pois'nous 
Nor  does  this  happy  place  only  difpenfe 
Such  various  pleafures  to  the  fenfe: 
Here  blooming  health  itfelf  does  live. 
That  fait  of  life  which  does  to  all  a  relifb  give; 
Its  (landing  pleafure,  and  intrinfic  wealth. 
The  body's  virtue,  and  the  foul's  good  fortune, 
health. 

E  *      AN 
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AN  ANECDOTE. 


A  Certain  popular  Noblcmarij  in  his  return  from 
•^  ^  Bath  to  London^  was  fo  delighted  with  his 
entertainment  at  a  great  Inn  in  his  road^  that  he  ftaid 
there  a  fortnight,  with  his  retinue.  On  his  depar- 
ture, he  took  his  leave  of  the  landlord  with  great 
exprellions  of  perfedb  fatisfadion;  but  never  afked 
for  his  bill.  The  landlord  carried  his  politenefs  fo 
far  as  not  to  deliver  his  account  till  his  Lordfhip  was 
feated  in  his  carriage,  and  juft  ready  to  fet  off.  His 
Lordfhip  looked  at  the  fum  total,  which  was  only 
two  hundred  pounds,  faid  the  bill  was  extremely 
reafonable,  and  bade  the  coachman  drive  on. 


BON  MOT 

OF 

HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 


HPHE  great  Henry  IV.  of  France  being  aflced  by- 
one  of  his  haughty  favourites,  why  his  Majefly 
gavfe  himfclf  the  trouble  to  return  the  falate  of  fo 
many  beggars,  who  nnade  their  obedience  to  him 
in  the  ftreets,  replied,  "  Bccaufe,  I  would  not  havo 
«  my  beggars  in  the  ftreets  exceed  me  in  com- 
*»  plaiiknce." 

OK 
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ON  JEALOUSY. 


"D  EFORE  the  temple  of  marriage,  which  is  holy 
-*^  and  facred,  we  place  the  ftatue  of  jealoufy,  and 
daily  offer  a  thoufand  facrifices  of  fmifter  fufpicionsi 
yet  it  is  far  better  to  think  well  of  a  hundred  that 
are  illj  than  ill  of  one  that  is  innocent.    A  woman 
often  is  made  loyal,  by  thinking  her  loyal:  and  he 
that  doubts  faith,  well  obferved,  puts  himfelf  in 
danger  to  ruin  it  by  his  fuipicion;  for  many  there 
are  who  care  not  to  forfake  innocencij  when  they 
have  loft  reputation.     And  when  they  are  grounded 
in  an  opinion  that  their  a£tions  are  ill  interpreted^ 
they  thereby  become  apt  to  entertain  all  forts  of 
mifchief.    Jealoufy  is  a  bad  daughter,   born  of  a 
good  houfe,  which  is  that  of  love  and  honour:  fhc 
hath  eyes  (like  envy)  fo  bleared,  that  they  cannot 
endure  a  ray  of  the  virtue  or  prolperity  of  another: 
a  moft  unhappy  paffioni  which,  after  it  hath  tor- 
mented all  the  world,  devoureth  itfel^  ufually  grow- 
ing from  the  moft  beautiful  loves,  as  thofc  worms 
which  are  faid  to  iffue  from  the  faireft  flowers,  or  as 
the  fharpcft  vinegar  proceeding  from  the  beft  wines: 
an  executioner  retained  within  our  own  entrails. 

He  that  is  good  of  himfelf,  will  hardly  believe 

«vil  of  another,  and  will  rather  diftruft  his  own 
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fenfes,  than  the  fidelity  of  thofe  he  trufted.    A  fmall 
fatisfaftion   contents  thofe   whom  guilt  hath  not 
made  fcrupulous.  Let  your  fufpicions  be  charitable, 
your  truft  fearful,  your  cenfure  fure.     Jealoufy  is  the 
phrenzy  of  wife  men,  the  well-wilhing  fpite  and 
unkind  careTulnefsj  the  felf-punifhment  for  others' 
faults;  felf-mifery  in  others' happinefs  j  in  its  limits, 
the  daughter  of  love,  and  mother  of  hate.     He  that 
is  truly  good  of  himfelfi  will  hardly  fufpeft  evil  of 
another;  many  have  taught  others  to  deceive,  while 
they  have  appeared  too  jealous  of  being  deceived. 
Open  fufpicion  of  others  comes  from  a  fecret  con-; 
demning   of  ourfelves.      Where  diftruft   begins, 
friendlhip  ends.     It  is  no  Ihame  to  be  fomewhat 
fufpicious  in  matter  of  danger;  whereas  it  is  a  great 
ihame  to  be  deceived  through  our  own  folly  and 
facility:  yet  our  fufpicions  ought  to  be  grounded 
upon  good  prefumptions;  otherwife  fufpicion,  fear- 
ing enemies,  will  make  an  enemy;    but  wifdom 
knows  truft  ought  here  to  be  applied,  and  makes 
fufpicion  jealous  of  lofing  him  by  fufpicion.     What 
this  humour  doeth  undirected,  it  undoeth  what  di<- 
refted  full  of  prefer  vation. 

Jealoufy  is  nothing  clfe  but  love,  impatient  of  a 
co-rival.     The  envious  man  cannot  endure  it,  out 
of  the  hatred  he  hath  of  another  man's  contentment; 
and  the  jealous  cannot  fufFer  it,  through  the  over- 
much 
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much  love  he  bcareth  to  himfclf,  perpetually  fearing 
left  the  communication  of  love  may  tend  to  the 
diminution  of  the  good  he  pofiefleth,  or  pretends 
to  have  a  right  to  poflefs.  It  is  undoubted  that  a 
good  hufband  makes  his  wife  loyal  by  accounting 
her  fuch;  and  that  he  who  fufpefketh  evil  in  an 
innocent  creature^  gives  her  occafion  of  fin.  More-* 
over,  the  jealous  man,  like  Ixion^  lives  upon  the 
wheel  of  an  eternal  torment. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  fo  free  from  fulpicion^ 
that  he  received  with  one  hand  the  drink,  which  his 
phyfician  brought  him,  and  with  the  other  (hewed 
him  the  letter,  by  which  he  was  advifcd  that  Darius 
had  promifed  him  great  rewards  topoifon  him.  A 
noble  difpofition  cannot  believe  that  in  another^ 
which  is  not  in  himfelf,  and  will  never  diftruft  thofe 
whofe  fervices  have  deferved  their  truft.  Sufpicion 
is  as  great  an  enemy  to  wifdom  as  credulity. 

It  is  but  the  middle  kind  of  wits  that  are  capable 
of  this  contagion:  excellent  ones  are  above,  and 
mean  ones  below  it;  thefe  are  ignorant  of  the  occ^* 
(ions,  and  the  other  unmoved  with  them.  It  is  in 
this  that  ftupidity  arrives  at  the  fame  points  as  wif- 
dom, and  clowns  are  as  happy  as  philofophers.  But 
thofe  that  afHift  themfelves  for  misfortunes,  where 
there  is  no  remedy  but  patience,  do  entertain  this 
error  in  the  world,  and  have  a  whok  moon  in  their 

head| 
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keadi  when  they  think  they  have  but  half  a  one  in 
their  forehead.  It  is  a  paflion  very  fenfelefs^  whereby 
we  afflift  ourfelvesj  without  obliging  any  body; 
and  make  a  torment  in  this  world,  for  fear  of  miflSng 
it  in  the  next  If  we  difcovcr  our  fufpicions  to  hi 
falfe,  we  are  obliged  to  a  repentance:  if  we  find 
them  true,  we  cannot  be  too  miferable  for  being 
too  curious. 

Jealoufy  hath  no  bounds  to  its  invention,  but 
impoflibility:  there  is  no  malice  black  enough  to 
blind  this  paffion's  capacity;  it  gives  craft  to  the 
dulled,  and  perverts  the  moft  virtuous  to  fcek  fatis- 
fadtion  for  this  injury* 

Some,  that  arc  none  of  the  chafteft,  are  yet  jealous 
of  their  hufbands,  and  violate  the  law  of  nature,  as 
well  as  of  divinity,  not  enduring  to  be  paid  what 
they  lend.  An  ingenuous  liberty  is  a  better  guard 
than  any  rcftraint.  Freedom  extinguilhes  defire, 
and  interdidtion  kindlesit.  When  the  opportunities 
of  fin  are  common,  they  are  neglefted;  when  they 
are  rare,  they  are  made  ufe  of,  lefl:  they  fliould  not 
be  met  with  again  fo  commodjoufly.  Jealoufy  is 
for  love,  envy  for  fortune,  and  emulation  for  virtue: 
the  goods  of  fortune  are  too  grofs  and  material; 
thofe  of  love  too  light  for  our  minds;  only  thofe  of 
virtue  dcferve  to  be  made  their  objeft.  It  is  for 
bcr  only  that  competitors  endure  one  another  in  their 

defignsf 
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defigns;  and  there  is  no  more  fedidon  or  diipute 
amongft  them>  than  there  is  for  the  impropriation  of 
the  light  of  the  fun,  or  the  influence  of  the  ftars. 

To  find  a  retreat  for  the  perfecution  of  jealoufy, 
let  us  make  ufe  of  holy  Jofeph  and  the  Virgin,  to 
teach  us  that  the  chafteft  of  women  ^as  made  jea-# 
lous  the  moft  innocent  of  men.  There  is  fbmetimes 
more  misfortunes  in  it  than  ill-meaning:  we  muft 
negle£tche  apparency  like  him,  and  fuflPer  fulpicions 
like  her.  It  is  no  fmall  conlblation  to  think,  that 
^fter  all  the  proofs  and  teftimonies  that  may  feem  to 
be  contrived  to  make  us  to  conclude  ill,  it  is  better 
in  this  extremity  to  believe  a  miracle,  than  a  fin; 
and  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  God,  rather  than 
(he  weaknefs  of  the  creature. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


QUEEN  Elizabeth  (faid  Sir  Walter  Raleigh) 
would  fet  the  reafon  of  her  meanefl:  fubjefts 
againft  the  authority  of  her  greatefl:  counfellors.  By 
her  patience  herein,  (he  raifed  the  ordinary  cuftoms 
of  London,  above  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
without  any  impofition.     The  Lord  Burfeigh,  the 

Earl 
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Earl  of  Lciceftcr,  and  Secretary  Walfingham,  (all 
three  penfioners  to  Cuftomer  Smith)  joined  to  fet 
themfelvcs  againft  a  poor  waiter  of  the  cuftom- 
hpufe,  called  Cardwarder,  and  commanded  the 
grooms  of  the  chamber  not  to  give  him  admiffion. 
But  the  Queen  fent  for  him,  on  a  petition,  which 
'he  delivered  into  her  hand,  and  gave  him  counte- 
nance againft  them  all.  It  would  not  ferve  the 
turn  with  her  to  be  told  by  her  great  ofBcers,  that 
ihe  difgraced  them  by  allowing  her  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  bufy  heads,  and  that  fhe  diflionoured  her 
own  dignity.  She  had  always  this  to  anfwer:— 
^'  That  if  men  fliould  complain  unjiiftly  againft  her 
"  Minifters,  Ihc  knew  well  enough  how  to  punifli 
*'  themi  but  if  they  had  reafon  for  the  complaint 
"  they  offered,  (he  was  Queen  of  all,  the  /mall 
"  as  well  as  the  great,  and  would  not  fuffer  herfelf 
*^  to  be  befieged  by  fervants,  who  could  have  no 
**  motive  for  wilhing  it,  but  their  intercft  in  the 
"  oppreflion  of  others/' 


ANECDOTE  OF  SULLY, 

MINISTER    TO    HENRY    IV. 


TVyTADAME  d*Entragues,  Henry's  favourite 
•  -*•  miftrefs,  was  extremely  angry  with  Sully  one 
day,  on  his  not  immediately  paying  to  her  brother, 

fome 
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fome  gratuity  which  that  Monarch  had  ordered  hltn« 
*'  The  King,"  faid  fhe  to  him,  "  would  aft  very 
^'  fingularly  indeed,  if  he  were  to  difplace  perfons  of 
^*  quality  merely  to  give  into  your  notions.  And 
^<  pray,  Sir,  to  whom  ihould  a  king  be  kind,  if  not 
*'  to  his  relations,  his  courtiers,  and  his  miftreffes?" 

*  That  might  be  very  well.  Madam,'  replied  Sully, 
'  if  the  king  took  the  money  out  of  his  own  purfe; 
^  but  in  general  he  takes  it  out  of  thofe  of  (hop* 

*  keepers,  artifans,  labourers,  and  farmers.     Thefe 

*  perfons  enable  him  to  live.  One  matter  is  enough 
^  for  us,  and  we  have  no  occafion  for  fuch  a  number 
^  of  courtiers,  of  princes,  and  of  king's  miftreffcs.* 


THE  DUTIES 

THAT   OUGHT   TO   SUBSIST 

BETWEEN  FRIEND  AND  FRIEI^D, 


/^F  all  the  relations  wherein  we  (land  towards 
^"^  one  another,  there  is  none  more  ftrift  and 
binding,  none  more  neqeflary  and  beneficial,  than 
that  of  Friendfhip.  For  human  nature  is  imperfcft  j 
it  has  not  fund  enough  to  furnifh  out  a  folitary  lifej 
and  the  mod  delicious  place,  barred  from  all  com- 
merce and  fociety,  would  be  infupportable.  Bcfides 
there  are  fo  many  adverfe  accidents  attending  us, 

that. 
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that,  without  the  communion  of  friendlhip,  virtue 
itfelf  is  not  able  to  accomplifli  its  end ;  becaufe  the 
beft  good  man,  on  feveral  occafions^  often  want$ 
an  afliftant  to  direA  his  judgment,  quicken  his 
induftry,  and  fortify  his  fpirits.  *  A  brother/  in- 
deed, as  the  wife  man  obferyes,  *  was  bom  for  ad* 
*  verfityi  but  there  is  a  friend,  that  fticketh  clofer 
^  than  a  brother/  and  therefore  he  that  has  found 
this  precious  treafure  has  laid  up  a  good  foundation 
againft  the  day  of  trouble;  becaufe  every  true  and 
real  friendlhip  will  be  an  alloy  to  his  forrows,  an 
cafe  to  his  palTions,  a  fan6tuary  to  his  calamities,  a 
relief  of  his  oppreflions,  a  repofitory  of  his  fecrets, 
a  counfellor  of  his  doubts,  and  an  advocate  for  his 
intercft,  both  with  God  and  man.  And  yet,  as 
neceffary  and  beneficial  as  this  relation  is,  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  there  is  no  one  thing  wherein  wc 
miftake  ourfelves  more.  Men  ufually  call  them 
their  friends  with  whom  they  have  an  intimacy, 
though  that  Intimacy,  perhaps,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
an  union  and  combination  in  fin.  The  drunkard* 
for  inHance,  thinks  him  his  friend  who  will  fwallow 
wine  in  bowls,  and  keep  him  company  in  his  de- 
bauches^ the  proud  man,  him  his  friend  who  will 
blow  up  the  bladder,  and  indulge  his  vanity  with 
fulfome  flattery;  and  the  deceitful  man,  him  his 
friend  that  will  aid  and  aflfift  him  in  carrying  on  his 
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fchemes  of  fraud  and  diflioneftf.    Butj  alas!  this 
is  fo  far  from  being  fricndftiip,  that  it  defervcs  a  very 
different  appellation.    A  true  friend  loves  his  friend, 
fo  that  he  is  very  zealous  for  his  good;  and  certainly 
he  that  is  really  fo,  will  never  be  the  inftrument  of 
bringing  him  into  the  greateft  evil.  How  far  foevcr, 
then,  a  refemblance  in  humour  or  opinion,  a  fancy 
for  the  fame  bufinefs  or  diverfion,  may,  on  fome 
occaiions,  be  a  ground  of  affeftion;  yet  this  is 
generally  allowed,  both  by  moralifts  and  divines, 
that  virtue  is  the  only  proper  foundation  of  friend- 
fhip,  and  that  none  but  good  men  are  capable  of  it: 
and,  among  thefe,  it  may  not  improperly  be  defined 
to  be — ^An  induftrious  purfuit  of  Our  friend's  real 
advantages,  or  obliging  ourfelves  to  do  unto  him  all 
the  good  offices  that  our  fidelity  and  afliftance,  our 
advice  and  admonition,  our  candour  and  conftancy, ' 
can  cffedt. 

.  .Friendlhip,  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
takes  its  denomination  from  love:  and  as  love  is 
every  where  the  fame,  fo  there  is  no  principle  more 
faithful,  and  what  Icfs  confults  the  arts  of  diffimula* 
tion.  A  friend  therefore  will  purfue  the  advantages 
of  thofc  he  truly  loves,  as  if  they  were  his  ownj 
becaufe  there  will  be  no  gres^t  difference  between 
the  power  of  felf-love,  and  the  love  of  a  perfon 
whom,  by  the  laws  of  fricndfhip,  he  is  bound  to 

love 
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love  as  well  as  hirnlclf.     From  this  principle  he 
eipoufes  his  intercft,  whether  the  opportunities  of 
doing  him  fervicc  be  known  to  him  or  not:  he 
maintains  his  honour  and  right,  though  invaded  by 
the  moft  potent  adverfary,  or  ftruck  at  by  the  moft 
clandeftine  malice.     And^  as  he  fufiers  none  he  can 
hinder  to  injure  his  charafter  or  fortune,  fo  he  is 
cfpecially  careful  himfelf  to  avoid  all  ill-bred  fami- 
liarities in  company,  or  mercenary  incroachmcnts 
vpon  his  good  nature;  as  v^ry  well  knowing,  that 
friendfhip,  though  it  be  not  nice  and  exceptious, 
yet  muft  not  be  treated  coarfcly;  and  that  the  neg- 
left  of  good  manners  therein,  is  the  want  of  its 
greateft  ornament.     Above  all,  he  is  continually 
upon  his  guard  to  keep  the  fccrets,  which  his  friend 
has  repofed  in  his  bread,  with  the  moft  facred  ta-r 
citurnity;  becaqfe  a  difcovery  of  thefe,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  wife  Son  of  Sirac,  who  well  underftood 
the  laws   and  pun6l:ualities  of   friendfhip,    is  an 
offence,  of  all  others,  the  moft  provoking  and  the 
moft  unpardonable.     For  *  who  fo  difcovereth  fe^ 
crets,  lofcth  his  credit,  and  (hall  never  find  a  friend 
to  his  mind.     Love  thy  friend,  and  be  faithful  unto 
him;  but,  if  thou  betrayeft  his  fecrets, . follow  no 
more  after  him ;  for,  as  one  letteth  a  bird  out  of  his 
hand,  fo  haft  thou  let  thy  friend  go,  and  fhall  no?  get 
him  again.     Follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he  is  too 

far 
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far  off  J  he  is  as  z  roc  efcaped  out  of  the  fnare.  As 
for  a  wound,  it  may  be  bound  up;  and,  after  revi- 
ling, there  may  be  a  reconciliation ;  but  he  that 
bctrayeth  fccrets  is  without  hope/ 

How  far  the  meafurc  of  mutual  afldftance  ought 
to  extend  among  friends,  is  not  fo  eafy  a  matter,  in 
each  particular,  to  determine;  but  this  we  may  fay, 
in  general,  that  as  far  as  opportunity,  difcretion,  and 
former  pre-cngagements  will  give  us  leave,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  goj  and  that  to  break  upon  the  fcore 
of  danger  or  cxpence  is  narrow-fpirited ;  provided 
the  afliftance  may  be  given  without  ruin  to  our- 
felves  or  prejudice  to  a  third  perfon,  without  breach 
of  honour  or  violation  of  confcience.     Where  the 
thing  is  unlawful,  we  muft  neither  a(k  nor  comply. 
All  importunities  againft  juftice  are  feverilh  defires, 
and  muft  not  be.gratifled.     He  that  would  engage 
another  in  an  unwarrantable  a6lion>  takes  him  for 
an  ill  perfon,  and,  as  the  motion  h  an  affront,  ought 
to  be  renounced  for  the  injury  of  his  opinion.     But 
where  this  is  not  the  cafe,   we  ought  to  treat  our 
friend,  as  far  as  prudence  and  juftice  will  permit^ 
with  all  the  franknefs  and  generofity  imaginable; 
to  counfel   him,  when  he  wants  advice;  to  cheer 
him,  when  he  wants  comfort;  to  give  unto  him, 
when  be  wants  relief;  and,  even  with  fome  hazard 
to  ourfelves,  to  refcue  him,  when  he  is  in  danger./ 

And 
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And  in  doing  of  this,  wc  fliould  confider  his  occa- 
fions  and  prevent  his  defires,  and  fcarcc  give  him 
time  to  think  that  he  wanted  our  afiiftance;  becaufe 
a  forwardnefs  to  oblige  is  a  great  grace  upon  our 
kindnofs,  and  that  which  doubles  the  intrinfic  worth 
of  it. 

.    It  is  the  obfervation  of  the  wife  King  of  Ifrael, 
^  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone!  for,  if  he  &lleth,  he 
^  hath  not  another  to  help  him  up/    And  this  ob- 
.  iervation  is  verified  upon  none  fo  much,  as  upon 
him  that  is  deftitute  of  friends;  who,  when  he  is 
under  a  perplexity  of  affairs,  where  a  determination 
is  dubious^  and  yet  of  uncommon  confequence, 
cannot  fetch  in  aid  from  another  perfon,  whole 
judgment  may  be  greater  than  his  own,  and  whofe 
concern  he  is  fure  is  no  lefs.     Every  man,  in  his 
own  affairs,  is  found  to  be  lefs  cautious  than  a  pru* 
dent  ftander-by:  he  is  generally  too  eagerly  en- 
gaged, to  make  juft  remarks  upon  the  progrefe  and 
probability  of  things;  and,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  nothing 
is  fo  proper  as  a  judicious  friend,  to  temper  die 
ipirits,  and  moderate  the  purluit;  to  give  the  iignal 
&r  adion,  to  prefs  the  advantage,  and  flrike  the 
critical  minute.     Foreign  intelligence  may  have  a 
Ipy  in  it,  and  therefore  (hould  be  cautioufly  received; 
Arrangers  (I  call  all  fuch,  except  friends)  may  be 
defigning  in  their  advice^  or,  if  they  be  fincere,  by 
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miftaking  the  cafe,  they  may  give  wrong  meafurcs: 
but  now  an  old  friend  has  the  whole  fchenne  in  his 
head;  he  knows  the  conftitution,  the  difeafe,  the 
ftrength,  and  the  humour  of  him  he  aflifts ;  what  he 
can  doj  and  what  he  can  bear;  and  therefore  none 
fb  proper  as  he  to  prefcribe,  to  direfl  the  enterprifej 
and  fecure  the  main  chance. 

But,  among  all  the  offices  of  friendOiip,  there  is 
none  that  comes  up  to  our  aiding  and  aflifting  the 
foul  of  our  friend,  and  endeavouring  to  advance  his 
fpiritual  ftate,  by  exhortations  and  encouragements 
to  all  virtue,  by  earncft  and  vehement  diflbafions 
from  all  fin,  and  cfpecially  by  kind  and  gentle  re- 
proofs, where  there  is  rcafon  to  prefume  an  offence 
has  been  committed.  This  is  fo  peculiarly  the  duty 
of  a  friend,  that  there  is  none  befides  fo  duly  qualified 
for  it.  The  reproofs  of  a  relation  may  be  thought 
to  proceed  from  an  afRrftation  of  fuperiority;  of  an 
enemy,  from  a  Ipirit  of  malice;  and  of  an  indifferent 
perfon  from  pride  and  impertinence;  and  fo  be 
flighted:  but  when  they  come  from  one  who  loves 
us  as  His  own  foul,  and  come  armed  with  all  the 
tender  concern  that  an  unfeigned  affcftion  is  known 
to  difbate,  they  muft  of  courfe  take  efiedb,  and  be- 
come irrefiftible.  Self-love,  like  a  falfe  glafs^ 
generally  reprefents  the  complexion  better  than 
nature  has  made  it;  men  have  no  great  inclination 

to 
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to  be  prying  into  their  own  deformities,  and  have 
fuch  unwillingnefs  to  hear  of  their  faults  that  who- 
ever undertakes  the  work,  had  need  have  a  ftrong 
prepofleffion  in  his  favour;  and  therefore  the  friend, 
that  alone  is  qualified  for  it,  afts  the  part  of  a  flat- 
terer, and  betrays  the  offender  into  fecurity,  when 
he  fees  him  commit  things  worthy  of  blame,  and 
yet  filently  paffcs  them  by.  *  Open  reproof,'  fays 
the  wife  man,  *  is  better  than  fuch  fccrct  love;  for 
'  faithful  are  the  words  of  a  friend,  but  the  kUTes^of 

*  an  enemy  are  deceitful.' 

But  though  we  are  required  to  admonifh  our 
friend  when  we  fee  him  do  amifs,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  to  do  it,  will  require  our  utmoft  care, 
and  fhew  our  Ikill  and  addrefs,  as  well  as  our  love 
and  efteem  for  him.  *  A  word,  fitly  fpoken,'  fays 
Solomon,  *  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  piiJtures  of 

*  filver:  as  an  ear-ring  of  gold,  and  an  ornament  of 

*  fine  gold,  fo  is  a  wife  reprover  upon  an  obedient  ear.' 
What  gracefulnefs  there  is  in  colours  judicioufly 
chofen,  and  rightly  put  together ;  what  agreeablc- 
nefs  there  is  in  the  moft  valuable  metals,  fo  oppo- 
fitely  placed  as  to  add  to  each  other's  luftre;  what 
beauty  arifes  from  the  richeft  and  choiceft  orna« 
ments;  fuch  is  the  gratefulnefs,  fuch  is  the  excel- 
lency, fuch  is  the  beauty  of  a  wife  reproof,  fitted  to 
the  occafion  of  it,  to  the  perfon  and  charadter  of 
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tliofe  that  reprove/  and  of  thofe  that  are  reproved: 
and  this,  in  the  cafe  of  friends,  ought  certainly  to  be 
managed  with  all  candour  and  kindnefs,  with  all 
ineeknefs  and  humility,  without  any  figns  of  bitter- 
nefs,  and  words  of  reproach,  or  airs  of  fuperiority. 

But  though  we  are  allowed  in  this  manner  to 
reprove  the  faults  of  our  friend,  yet  are  we  to  re* 
member  that,  this  is  to  be  done  in  private j,  and 
that  no  care  muft  be  wanting,  oh  our  parts,  to  con- 
ceal them  from  the  knowledge  of  others.  And  it 
is  a  great  and  noble  thing  to  cover  the  blemifhes, 
and  excufe  the  failings  of  a  friend;  to  draw  a  cur- 
tain before  his  errors,  and  to  difplay  his  perfeftions; 
to  bury  his  weaknefs  in  (llence,  and  proclaim  his 
virtues  upon  the  houfe-top.  This,  as  one  expreflcs 
it,  is  an  imitation  of  the  charities  of  heaven,*  which, 
when  the  creature  lies  proftrate  in  the  weaknefs  of 
flcep,  fpreads  the  covering  of  night  and  dacknefs 
over  It,  to  conceal  it  in  that  condition;  but  as  foon 
^  our  fpirits  are  refreflied^  and  nature  returns  to  its 
morning  vigour,  God  then  bids  the  fun  rife,  and 
Ibine  upon  the  day,  both  tp  advance  and  flicw  our 
aftivity. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  duties  or  approved  quali- 
ties of  friendfliip,  viz.  to  be  faithful  in  our  profef- 
fions,  and  zealous  in  our  fervices,  prudent  in  our 
•advices,  and  gentle  in  our  rcprooG,  to  our  friend ;  to 
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be  dumb  to  his  fecrets,  filent  to  his  faults,  and  full 
of  the  commendations  of  his  virtues;  and,  where 
thefe  are  mutually  praftifed,  there  is  lefs  danger  of 
the  remaining  duty,  which  is  conftancy,  or  fuch  a 
{lability  and  firmnefs  of  friend  (hip  as  overlooks  and 
pafTes  by  all  thofe  lefTer  failures  of  kindnefs  and 
refpeft^  that,  through  frailties  incident  to  human 
nature,  a  man  may  be  fometimes  guilty  of;  and  yet 
(lill  retain  the  fame  habitual  good-will,  and  pre* 
vailing  propenfity  of  mind  to  his  friend,  that  he  had 
before.     Alas!  there  is  no  cxpefting  the  temper  of 
paradife  in  the  corruption  of  the  world:  the  beft  of 
people  cannot  be  always  the  fame,  always  awake 
and  entertaining;  the  accidents  of  life,  the  indifpo- 
fitions  of  health,  the  imperfeflions  of  reafon,  mufl: 
be  allowed  for;  nor  muft  every  ambiguous  expref- 
fion,  or  every  little  chagrin,  or  ftart  of  paflion,  be 
thought  a  fufficient  caufe  of  difunion.    *  Ointment 
'  and  perfume,'  fays  the  wife  man,  *  rejoice  the  heart; 
*  fodoes  the  fweetnefs  of  a  man's  friend;*  whereupon 
it  follows,  *  thine  own  friend  and  thy  father's  friend 
^  forfake  not/    To  part  with  a  tried  friend,  and  one 
that  is  grown  old,  as  it  were,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
fwiily,  befides  the  injuftice  done  him,  is  both  un- 
reafonable  levity,  fuch  as  argues  a  mind  governed 
by  caprice  only,  and  egregious  folly,  iuch  as  prodi- 
gally caft  away  one  of  the  greateft  bleflings  of 

human 
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human  life*    For  ^  a  faithful  friend  is  a  ftrong  de- 
'  fence;  and  he  that  hath  found  fuch  a  one  hath 
^  found  a  treafure.'    And  as  nothing  can  countervail 
a  faithful  friend,  fo  when  we  have  once  cnteitd  into 
that  relation,   I  know  of  nothing  that  fhould  dif- 
folve  it,  but  either  downright  malevolence  or  incor- 
rigible vice.     Thefe  indeed  ftrike  at  the  fundamen- 
tals, and  make  a  correfpondence  impradticablci  but, 
even  when  the  cafe  comes  to  this  unhappy  pafs, 
there  is  ftill  a  decency  in  the  manner  of  our  difunion, 
and  prudence  feems  to  direft  that  we  fhould  draw 
off  by  degrees,  rather  than  come  to  an  open  rupture. 
From  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjedl,  it  feems 
plainly  to  follow,  that  every  one  is  not  qualified  to 
enter  into  the  relation  of  friendfliip,  wherein  there  is 
occafion  for  largeiiefs  of  mind  and  agreeablenefs  of 
temper  i  for  prudence  of  behaviour,  for  courage  and 
conftancy,  for  freedom  from  paffion  and  felf-conceit. 
A  man  that  is  fit  to  be  made  a  friend  of,  mufi:  have 
conduft  to  manage  the  engagement,  and  refolution 
to  maintain  it;  he  muft  ufe  freedom  without  rough- 
nefs,   and  oblige  without  defign.     Cowardice  will 
betray  friendfliip,   and  covetoufnefs  will  ftarve  itj 
folly  will  be  naufeous;  pallion  is  apt  to  rufHe;  and 
pride  will  fly  out  into  contumely  and  negleft:  and 
therefore,  to  conclude  with  the  wifdom  of  the  fon 
of  Siracj  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a  friend,  ^  If 
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*  thou  wouldeft  get  a  friend,  (fays  he)  prove  him  firft, 

*  and  be  not  hafty  to  credit  him;  for  fome  man  is  a 

*  friend  for  his  own  occafion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the 

*  day  of  thy  trouble/     As,  ^gain,  '  fome  friend  is  a 

*  companion  at  the  table  5  in  thy  profperity  he  will  be 

*  as  thyfelfi  but  if  thou  be  brought  low,  he  will  be 
^againft   thee,    and   hide  himfelf   from  thy  face. 

*  Wherefore,  prove  thy  friend  firft,  and  be  not  hafty 

*  to  credit  him. 


A  CURIOUS  ANECDOTE 

RELATING    TO    A 

LORD  ABERGAVENNY, 

IN    THE   REIGK   of   qUEEN    ELIZABETH. 


T^HE  Lord  of  Abergavenny  was  fo  fie^rce  and 
~  hafty  a  young  nobleman,  that  no  fervant  or 
gentleman  in  that  houfe  could  continue,  long  quiet, 
but  he  would  quarrel  with  them  upon  any  fmall 
caufe,  till  Mr.  Pcrrot  came  thither,  whom  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ferving-men  perceiving  to  be  of  a  bold 
Ipirit,  comely  ftature,  good  ftrength,  and  feemingly 
courageous,  they  then  told  the  young  Lord  of 
Abergavenny,  that  there  was  a  young  gentleman 
come  to  the  houfe,  who  would  match  him. — ''  Is 
"  there  fuch  a  one?'*  faid  he,  "  let  me  fee  him." — 
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And  fo  coming  where  Mr.  Perrot  was,  for  the  firft 
ialutation  he  alked  him — *'  W  hat.  Sir,  are  you  the 
*'  kill-cow  that«muft  match  me." — *  No,'  faid  Mr. 
Perrot,  *  I  am  no  butcher;  but  if  you  ufc  me  no 
*  better  J  you  Ihall  find  I  can  give  a  butcher's  blow/ 
"  Can  you  fo?"  faid  he,  "  I  will  fee  that." — And 
fo  being  both  angry,  they  buckled,  and  fell  to  blows  i 
in  trial  and  continuance  whereof,  the  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny found  that  he  had  his  hands  full  of  him, 
and  was  rather  over-matched  in  ftrength,  and  had  no 
advantage  of  him  in  (lomach,  whereby  he  was  wil- 
ling to  be  parted  from  him.  So  the  ferving-men 
and  other  ^ntlemen  in  the  Marquifs's  houfe,  (when 
they  found  the  young  Lord  Abergavenny  unruly) 
would  ftill  threaten  him  with  Mr.  Perrot* 


A  MEMORABLE  INSTANCE 
or 

HONOUR  AND  INTEGRITY. 


A  Spanilh  cavalier,  in  a  fudden  quarrel,  flew  a. 
-*^  ^  Moorilh  gentleman,  and  fled.  His  purfuers 
foon  loft  fight  of  him,  for  he  had  unperceived 
thrown  himfelf  over  a  garden  wall.  The  owner,  a 
Moor^  happening  to  be  in  his  garden,  was  addrefled 

by 
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by  the  Spaniard  on  his  knees,  who  acquainted  him 
with  his  cafe,  and  implored  concealment.  "  Eat 
*'  this,"  faid  the  Moor,  (giving  hiwi  half  a  peach) 
*'  you  now  know  that  you  may  confide  in  my  pro- 
^«  teftion."  He  then  locked  him  up  in  his  garden 
apartment,  telling  him,  as  foon  as  it  was  night  he 
would  provide  for  his  efcape  to  a  place  of  greater 
fafety.  The  Moor  then  went  into  his  houfe,  where 
he  had  juft  feated  himfelf,  when  a  great  crowd,  with 
loud  lamentations,  came  to  his  gate,  bringing  the 
corpfe  of  his  fon,  who  had  juft  been  killed  by  a 
Spaniard.  When  the  firft  fhpck  of  furprife  was  a 
little  over,  he  learned  from  thedefcription  given,  that 
the  fatal  deed  was  done  by  the  very  perfon  then  in 
his  power.  He  mentioned  this  to  no  one^  but,  as 
foon  as  it  was  dark,  retired  to  his  garden,  as  if  to 
grieve  alone,  giving  orders  that  none  fhould  follow 
him.  Then  accofting  the  Spaniard,  he  faid, 
"  Chriftian,  the  perfon  you  have  killed  is  my  fon  j 
*'  his  body  is  now  in  my  houfe.  You  ought  to 
*'  fufFer,  but  you  have  eaten  with  me,  and  I  have 
*^  given  you  my  faith,  which  muft  not  be  broken." 
He  then  led  the  aftonifhed  Spaniard  to  his  ftables^ 
and  mounted  him  on  one  of  his  fleeteft  horfes,  and 
faid,  "  Fly  far,  while  the  night  can  cover  you;  you 
^*  will  be  fafe  in  the  morning.  You  are  indeed 
"  guilty  of  my  fon's  bloody  but  God  is  juft  and 

^^  good^ 
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^'  good,  and  I  thank  him  I  am  innocent  of  your'si 
*^  and  that  my  faith  given  is  preferved." 


THE  STUDY  OF  MAN. 


nPHE  life  of  man  is  a  mixed  ftate,  full  of  uncer- 
^  tainty  and  viciflitude,  of  anxieties  and  fears. 
For  no  man's  profperity  on  earth  is  liable  and 
aflliredi  hence  no  ftudy,  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  can 
appear  more  important  than  how  to  be  fuitably  pre- 
pared for  the  misfortunes  of  life,  fo  as  to  contemplate 
them  in  profpeft  widiout  difmay^  and,  if  they  muft 
befal,  to  bear  them  without  dejection. 

Throughout  every  age,  power  has  endeavoured 
to  remove  adverfity  to  a  diftance. — Philofophy  has 
ftudied  when  it  drew  nigh,  to  conquer  it  by  patience: 
and  wealth  has  fought  out  e^ery  pleafurc  that  can 
connpenfate,  or  alleviate  pain. 

But  religion  has  been  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  fame 
important  objeft.  The  defence  which  it  provides 
is  altogether  of  an  internal  kind. — It  is  the  heart, 
not  the  outward  ftate,  which  it  profeflcs  to  guard, 
by  affording  the  diftreffed  that  fecurity  and  peace, 
vrhkh  arifes  from  a  belief  of  divine  proteftion. — It 
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opens  to  themfpurces  of  confolation  which  arc  hid- 
den from  others.  By  that  ftrength  of  mind  with 
which  it  endows  them,  it  fcts  them  upon  a  rock, 
againft  which,  the  tempeft  may  violently  beat,  but 
cannot  fhakcj  for  it  prepares  the  fnind  for  encoun- 
tering with  fortitude,  the  moft  fevere  fhocks  of 
adverfity. 


GROSS  ABUSES 

IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


\  MONG  the  many  improvements  that  have 
•^  "**  been  fuggefted  upon  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
education,  it  appears  extraordinary,  that  one  abufe, 
which  ftill  fubfifts  in  full  force,  Ihould  either  have 
been  altogether  difregarded,  or  at  leaft,  not  animad- 
verted on  with  the  feverity  which  it  certainly  de- 
ferves.  I  mean  here  that  tyranny  which  is  fo 
Ihamefully  exercifed  at  npoft  of  the  public  fchools  in 
this  kingdom,  and  thofe  efpeci^ly  which  are  of  the 
greateft  eminence,  by  thofe  more  advanced  in  life- 
over  the  younger  part  of  their  fellows.  Scarcely  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  bred  up  at  any  of  thefe 
feminaries  of  inftruftion,  but  muft  recoUeft,  with 
fome  degree  of  indignation,  the  unworthy  treatment 
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he  endured,  in  his  early  year^,  from  his  tyrannical 
fuperiors. 

This  refledlion  will  probably  fuggeft  another  ftill 
more  painful  to  a  liberal  and  generous  mind,  that 
he  himfelf  as  he  advanced  in  years  and  ftrcngth, 
was  fo  far  mifled  by  cuftom  and  the  example  of  his 
aflbciates,  as  to  praftife  the  fame  cruelty  and  infult 
which  he  had  been  before  compelled  to  undergo. 
To  particularize  inftances  of  fuch  treatment,  would 
be  unneceflkry.  No  man,  educated  at  a  public 
Ichool,  can  deny  that  the  younger  part  of  thofe  fent 
there  for  education  are  treated  not  only  in  a  fervilc 
and  humiliating,  and  often  in  a  cruel  manner,  but 
are  often  made  panders  to  the  vices  of  their  fuperiors. 

The  fcandalous  impropriety  of  tolerating  fuch 
abufes  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one  5  but  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  point  out  more  particularly  to  the 
public  fome  of  the  pernicious  confequences  that 
may  refult  from  thence  to  the  conduft  and  manners 
of  the  rifing  generation,  and  the  degradation  and 
confequent  difgrace  that  muft  rieceffarily  be  brought 
"upon  the  national  charaften  i- 

Previous,  however,  to  thefe  confiderations,  it 
will  be  projper  to  view  the  fubjed  with  a  regard 
to  humanity. 

Can  the  epithet  of  a  tender  parent  be  juftly  ap- 
plied to  anyone  who  expofes  his  cllildren,  at  an  early 

and 
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and  dcfencelefs  age,  to  danger,  mortification,  and 
infult;  to  hazard,  not  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  any  duty,  j^nd  therefore  unneceffary;  and  to  the 
wanton  infliflion  of  pain  and  vexation,  from  which 
no  good  can  be  produced?  We  have  of  late  years 
been  entertained  with  frequent  declamations  con- 
cerning the  cruelty  of  maftersi  of  the  humiliation 
and  depceflion  of  mind  that  is  fo  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  fevere  difcipline  of  a  cruel  pedagogue,  and 
much  common-place  harangue  of  a  fimilar  kind: 
but  I  am  fatisfied    thefe  complaints  are  without 
foundation,  and  are  generally  propagated  by  thofe 
who  wifli  to  deceive  mankmd  into  an  opinion,  that- 
learning  and  fcience  are  attainable  without  labour 
and  ftrift  application;  and  that  this  fecret  is  in  the 
poffeffion  of  fome  advertifing  matter,  who  profefles 
to  teach  in  a  few  months,  what  is,  perhaps,  no  very 
difficult  talk,  to  make  his  pupils  as  wife  as  himfelf: 
or,  in  other  words,  to  teach  ignorance  without 
trouble.     I  apprehend,  that  there  is  more  reafon  to 
blame  the  fchoolmafters  of  the  prefcnt  age  for  too 
great  relaxation  of  difcipline,  than  for  too  fevere 
exertion  of  it.     Had  that  been  properly  fupported, 
we  fhould  fcarcely  have  feen  fuch  a  mutinous  dif- 
pofition  prevailing  among  the  boys  at  the  public 
fchools  in  this  kingdom,  as  has  taken  place  of  late 
yearsi  which  has  arifen,  notfrom  over  exertion  of 

authority;, 
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authority,  but  from  want  of  it; — not  from  reftnt- 
mcnt  of  ill  treatment,  but  from  impatience  of  rea- 
fonable  controul; — not  from  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  but 
from  a  fadlious  licentioufnefs  of  difpofition,  encou- 
raged by  the  backwardnefs  or  tiqdidity  of  thofe  who 
fuperintended  their  condudt,  in  reprefling  their  irre- 
gularities before  they  buril  forth  into  outrage. 

The  continuance  of  the  abufe  here  complained  of 
is  a  fufficient  proofi  were  there  no  other,  that  the 
authority  of  the  mafters  is  at  too  low  an  ebb,  inftead 
of  bemg  tyrannically  exerted.  No  man  who  has  the 
charge  of  education,  but  mud  condemn  fuch  a  fyf- 
tcm  of  domeftic  and  petty,  yet  often  cruel,  tyranny. 
Yet,  how  few,  if  any,  take  mealures  to  overturn,  or 
even  to  moderate  it !  they  are  fenfible  that  the  abufe 
is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  rcdreffed  by  fuch  coercion 
as  they  have  the  fpirit  to  employ. 

But,  in  reality,  the  difcipline  of  a  mafter,  how-* 
ever  feverc  we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  it  to  be,  muft 
be  much  more  tolerable  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  than 
the  tyrannical  authority  affumed  by  his  equals.  The 
chaftifcments  of  mafter,  we  miy  prefume,  are,  in  a 
good  degree  at  leaft,  regulated  by  difcretion,  and 
intended  to  reform  what  is  really  amlfsj  they  can 
fcarcely  recur  often  to  an  individual,  unlefs  it  is  ob- 
vioufly  the  fault  of  him  who  fufiers  it;  and  they  do 
not  carry  with  them  the  fting  of  infult,  which  al- 
ways 
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ways  accompanies  the  wanton  tyranny  of  thofe 
whom  we  are  fenfible  have  no  right  to  the  power 
they  affume. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  fubjcft  in  a  rational 
or  political  light.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  moft 
eminent  author  now  extant^  the  facred  writers  ex- 
cepted, ^  That  a  man  is  deprived  of  half  his  worth 
*  to  fociety  by  being  made  a  flave.'  If  this  be  true, 
can  we  think  it  a  promifing  circumftance  for  the 
nation,  that  the  youth,  on  whom  the  conduft  of  it 
will,  probably,  in  time  devolve,  receive  their  firft 
principle  of  condudt  in  a  ftate  of  tyrannical  fubordi- 
nation  to  their  equals  i  Is  it  probable,  that  the  im- 
preilions  made  at  thofe  years  (hould  leave  no  traces 
of  their  effeftson  the  mind?  What  more  improper 
fyftem  of  education  could  be  devifed  for  a  free  peo- 
ple, than  one  which  commences  with  the  flavcry  of 
an  individual,  and  ends  with  his  becoming  a  tyrant? 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  the  natural  confcquence  of  the 
former.  Thofe  who  have  fufFered  in  this  manner, 
are  impatient  to  revenge  themfelves  on  others  in 
their  turn.  It  is  remarked  at  the  court  of  Turkey, 
that  thofe  eunuchs  who  have  fuffcrcd  the  word  ufage 
in  the  firft  ftages  of  their  preferment,  become  the 
moft  cruel  and  fevere  over  their  dependents,  when 
they  get  into  power.  Were  we  to  educate  a  Captain 
Paflfa,  or  an  Aga  of  the  Janiflaries,  fuch  methods 

might 
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might  be  proper,  but  are  totally  oppofitc  to  a  truly 
Britiih  fyfltem.     It  is  not  indeed  improbable,  diat 
feme  qualities  might  hereby  be  produced,   which 
impofe  upon  incautious  obfervers  for  thofe  which 
aFe  congenial  to  liberty.     It  may  teach  fafition  an 
overbearing  difpofition,  and  an  impatience  of  legal 
reftraint;  but  it  will  not  inculcate  the  neceffity  of 
refpefting  the  rights  of  others  equally  with  their 
own;  it  will  not  inftruft  them  to  value  themfelves 
principally,  if  not  altogether,  on  perfonal  merit,  and 
to  prefer  the  Intereft  of  the  public  to  their  own  pri- 
vate emolument.     In  (hort,  the  objeft  of  obedience 
feems  in  our  public  fchools  to  be  at  prefent  mifplaced. 
loftead  of  its  being  paid  to  the  inftrufbors  and  guar- 
dians of  the  conduct  of  the  youth,  it  is  transferred, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  thofe  who  are  lead  proper  of 
any  to  be  intruded  with  it.     The  matters  Complain 
of  want  of  authority ;  let  them  recover  their  loft 
influence  by  the  nobleft  means  poflible,  that  of 
freeing  from  undue  reftraint  thofe  whom  it  is  their 
duty  to  proteft.    Obedience,  at  prefent  unnaturally 
diverted,  will  then  return  into  its  proper  channel, 
and  coUefting  there,  will  produce  the  bcft  efFeds  on 
the  conduft  and  behaviour  of  our  youth.     It  is  pro- 
bable, that,  in  every  infurreftion  at  a  public  fchopl, 
not  one  twentieth  part  of  thofe  apparently  concerned 
engage  in  it  voluntarily.     They  are  compelled  by 

the 
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the  menaces  or  ill-ufage  of  their  fiiperiors  to  rhuriny 
and  complaint,  of  what,  perhaps,  not  one  fixth  part 
underftands  even  the  pretended  caufe.  Were  this 
tyranny  abolilhed,  rebellions  at  Aich  places  would 
be  no  more;  or  if  they  fliould  break  out,  we  might 
conclude  that  they  were  occafioncd  by  fome  real 
mifconduft  of  the  mafters.  Much  danger  to  the 
younger  part  would  be  avoided,  and  much  unne- 
'  ceffary  uneafinefs.  Principles  of  equality,  liberty, 
and  juftice,  would  naturally  .difFufe  themfelves;  or- 
der and  regularity  would  be  refpefted  when  they  were 
alone  entitled  to  command  refpc6t.  The  attention 
would  then  fix  on  its  proper  point,  and  probably 
continue  through  life  to  produce  fuch  effefts  as 
might  be  hoped;  namely,  of  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  free  conftitution  of 
their  country. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

ANN    BOLEYN. 


TJI7HEN  Dr.  Fifher,  biftiop  of  Rochefter,  was 
beheaded,  the  executioner  carried  the  head 
away  in  a  bag,  with  an  intent  to  have  it  fet  on  Lon- 
don Bridge  that  night,  according  to  the  orders  he 

had 
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had  received.  The  Lady  Ann  Boleyn,  who  was 
the  chief  caufe  of  this  pious  man's  death,  exprefled 
a  defire  to  fee  the  head  before  it  was  fet  up  j  ac- 
cordingly it  was  brought  to  her,  and,  after  viewing  it 
fonne  time,  contemptuoufly  faid  the  following  words: 
^'  Is  this  the  head  that  fo  often  exclaimed  againft 
^'  me?  I  truft  it  fliall  never  do  any  more  harm," 


UNIVERSALITY  OF  CRITICISM: 
BY  S.  WHITCHURCH, 

mONMONOER^  OF  BATH, 


T  TARD  is  his  fate,  in  thefe  cenforious  days, 
^  ^'  Who  rhymes  for  pleafore,  or  who  writes  for 
Who  rakes  the  embers  of  poetic  fire,  [praife^ 

And  lings,  as  love  or  friendfhip  may  infpire. 
Let  but  his  weeping  mufe  the  grave  attend, 
And  pay  her  tribute  to  a  lifelefs  friend  s 
Let  him  but  dare,  in  undiffembrd  woe. 
To  tell  in  print  how  pure  his  forrows  flow; 
Let  him  to  public  view  expofe  his  lyre. 
Though  fraught  his  nunxhers  with  poetic  fire; 
Lo!  would-be  Criticks  rife — a  fnarling  band. 

To 
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To  damn  the  work,  they  cannot  underftand; 

Their  thick,  their  fapient,  (kulls  together  lay, 

Whilft  ign'rance  diftates  what  they  have  to  fayj 

They  throw  the  blot  of  cenfure  on  his  work. 

And  treat  the  author  as  they  would  a  Turk. 

Leaving  his  tea,  his  fugar,  and  his  plumbs. 

Licking  his  fingers,  fucking  both  his  thumbs. 

The  learned  grocer,  with  fagacious  look. 

Makes  fhrewd  remarks  upon  the  haplefs  book. 

Mechanic  preachers  next  in  rank  appear. 

At  the  poor  poet,  and  his  verfe,  to  jeer; 

To  fever  wood,  or  wield  the  fpade  defign'd. 

They  think  by  rule,  to  fenfe  and  reafon  blind; 

As  ever  us'd,  fo  ftill  they  work,  or  preach. 

And  proudly  arrogate  the  right  to  teach  ^ 

Still  the  fame  hackney'd  fubjeft  they  purfue. 

And  ne'er  produce  a  fingle  thought  that's  new. 

Yet  when  a  genius,  bold  and  unconfin'd. 

Dares  to  unlock  the  ftorehoufe  of  his  mind. 

Dares  to  depart  from  fyftematic  rules, 

Dulncfs  alarms  thefe  fyftematic  fools; 

Then  fir'd  with  cruel  rage  they  foon  condemn 

What  can't  be  known,  or  underftood,  by  them.— 

Thus  fidlcrs,  tinkers,  now-a-days  wiH  fit. 

And  judgment  pafs  on  works  of  real  wit ; 

Knights  of  the  razor,  heroes  of  the  goofe. 

Painters,  and  coblers,  ready  in  abufe. 

Bakers, 
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Bakers,  and  fmiths,  and  all  the  vulgar  creinr. 
Which  ignVancc  owns,  and  wifdom  never  knewi 
Confpire  to  run  the  work  of  genius  down. 
And  with  difgrace  its  author  ftrivc  to  crown* 
But  peace,  my  mufe,  for  tho'  thy  treatment  rough, 
When  thou  canft  pleafc  thyfelf— think  that  enough* 

BATH,  1790. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Richard  SteelMj  to  Mrs. 
ScuRLOCKj  mother  of  the  Lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married^  which  will  be  very  acceptable  tofuch  rea- 
ders as  are  capable  of  properly  e/iimating  fuperior 
talents^  and  unbounded  philanthropy.  This  letter 
exhibits  a  minute  Jiatement  of  his  affairs^  at  a  certain 
period^  and  difplays  fuch  a  difpojition  for  domejiic 
happinefsy  as^  if  univerfally  cultivated^  would  be 
found  an  infallible  fpecific  for  half  the  evils  that 
embitter  life. 

TO  MRS.  SCURLOCK. 
Lord  Sunderland's  Office,  Whitdudly  Sept.  3, 1707. 
Madam, 


nPHE  young  Lady,  your  daughter,  told  me  fhe 

-*^     had  a  letter  from  you  of  the  lad  ^nftant; 

wherein  you  gave  her  the  higheft  marks  of  your 

afFeftion  and  anxiety  for  her  welfare,  in  relation  to 

G  me 
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me.  The  main  profpeft  on  thefe  occafions,  is  that 
of  fortune;  and  therefore,  I  fhallvery  candidly  give 
you  an  account  of  myfelf,  as  to  that  particular.  My 
late  wife  had  fo  extreme  a  value  for  me,  that  flie,  by. 
fine,  conveyed  to  me  her  whole  eftate,  fituatc  in 
Barbadoes,  which  with  the  ftock  and  (laves  (proper 
fecurities  being  given  for  the  payment  of  the  rent) 
is  let  for  850L  per  annum,  at  half-yearly  payments; 
that  is  to  fay,  425I.  each  firft  of  May,  and  425I, 
each  firft  of  December.  This  eftate  came  to  her 
incumbered  with  a  debt  of  3000I.  by  legacies  and 
debts  of  her  brother,  whofe  executrix  (he  was,  as 
heirefs.  I  muft  confefs,  it  has  not  been  in  my  power 
toleflen  the  incumbrance,  by  reafon  of  chargeable 
iicknefies,  and  not  having  at  that  time  any  employ- 
ment of  profit.  But  at  prefent,  and  ever  fince  May 
laft,  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State  to  write  the  Gazette,  with  a  falary  of  300I.  a 
year,  paying  a  tax  of  451.  I  am  alfo  gentleman 
waiter  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince,  with  a 
falary  of  lool.  a  year,  not  fubjeft  to  taxes. 
Thus  my  whole  income  is  at  pre-  £. 

fent  per  annum      1250 

Dedu6b  the  intereft  of  3000I.    —  1 80 

Taxes  for  my  employment 45 

225 


Remains  after  thefe  ^edudions  1025 

This 
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This  is,  Mad^mj  the  prefent  ftate  of  my  affairs  i 
and  though  this  income  is  fo  large,  I  have  not  taken 
any  regard  to  lay  up  any  thing  further  than  juft 
what  pays  the  intcreft  above-mentioned.     If  I  may 
be  fo  happy  to  obtain  your  favour,  fo  as  we  may 
live  together  with  finglcnefs  of  mind,  I  fhall  readily 
go  into  fuch  meafures  as  fhall  be  thought  moft  ad- 
vifcable  for  our  mutual  intereft;  and  if  it  is  thought 
fit,  will  fell  wh^t  I  have  in  the  Plantations.     Your 
daughter  acquaints  me,  there  is  a  demand  of  i40ol« 
upon  your  eftate,  the  annual  income  of  which,  is 
better  than  40o\.  per  annum.     You  have  now  the 
whole  view  of  both  our  circumftances  before  you; 
and  you  fee  there  is  a  foundation  for  our  living  in 
a  handfome  manner,  provided  we  can  be  of  one 
mindi  without  which  I  could  not  propofe  to  myfelf 
any  happinefs  or  blefling,  were  my  circumftances 
ever  fo  plentiful.     I  am  at  a  pleafing  jundlure  in  my 
affairs,  and  my  friends  in  great  power,  fo  that  it 
would  be  highly  neceflary  for  us  to  be  in  the  figure 
of  life  we  fhall  think  convenient  to  appear  in,  as 
foon  as  may  be,  that  I  may  profecute  my  expefta- 
tions  in  a  bufy  way  while  the  wind  is  for  me,  with 
juft  confideration,  that  about  a  court  it  will  not  al- 
ways blow  one  way.     Your  coming  to  town  is 
mightily  to  be  wifhcd.     I  promife  myfelf  the  plea- 
fure  of  a  virtuous  and  induftrious  wife,  in  ftudying 

Q  2  to 
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to  do  things  agreeable  to  you.  But  I  will  not  enlarge 
into  profeflions.  I  aflureyou,  I  (hall  always  contend 
with  you,  who  Ihall  lay  the  greater  obligations  on 
the  otheri  and  I  can  forni  to  myfelf  no  greater 
fatisfaftion  than  having  one  day  your  permiffion  to 
fubfcribe  myfelf.  Madam, 

Your  moft  obedient  fon, 

and  moft  humble  fervant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 


ODE  TO  WINTER- 


COME,  focial  Winter,  with  your  hoary  train. 
Come  with  the  torch  that  lights  to  fcience  cell,. 
Peace  be  thy  guide,  in  whofe  fequefter'd  fane 
The  fage  delights,  the  mufes  love  to  dwell. 

For  thee  I  quit  the  flowery  paths  of  eafe. 
No  more  I  ftray  thro'  pleafure's  airy  walks. 

The  autumn  frowns,  the  leaves  defert  their  trees, 
The  fongfters  mope,  the  flowers  leave  their  ftalks. 

Welcome,  fond  nurfe  of  contemplative  hours. 
No  more  the  fons  of  folly  can  delight ; 

The 
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The  trump  of  wifdom  calls  me  to  her  bow'rs, 
Where,  at  her  facred  Ihrine,  my  vows  I'll  plight. 

Hail !  {lately  virtue,  who  attends  thy  throne 

In  all  the  majefty  of  heavenly  birth, 
A  ray  of  glory  brightens  from  her  zone. 

And  beams  immortal  on  her  fons  on  earth. 

Hafte  on  thy  pinions  of  celeftial  down. 
With  foftering  care  beguile  each  irkfome  hour; 

May  flattering  Somnus,  when  I  lay  me  down> 
Carefs  my  fancy  with  his  magic  pow'r. 

In  the  deep  gulph  of  knowledge  let  me  dive. 
And  fearch  for  truth  within  her  golden  mine. 

And  from  the  fount  of  nature  pure  derive 
Th*  inlpiring  genius,  ai;d  the  blifs  divine. 


ANECDOTE  OF  ROSS, 


RELATED    BY    HIMSELF, 


TN  the  year  1752,  during  the  Chriftmas  holidays, 
-*■  I  played  George  Barnwell,  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Pritchard  played  Milwood.  Doftor  Barrowby, 
phyfician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital>  told  me  he 

was 
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was  fent  for  by  a  young  gentleman,  in  Great  St. 
Helen's,  apprentice  to  a  very  capital  nnerchant.  He 
found  him  very  ill  with  a  flow  fever,  a  heavy  ham- 
mer pulfe,  that  no  medicine  could  touch.  The 
nurfe  told  him  he  fighed  at  times  fo  very  heavily, 
that  flie  was  fure  fomething  lay  heavy  on  his  mind.. 
The  Doftor  fent  every  one  out  of  the  room,  and 
told  his  patient,  he  was  fure  that  there  was  fome- 
thing that  opprefled  his  mind,  and  lay  fo  heavy  on 
his  fpirits,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  order  him 
medicine,  unlefs  he  would  open  his  mind  freely. 

After  much  folicitations  on  the  part  of  the  Doftor, 
the  youth  confefled  there  was  fomething  that  lay 
heavy  at  his  heart,  but  that  he  would  fooner  die 
than  divulge  it,  as  it  muft  be  his  ruin  if  it  was  known. 
The  Doftor  aflured  him,  if  he  would  make  him  his 
confidant,  he  would  -by  every  means  in  his  power 
ferve  him,  and  that  the  fecret,  if  he  defired  it,  fhould 
remain  fo  to  all  the  world,  but  to  thole  who  might 
be  neceflfary  to  relieve  him.  After  much  converfa- 
tion,  he  told  the  Dodlor,  he  was  the  fecond  fon  to  a 
gentleman  of  good  fortune  in  HertfordfhirCi  that  he 
had  made  an  improper  acquaintance  with  a  kept 
miftrefs  of  a  Captain  of  an  Indiaman  then  abroad  i 
that  he  was  within  a  year  of  being  out  of  his  time, 
and  had  been  intruded  with  calh,  drafts,  and  notes, 
which  he  had  made  free  with,  to  the  amount  of  two 

hundred 
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hundred  pounds;  that,  going  two  or  three  nights 
before  to  Drury-lane,  to  fee  Ro(s  and  Mrs.  Prit- 
chard  in  their  charafters  of  George  Barnwell  and 
Milwood,  he  was  fo  forcibly  ftruck,  that  he  ha^  not 
enjoyed  a  moment's  peace  fmce,  and  wiflied  to  die,  to 
avoid  the  Ihame  he  faw  hanging  over  him.  The 
Doftor  afked  where  his  father  was?  He  replied,  he 
cxpcdted  him  there  every  minute,  as  he  was  fcnt  for 
by  his  matter  upon  his  being  taken  fo  vefy  ill.  The 
Doflor  dcfired  the  young  gentleman  to  make  him- 
fclf  perfe&ly  eafy,  as  he  would  undertake  his  father 
fhould  make  all  right;  and  to  get  his  patient  in  a. 
promifing  way,  affured  him,  if  his  father  made  the 
Icaft  hefitation,  he  ftiould  have  the  money  oihim. 

The  father  foon  arrived.  The  Doftor  took  him 
into  another  room,  and,  after  explaining  the  whole 
caufe  of  his  fon*s  illncfs,  begged  him  to  favethe 
honour  of  his  family,  and  the  life  of  his  fon.  The 
father,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  gave  him  d,  thoufand 
thanks,  faid  he  would  ftep  to  his  banker,  and  bring 
the  money,  •  While  the  father  was  gone,  Doftor 
Barrowby  went  to  his  patient,  and  told  him  every 
thing  would  be  fettled  in  a  few  minutes,  to  his  eafe 
and  fatisfadion;  that  his  father  was  gone  to  his 
banker's  for  the  money,  and  would  foon  return  with 
peace  and  forgivenefs,  and  never  mention,  or  even 
think  of  it  more.    What  is  very  extraordinary,  .the 

Doftor 
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Doftor  told  me,  that  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  com- 
municated this  news  to  his  patient,  upon  feeling  his 
pulfe,  without  the  help  of  any  medicine,  he  was  quite 
another  creature.  The  father  came  with  notes  to  the 
amount  of  200I.  which  he  put  into  his  fon's  hands— 
they  wept,  kiffed,  and  embraced — the  fon  foon  re- 
covered, and  lived  to  be  a  very  eminent  merchant. 
Dr.  Barrowby  never  told  me  the  name,  but  the  (lory 
he  mentioned  often  in  the  green-room  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre;  and  after  telling  it  one  night  when  I 
was  (landing  by,  he  faid  to  me,  "  You  have  done 
'^  fome  good  in   your  profeflionj  more,  perhaps, 
"  than  many  a  clergyman  who  preached  lalt  Sun- 
^'  day;"-  for  the  patient  told  the  Doftor,  the  play 
raifed  fuch  horror  and  contrition  in  his  foul,  that, 
if  it  would  pleafe  God  to  ralfe  a  friend  to  extri- 
cate him  out  of  that  diftrefs,  he  would  dedicate 
the  re(k  of  his  life  to  religion  and  virtue.     Though 
I  never  knew  his  name,  or  faw  him  to  my  know- 
ledge, I  had  for  nine  or  ten  years,  at  my  benefit,  a 
note  fealed  up  wirh  ten  guineas,  and  thefe  words ; 
'*  A  tribute  of  gratitude  from  one  who  was  highly 
*'  obliged,   and  faved  from  ruin,  by  feeing  Mr, 
^^  Rofs's  performance  of  Barnwell  !*' 
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Tp  VERY  ferious  perfon  muft  trace  the  marks  of 
-^^  an  invifible  hand,  in  all  the  variegated  paths 
of  life.  He  muft  acknowledge,  that  it  is  not  in  man 
who  walketh  to  direft  his  ftepsj  yea,  he  will  re- 
joice to  find  they  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,  who 
delighteth  in  his  way:  and  were  we  more  obfervant 
of  the  hand  of  providence,  many  of  our  enquiries 
would  be  needlefs:  we  Ihould  fee  the  path  marked 
out  before  us;  and  if  at  any  time,  thro'  miftake,  we 
(hould  turn  either  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left,  w^ 
fliould  hear  a  ftill  fmall  voice  whifpering  behindf 

^*  This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it/* 

Amaz'd,  the  wonders  of  thy  God  behold ! 
And  meditate  his  mercies  manifold. 
Oh !  happy  time,  when,  Ihaking  off  this  clayt 
The  human  foul  at  liberty  fhall  ftray 
Thro*  all  the  works  of  nature !  fhall  defcry 
Thofe  objefts  which  evade  the  mortal  eye. 
No  diftance,  then,  (hall  ftretch  beyond  its  flight, 
No  fmallnefs  *fcape  its  penetrating  fights 
But,  in  their  real  effcnce,  fliall  be  (hewn 
Worlds  unexplor'd,  creations  yet  unknown, 

ON 
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MEMORY  AND  REFLECTION, 


Ti^EMORY  and  Reflexion  are  fo  intimately 
^^^  connefted,  that  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  an 
impoflible  thing,  how  a  man  can  perfift  in  a  courfe 
of  error  and  vice,  who  has  not  in  a  very  confiderable 
degree,  weakened  the  powers  of  memory:  and  that 
they  may  be  weakened  by  many  indulgences,  inde- 
pendently of  the  natural  decay  of  the  human  faculties, 
is  confiftent  with  the  experience  of  all  mankind. 
Slight  inftances  of  this  every  man  is  acquainted  with, 
who  has  been  accuftomed  to  review  his  conduft; 
but  the  moft  melancholy  ones  are  in  the  cafe  of 
thofe  who  are  fuddenly  arrefted  in  the  career  of 
wickednefs  by  fome  temporal  calamity,  which  con- 
fines them  to  folitude,  and  who  very  foon  difcover, 
with  repentant  furprife,  that  their  prefent  unhappy 
fituation  is  occafioned  by  their  having  forgotten  the 
duties  prefcribcd  in  early  life,  fanftioned  by  univer- 
fal  experience,  and  bounded  by  all  the  advcrfities  to 
which  human  beings  are  expofed. 

And  why  is  it  that  men  forget  that  which  it 
would  be  fo  much  their  advantage  to  remember  i 

Why 
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Why  is  it  they  forego  the  plcafurcs  of  the  rational, 
for  the  more  low  and  groveling  indulgences  of  the 
animal  being?  Bccaufe,  involved  in  more  of  the 
cares  of  life  than  contentment  would  require,  and 
partaking  of  more  of  its  pleafures  than  the  mind  ha^ 
any  neceffity  for,  they  have  no  leifure  to  abftraft 
themfelves  from  fuch  employments,  to  turn  inwards, 
and  to  fcrutinize  the  nature  of  thofe  things  ^hich 
feem  to  give  mod  delight.  It  is  wife,  therefore,  to 
appropriate  certain  times  for  this  retroipedtive  duty. 
It  is  wife  now  and  then  to  withdraw  to  the  indulgence 
of  cool  deliberation,  and  enquire  how  far  that  which 
has  engaged  the  paflions,  and  gratified  the  curiofity, 
be  confiftent  with  thofe  laws  which  fafhion  cannot 
alter,  and  which  the  example  of  a  multitude,  how- 
ever fafcinating,  cannot  abrogate. 

Of  fuch  opportunities  for  refleftion,  fome  are  ac* 
cidental,  and  fome  voluntary.  The  former  are, 
though  perhaps  more  irrefiftible,  yet  more  precarious 
than  the  latter.  Among  many  fuch,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  death  of  friends,  who  have  been  endeared 
to  us  by  a  long  interchange  of  mutual  kindncfs  5  the 
fudden  and  unexpedtcd  bankruptcy,  whether  in  for- 
tune, or  in  character,  of  thofe  for  whom  we  have 
entertained  a  favourable  opinion;  or,  the adverfities 
that  may  have  happened  to  ourfelvcs,  whether  wc 
have  or  have  not  exerted  our  beft  abilities  to  avert 

them« 
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them.  To  thefe  may  be  added  any  great  calamity 
fallen  upon  perfons  with  whom  we  have  no  particu- 
lar intimacy,  which  we  muft  feel  as  good  Chriftians; 
or  any  national  difafters,  in  which,  though  we  may 
not  ourfelves  be  direftly  involved,  yet  we  have  a 
natural  relation  as  good  citizens,  Thefe,  I  obferve, 
may  be  termed  accidental,  and  they  may  be  preca- 
rious: it  may  be  long  before  we  meet  with  them,  or 
we  may  meet  with  them  feldom.  But  voluntary 
opportunities  for  refleftion  cannot  be  wanting  to 
any  man,  who  has  not  loft  the  power  of  thinking. 
That  they  ought  to  be  frequent,  may  be  urged 
from  the  great  power  the  affairs  of  life  have  to  draw 
us  from  ourfelves i  and  that  they  ought  to  be  feri- 
oufly  embraced,  will  equally  appear  from  the  obli- 
gations of  virtue  and  religion,  which  are  binding  on 
every  man,  and  immutable  through  all  revolutions. 
The  conclufion  of  a  year  prefents  itfelf  as  one  of 
thofe  occafions,  on  which  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to 
rcfift  fome  intrufions  of  a  tTioughtful  mind/  It  is 
by  years  we  eftimate  the  length  of  human  life;  the 
account  is  not  long  in  any  of  us,  and  when  we  arrive 
at  a  number  which  is  not  very  great,  experience  tells 
us  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  we  (hall  live  to  double  it. 
But  we  may  yet  hope  there  is  yet  time  to  amend 
what  has  been  amifs,  and  to  render  the  evening  of 

lif(j 
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life  correfpondent  to  the  bright  morning  when  our 
day  commenced. 

In  refleding  upon  the  concluding  year  it  will  not 
efcape  any  one,  that  it  has  been  checquered  with 
numerous  viciffitudes,  that  have  befallen  thofe  who 
had  a  part  in  our  eftcem,  or  our  afFcdion,  Nor  is  it 
lefs  obvious,  that  fuch  occurrences  are  a  ftriking 
confirmation  of  the  ftiortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  time, 
and  of  how  little  avail  it  is  to  labour  and  toil  to  ex- 
cels for  that  upon  which  we  can  place  no  rational 
dependence.  More  abfurd  yet  will  it  appear,  to 
have  facrificed  our  principles  to  the  attainment  of 
objedts  that  yield  fo  precarious  a  fatisfaftion.  Bet- 
ter far  is  it  to  confider  that,  as  time  is  fhort,  it  ought 
to  be  hufbanded  fo  as  that  we  may  have  fome  con- 
folation  in  reflefting  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  beenfpenti  and  as  it  is  uncertain,  in  providing 
that  we  may  not  be  unprepared  or  appalled,  fhould 
we  be  called  to  leave  life  in  the  midft  of  our  moft 
engaging  fchemes. 

*  Divines,*  fays  a  learned  author,  '  have,  with 
'  great  ftrength  and  ardour,  (hewn  the  ablurdity  of 

*  delaying  reformation  and  repentances'  a  degree  of 

*  folly,  indeed,  which  fets  eternity  to  hazard.     It  is 

*  the  fame  weaknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
'  of  the  negleft,  to  transfer  any  care,  which  now 

*  claims  our  attention,  to  a  future  time.    We  fubjefl: 

'  our- 
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*  ourfelves  to  ncedlcfs  dangers  from  accidents  which 

*  early  diligence  would  have  obviated^  or  perplex 

*  our  minds  by  vain  precautions^  and  make  provi- 

*  fion  for  the  execution  of  defigns  of  which  the  op- 

*  portunity  once  miffed  never  will  return.    As  he 

*  that  lives  longed,  lives  but  a  little  while,  every 

<  man  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to  wafte. 

*  The  duties  of  life  are  commenfurate  to  its  duradon, 
^  and  every  day  brings  its  taflc,  which,  if  neglefted, 

<  is  doubled  on  the  morrow.     But  he  that  has  al- 

*  ready  trlHed  away  thofe  months  and  years  in  which 

<  he  fhould  have  laboured,  muft  remember  that  he 
€  has  now  only  a  part  of  that,  of  which  the  whole 

*  is  little/ 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER 

FO0ND    AMOKO   THE    PAPERS    OF 

A  CLERGYMAN, 

LATELY  DECEASED. 


A  T  a  village  not  far  from  B— — ,  in  Yorkfhire, 
•^  ^  lived  the  good  old  Honoria,  with  her  two 
daughters,  Clarinda  and  Myrtilla.  Clarinda,  whom 
nature  firft  brought  into  this  breathing  worlds  was 

but 
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but  fecond  to  her  fifter  in  what  is  generally  called 
beauty,  but  flie  might  have  been  called  a  fine  wo- 
man; and  if  her  good  fenfe,  virtue,  and  difcrction, 
had  been  thrown  into  the  fcale  againft  her  fifter*s 
perfonal  charms,  the  more  confiderate  part  of  man* 
kind  would  not  have  found  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to 
know  to  which  fide  the  balance  inclined.  Myrtilla 
was  greatly  indebted  to  nature,  for  a  genteel  fhapc;, 
an  eafy  air,  an  elegant  fet  of  features,  and  a  brilliant 
complexion.  She  had  alfo  a  lively  difpofition,  and 
(fetting  afide  all  her  confcioufnefs  of  her  own  per- 
fections) a  tolerable  (hare  of  good-nature. 

Honoria,  whom  fortune  had,  in  fome  mcafure, 
made  independent  of  the  world,  lived  in  a  genteel, 
though  not  in  a  fplendid  ftile.  She  walked  to  church 
when  it  was  dry,  and  had  a  coach  to  carry  her  in 
when  it  rained:  (he  fpared  no  expence  which  was  . 
tliought  neceflfary  for  the  education  of  her  daughters, 
and  flie  divided  her  favours  to  them  with  fo  much 
impartiality,  that  it  would  be  unjuft  to  fay  Ihe  loved 
one  of  them  better  than  the  other. 

Clarinda,  two  years  older  than  her  fifter,  had  ar- 
rived to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  when  Valerius,  a 
neighbouring  gentlejnan,  was  in  fearch  of  a  wife,  to 
fliare  a  very  confiderablc  cftate,  and  imagined  that 
he  could  no  where  ftand  a  fairer  chance  than  at  — • 
He  accordingly  made  his  addrefies  in  form  to  the 

eldeft 
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MEMORY  AND  REFLECTION, 


TiJ'EMORY  and  Refledtlon  are  fo  intimately 
^^-^  connefted,  that  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  an 
impoffible  thing,  how  a  man  can  perfift  in  a  courfe 
of  error  and  vice,  who  has  not  in  a  very  confiderable 
degree,  weakened  the  powers  of  memory:  and  that 
they  may  be  weakened  by  many  indulgences,  inde- 
pendently of  the  natural  decay  of  the  human  faculties, 
is  confiftent  with  the  experience  of  all  mankind. 
Slight  inftances  of  this  every  man  is  acquainted  withj, 
who  has  been  accuftomed  to  review  his  conduft; 
but  the  moft  melancholy  ones  are  in  the  cafe  of 
thofe  who  are  fuddenly  arrefted  in  the  career  of 
wickednefs  by  fome  temporal  calamity,  which  con- 
fines them  to  folitude,  and  who  very  foon  difcover, 
with  repentant  furprife,  that  their  prefent  unhappy 
fituation  is  occafioned  by  their  having  forgotten  the 
duties  prefcribed  in  early  life,  fanftioned  by  univer- 
fal  experience,  and  bounded  by  all  the  adverfities  to 
which  human  beings  are  expofed. 

And  why  is  it  that  men  forget  that  which  it 
would  be  fo  much  their  advantage  to  remember? 

Why 
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Why  is  it  they  forego  the  pleafures  of  the  rational, 
for  the  more  low  and  groveling  indulgences  of  the 
animal  being?  Bccaufe,  involved  in  more  of  the 
cares  of  life  than  contentment  would  require,  and 
partaking  of  more  of  its  pleafures  than  the  mind  ha^ 
any  neceffity  for,  they  have  no  leifure  to  abftraft 
themfelvcs  from  fuch  employments,  to  turn  inwards, 
and  to  fcrutinize  the  nature  of  thofe  things  l^hich 
fcem  to  give  moft  delight.  It  is  wife,  therefore,  to 
appropriate  certain  times  for  this  retrolpeftive  duty. 
It  is  wife  now  and  then  to  withdraw  to  the  indulgence 
of  cool  deliberation,  and  enquire  how  far  that  which 
has  engaged  the  paffions,  and  gratified  the  curiofity, 
be  confident  with  thofe  laws  which  faihion  cannot 
alter,  and  which  the  example  of  a  multitude,  how- 
ever fafcinating,  cannot  abrogate. 

Of  fuch  opportunities  for  reflefliion,  fomc  are  ac- 
cidental, and  fome  voluntary.  The  former  are, 
though  perhaps  more  irrefiftible,  yet  more  precarious 
than  the  latter.  Among  many  fuch,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  death  of  friends,  who  have  been  endeared 
to  us  by  a  long  interchange  of  mutual  kindnefs  j  the 
fudden  and  unexpefted  bankruptcy,  whether  in  for- 
tune, or  in  charafter,  of  thofe  for  whom  we  have 
entertained  a  favourable  opinion;  or,  the adverfities 
that  may  have  happened  to  ourfelves,  whether  we 
have  or  have  not  exerted  our  bcft  abilities  to  avert 

thenu 
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them.  To  thefe  may  be  added  any  great  calamity 
fallen  upon  perfons  with  whom  we  have  no  particu- 
lar intimacy,  which  we  muft  feel  as  good  Chriftians; 
or  any  national  difafters,  in  which,  though  we  may 
not  ourfelves  be  direfbly  involved,  yet  we  have  a 
natural  relation  as  good  citizens.  Thefe,  I  obferve, 
may  be  termed  accidental,  and  they  may  be  preca- 
rious: it  may  be  long  before  we  meet  with  them,  or 
we  may  meet  with  them  feldom.  But  voluntary 
opportunities  for  refleftion  cannot  be  wanting  to 
any  man,  who  has  not  loft  the  power  of  thinking. 
That  they  ought  to  be  frequent,  may  be  urged 
from  the  great  power  the  affairs  of  life  have  to  draw 
us  from  ourfelves  i  and  that  they  ought  to  be  feri- 
oufly  embraced,  will  equally  appear  from  the  obli- 
gations of  virtue  and  religion,  which  are  binding  on 
every  man,  and  immutable  through  all  revolutions. 
The  conclufion  of  a  year  prefents  itfelf  as  one  of 
thofe  occafions,  on  which  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
rcGft  fome  intrufions  of  a  tlioughtful  mind/  It  is 
by  years  we  eftimate  the  length  of  human  life;  the 
account  is  not  long  in  any  of  us,  and  when  we  arrive 
at  a  number  which  is  not  very  great,  experience  tells 
us'thatit  is  hardly  poffible  we  fhall  live  to  double  it. 
But  we  may  yet  hope  there  is  yet  time  to  amend 
what  has  been  amifs,  and  to  render  the  evening  of 

lif« 
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life  correfpondent  to  the  bright  morning  when  our 
day  commenced. 

In  reflcfting  upon  the  concluding  year  it  will  not 
efcape  any  one,  that  it  has  been  checquered  with 
numerous  viciflitudesj  that  have  befallen  thofe  who 
had  a  part  in  our  efteem,  or  our  afFedlion,  Nor  is  it 
lefs  obviousj  that  fuch  occurrences  are  a  ftriking 
confirmation  of  the  (hortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  time, 
and  of  how  little  avail  it  is  to  labour  and  toil  to  ex- 
cels for  that  upon  which  we  can  place  no  rational 
dependence.  More  abfurd  yet  will  it  appear,  to 
have  facrificed  our  principles  to  the  attainment  of 
objedts  that  yield  fo  precarious  a  fatisfaftion.  Bee- 
ter  far  is  it  to  confider  that,  as  time  is  fhort,  it  ought 
to  be  hufbanded  fo  as  that  we  may  have  fome  con- 
folation  in  reflefting  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  fpent;  and  as  it  is  uncertain,  in  providing 
that  we  may  not  be  unprepared  or  appalled,  (hould 
we  be  called  to  leave  life  in  the  midft  of  our  moft 
engaging  fchemes. 

'  Divines,'  fays  a  learned  author,  *  have,  with 

*  great  ftrength  and  ardour,  fhewn  the  abfurdity  of 
^  delaying  reformation  and  repentance  j'  a  degree  of 

*  folly,  indeed,  which  fets  eternity  to  hazard.     It  is 

*  the  fame  wcaknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  importance 

*  of  the  neglcdl,  to  transfer  any  care,  which  now 

*  claims  our  attention,  to  a  future  time.    We  fubjefl: 

*  our- 
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^  ourfelves  to  needlefs  dangers  from  accidents  which 

*  early  diligence  would  have  obviated^  or  perplex 

*  our  minds  by  vain  precautions^  and  make  provi- 
<  fion  for  the  execution  of  defigns  of  which  the  op- 

*  portunity  once  miflcd  never  will  return.    As  he 

*  that  lives  longed,  lives  but  a  little  while,  every 
«  man  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to  wafte. 
^  The  duties  of  life  are  commenfurate  to  its  duration^ 

*  and  every  day  brings  its  taflc,  which,  if  neglefted^ 
^  is  doubled  on  the  morrow.  But  he  that  has  al- 
«  ready  trifled  away  thofe  months  and  years  in  which 

*  he  fliould  have  laboured,  muft  remember  that  he 
€  has  now  only  a  part  of  that,  of  which  the  whde 

*  is  little.' 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER 

FOUND    AMONG   THE    PAPERS   09 

A  CLERGYMAN, 

LATELY  DECEASED. 


A  T  a  village  not  far  from  B— — ,  in  Yorkfhire, 
-^^  lived  the  good  old  Honoria,  with  her  two 
daughters,  Clarinda  and  Myrtilla.  Clarinda,  whom 
nature  firft  brought  in^o  this  breathing  worlds  was 

but 
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but  fecond  to  her  fitter  in  what  is  generally  called 
beauty,  but  ftie  might  have  been  called  a  fine  wo- 
mans  and  if  her  good  fenfe,  virtue,  and  difcretion, 
had  been  thrown  into  the  fcale  againfl:  her  fifl:er*s 
perfonal  charms,  the  more  confiderate  part  of  man- 
kind would  not  have  found  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to 
know  to  which  fide  the  balance  inclined.  Myrtilla 
was  greatly  indebted  to  nature,  for  a  genteel  fhape, 
an  eafy  air,  an  elegant  fet  of  features,  and  a  brilliant 
complexion.  She  had  alfo  a  lively  difpofition,  and 
(fetting  afidc  all  her  confcioufnefs  of  her  own  per- 
feftions)  a  tolerable  ftiare  of  good-nature. 

Honoria,  whom  fortune  had,  in  fome  meafure, 
made  independent  of  the  world,  lived  in  a  genteel, 
though  not  in  a  fplendid  ftile.  She  walked  to  church 
when  it  was  dry,  and  had  a  coach  to  carry  her  in 
when  it  rained:  flie  fpared  no  expence  which  was  . 
thought  neceflary  for  the  education  of  her  daughters, 
and  file  divided  her  favours  to  them  with  fo  much 
impartiality,  that  it  would  be  unjuft  to  fay  ftie  loved 
one  of  them  better  than  the  other. 

Clarinda,  two  years  older  than  her  filler,  had  ar- 
rived to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  when  Valerius,  a 
neighbouring  gcntlejnan,  was  in  fearch  of  a  wife,  to 
(hare  a  very  confiderable  cfl:ate,  and  imagined  that 
he  could  no  where  ftand  a  fairer  chance  than  at  — • 
He  accordingly  made  his  addrefiTes  in  form  to  the 

eldeft 
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MEMORY  AND  REFLECTION, 


MEMORY  and  Refledtion  are  fo  intimately 
connefted,  that  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  an 
impoflible  thing,  how  a  man  can  perfift  in  a  courfe 
of  error  and  vice,  who  has  not  in  a  very  confiderable 
degree,  weakened  the  poWers  of  memory:  and  that 
they  may  be  weakened  by  many  indulgences,  inde- 
pendently of  the  natural  decay  of  the  human  faculties, 
is  confident  with  the  experience  of  all  mankind. 
Slight  inftances  of  this  every  man  is  acquainted  withj, 
who  has  been  accuftomed  to  review  his  conduft; 
but  the  moft  melancholy  ones  are  in  the  cafe  of 
thofe  who  are  fuddenly  arrefted  in  the  career  of 
wickednefs  by  fome  temporal  calamity,  which  con- 
fines them  to  folitude,  and  who  very  foon  difcover, 
with  repentant  furprife,  that  their  prefent  unhappy 
fituation  is  occafioned  by  their  having  forgotten  the 
duties  prefcribed  in  early  life,  fanftioned  by  univer- 
fal  experience,  and  bounded  by  all  the  adverfities  to 
which  human  beings  are  expofed. 

And  why  is  it  that  men  forget  that  which  it 
would  be  fo  much  their  advantage  to  remember? 

Why 
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Why  is  it  they  forego  the  pleafures  of  the  rational, 
for  the  more  low  and  groveling  indulgences  of  the 
animal  being?  Bccaufe,  involved  in  more  of  the 
cares  of  life  than  contentment  would  require,  and 
partaking  of  more  of  its  pleafures  than  the  mind  ha^ 
any  ncceflity  for,  they  have  no  leifure  to  abftraft 
themfelves  from  fuch  employments,  to  turn  inwards, 
and  to  fcrutinize  the  nature  of  thofe  things  l^hich 
feem  to  give  moft  delight.  It  is  wife,  therefore,  to 
appropriate  certain  times  for  this  retrolpeftive  duty. 
It  is  wife  now  and  then  to  withdraw  to  the  indulgence 
of  cool  deliberation,  and  enquire  how  far  that  which 
has  engaged  the  pafTions,  and  gratified  the  curiofity, 
be  confident  with  thofe  laws  which  faihion  cannot 
alter,  and  which  the  example  of  a  multitude,  how* 
ever  fafcinating,  cannot  abrogate. 

Of  fuch  opportunities  for  reflefliion,  fome  are  ac* 
cidental,  and  fome  voluntary.  The  former  are, 
though  perhaps  more  irrefiftible,  yet  more  precarious 
than  the  latter.  Among  many  fuch,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  death  of  friends,  who  have  been  endeared 
to  us  by  a  long  interchange  of  mutual  kindnefs  j  the 
fudden  and  unexpeftcd  bankruptcy,  whether  in  for- 
tune, or  in  charadter,  of  thofe  for  whom  we  have 
entertained  a  favourable  opinion  j  or,  the  advcrfities 
that  may  have  happened  to  ourfelves,  whether  we 
have  or  have  not  exerted  our  bed  abilities  to  avert 

them. 
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them.  To  thefe  may  be  added  any  great  calamity 
fallen  upon  perfons  with  whom  we  have  no  particu- 
lar intimacy,  which  we  muft  feel  as  good  Chriftiansj 
or  any  national  difafters,  in  which,  though  we  may 
not  ourfelves  be  direftly  involved,  yet  we  have  a 
natural  relation  as  good  citizens.  Thefe,  I  obferve, 
may  be  termed  accidental,  and  they  may  be  preca- 
rious: it  may  be  long  before  we  meet  with  them,  or 
we  may  meet  with  them  feldom.  But  voluntary 
opportunities  for  refleftion  cannot  be  wanting  to 
any  man,  who  has  not  loft  the  power  of  thinking. 
That  they  ought  to  be  frequent,  may  be  urged 
from  the  great  power  the  affairs  of  life  have  to  draw 
us  from  ourfelves  i  and  that  they  ought  to  be  feri- 
oufly  embraced,  will  equally  appear  from  the  obli- 
gations of  virtue  and  religion,  which  are  binding  on 
every  man,  and  immutable  through  all  revolutions. 
The  conclufion  of  a  year  prefents  itfelf  as  one  of 
thofe  occafions,  on  which  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to 
rcGft  fome  intrufions  of  a  tlioughtful  mind/  It  is 
by  years  we  eftimate  the  length  of  human  life;  the 
account  is  not  long  in  any  of  us,  and  when  we  arrive 
at  a  number  which  is  not  very  great,  experience  tells 
us'that  it  is  hardly  poffible  we  fhall  live  to  double  it. 
But  we  may  yet  hope  there  is  yet  time  to  amend 
what  has  been  amifs,  and  to  render  the  evening  of 
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life  correfpondent  to  the  bright  morning  when  our 
day  comnncnced. 

In  reflcfting  upon  the  concluding  year  it  will  not 
efcape  any  one,  that  it  has  been  chccquered  with 
numerous  viciflitudes,  that  have  befallen  thofe  who 
had  a  part  in  our  efteem,  or  our  afFeftion,  Nor  is  it 
lefs  obvious,  that  fuch  occurrences  are  a  ftriking 
confirmation  of  the  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  time, 
and  of  how  little  avail  it  is  to  labour  and  toil  to  ex- 
cefs  for  that  upon  which  we  can  place  no  rational 
dependence.  More  abfurd  yet  will  it  appear,  to 
have  facrificed  our  principles  to  the  attainment  of 
objcds  that  yield  fo  precarious  a  fatisfaftion.  Bet- 
ter far  is  it  to  confider  that,  as  time  is  fhort,  it  ought 
to  be  hufbanded  fo  as  that  we  may  have  fbme  con- 
folation  in  refiefting  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  fpentj  and  as  it  is  uncertain,  in  providing 
that  we  may  not  be  unprepared  or  appalled,  (hould 
we  be  called  to  leave  life  in  the  midft  of  our  moft 
engaging  fchemes. 

'  Divines,'  fays  a  learned  author,  *  have,  with 
^  great  ftrength  and  ardour,  fhewn  the  abfurdity  of 

*  delaying  reformation  and  repentance/  a  degree  of 
^  folly,  indeed,  which  fets  eternity  to  hazard.     It  is 

*  the  fame  weaknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
'  of  the  neglcft,  to  transfer  any  care,  which  now 

*  claims  our  attention,  to  a  future  time.    We  fubjed: 

<  our- 
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Every  thing  was  now  fettled  according  to  their  moft 
ianguine  wifhes^  and  the  day  appointed  to  confum- 
mate  their  nuptials,  when  an  affair  happened  which 
retarded  them  for  fome  confiderable  time,  and  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  both  parties.     A  few  weeks 
previous  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking, 
iooie  very  ferious  difturbances  had  arifen  between 
the  natives  of  Bengal  and  the  garrifon  of  Calcutta^ 
and  feveral   of   the  moft  refpeftable  inhabitants, 
amongft  whom  was  Julius,  (who  had  got  much  into 
rfic  good  graces  of  the  governor)  were  fent  as  a  de- 
putation to  the  natives,  to  endeavour,  if  poffible,  to 
fettk  matters  in  an  amicable  manner*     Such  an 
honour  done  to  fo  young  a  perfon  as  Julius,  we  may 
be  fore,  flattered  his  vanity  not  a  little,  and  the  only 
objeftion  he  could  make,  was,  that  it  would  pro- 
craftinate  his  nuptials  with  Maria  longer  than  they 
had  intended;  however,  with  Maria's  confenf,  and 
St  the  repeated  folicitations  of  the  governor,  he  fet 
Wt,  cxpedling   to  return  at  fartheft  in  five  or  fix 
weeks.    Berinthius,  once  more,  in  the  abfcnce  of 
his  rival,  redoubled  his  aflkluities  j  but  Maria  con- 
tinued deaf  to  all  his  propofalsii  and  he  had  refolved 
to*  abandon  his  purfuit  for  ever,  when  an  accident 
happened  which  refreihed  his  hopes,  and  induced 
him  to  redouble  his  proteftations.     In  the  beginning 
of  this  hiftory  I  informed  the  reader,  that  Monsieur 
X  '  de 
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dc  St.  Pierre,  though  cftccmcd  and  rcfpeftcd,  as  he 

had  never  defcended  to  thofe  arts  which  difgrace  too 

many  Europeans  in  the  Eaftern  world,  had  never 

been  able  to  realize  a  fortune.     He  had,  (or  fbnne 

time  pad,  fuBfered  many  confiderable  lofles^  and 

havbg  at  this  time  received  accounts  of  the  failure 

of  a  Britiih  merchant,  a  gentleman  in  whom  he  had 

always  repofed  an  ihiplicit  confidence,  and  who,  ac 

that  time,  owed  him  very  confiderable  fumss  he 

was  unable  any  longer  to  conceal  his  fituation  from 

the  world.    To  add  to  his  misfortune^  he  had  fome 

time  before  borrowed  feveral  large  fums  of  Berin- 

thius,  who,  hearing  of  thefe  domeftic  misfortunes, 

again  renewed  his  addrefies,  in  hopes  that  the  fear  of 

poverty  might  induce  them  to  confent  to  a  match 

which  they  detefted;  but,  finding  them  refolute  in 

their  refufal,  and  fenfible  thatde  St.  Pierre  was  then 

unable  to  fatisfy  his  demands,  he  required  ioimedi^ 

ate  payment  of  the  different  fums  he  had  advanced 

him,  and  added,  that  imprifonment  would  certainly 

be  the  confequence  of  non-compliance.     Monfieur 

de  St.  Pierre  faid  every  thing  he  could  to  convince 

him  of  the  impropriety  of  fuch  a  demand,  and  of 

his  inability  to  comply  with  it;  but  all  to  no  pur^ 

pofe ;  and  Berinthius  left  him  in  a  rage,  determined 

next  morning  to  put  his  threats  in  execution.    It  is 

caficr  to  imagine  than  defcribe*thc  fituation  of  poor 

Maria 
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Maria  at  this  moment,  but  her  father  fcemcd  to 
give  himfelf  very  little  uneaQnefs  on  the  occafion, 
endeavouring,  as  rriuch  as  poffiblc,  to  conceal  his 
own  feelings  to  alleviate  his  daughter. 

Next  morning  arrived,  and  Monf.  de  St.  Pierre 
arofe  at  his  ufual  hour,  expcfting  every  foot  he 
heard  to  be  the  fatal  meffenger.  He  walked  through 
the  room  for  fome  time  very  much  agitated ;  and, 
at  laft,  calling  a  fcrvant,  dcfircd  Maria  might  fpeak 
with  him.  The  fervant  foon  returned  with  an  an- 
fwer,  that  his  daughter  was  not  to  be  found,  and  that 
ihe  had  not  been  fcen  that  morning. 

The  old  man,  at  this  intelligence,  concluding 
that  fome  misfortune  muft  have  befallen  her,  rufhed 
into  the  ftreets,  frantic  with  defpair,  queftioning 
every  one  he  met  refpefting  his  daughter,  but  no 
daughter  could  be  heard  of.  At  lail,  palling  accir 
dentally  the  houfe  where  Berinthius  lived,  he  over- 
heard a  female  voice  calling  for  afliftancc;  and 
fatisfied  that  it  muft  be  his  daughter,  he  immediately, 
drawing  his  fword,  ruflied  into  the  houfe,  and  Bying 
to  the  room  from  whence  the  noife  proceeded,  was 
met  by  four  natives,  fervants  to  Berinthius,  who 
oppofed  his  entrances  but  de  St.  Pierre,  become 
defperate,  ruftied  upon  them,  and  at  laft  forced  his 
way;  but  not  before  he  had  mortally  wouodcd  two 
of  them,  and  difarmed  the  others.     The  lady  was  in 

faft 
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fad  Maria,  and  Berinthius,  the  moment  he  obfervcd 
dc  St.  Pierre,  quitted  her  to  defend  himfelf.  Monf. 
de  St.  Pierre  attacked  his  adverfary  with  all  the  fury 
injured  honour  could  infpire^ — but  Berinthius,  who 
was  young,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  would  have  foon 
got  the  better  of  de  St.  Pierre,  had  not  Maria,  while 
as  yet  the  fatal  fword  was  fufpendcd  to  plunge  into 
her  father,  ruihed  between  them,  and  for  a  moment 
kept  his  fate  fufpended;  and  de  St.  Pierre,  who 
now  in  his  turn  trembled  for  his  daughter,  by  the 
moft  fortunate  thruft  in  the  world,  not  only  faved 
Maria's  life,  but  rendered  his  opponent  unable  to 
make  any  further  rcfiftance. 

The  room  was  now  filled  with*  people  from  all 
quarters,  drawn  thither  by  the  clafhing  of  fwords, 
and  the  flirieks  of  Maria,  who  feeing  the  danger  to 
which  her  father  was  expofed,  ran  through  the  houfe 
calling  for  afliftance,  and  tearing  her  hair  in  all  the 
agony  of  defpair. 

The  wounds  which  Berinthius  had  received,  in 
this  renamtre,  were  much  more  ferious  than  was  at 
firfi:  apprehended;  aqd,  as  fears  were  entertained  for 
his  recovery,  de  St.  Pierre,  by  command  of  the 
governor,  was  taken  into  cuftody,  to  anfwer  for  his 
fefcty.  Maria  was  now  more  inconfolable  than 
ever,  on  feeing  her  father  unjuftly  dragged  to  priibn, 
and  that  too  on  her  account:  however,  fhe  decer* 

mined 


tmncd,  whatever  punifbment  he  might  be  doomed 
to  fufier,  they  (hould  fufFer  together,  and  (he  accord- 
ingly accompanied  him  to  prifon.  Here  Maria 
had  leifure  to  explain  to  her  father  the  circumftances 
of  her  appearance  at  the  houfe  of  Berinthius.  Morn- 
ing  no  iboner  appeared,  than  this'  virtuous  young 
lady  had  (et  out,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  prevail  on 
Berinthius  to  retract  the  fentence  he  had  paflfed  the 
prieceding  evening  againfl  her  father  ^  and,  as  they 
had  ufed  every  other  means  in  vain,  to  try  if  he 
would  yield  to  the  intreaties  of  one  he  afFe£i:ed  to 
admire;  but  the  heart  of  Berinthius  was  proof  againft 
compafiion,  and  having  never  been  able  to  gain  her 
conient  to  marriage,  had  feized  the  golden  oppor-* 
tunity  to  force  her  to  his  purpofes,  when  her  father 
lb  providentially  arrived  tp  her  affiftancc.  They 
pafled  the  whole  night  in  prifon,  without  bellowing 
a  fingle  thought  on  fleep,  but  ruminating  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  day;  and  morning  at  laft  arrived, 
when  the  keeper  came  with  fhe  joyful  intelligence, 
that  Berinthius,  in  confequcnce  of  his  wounds,  had 
expired  late  the  preceding  night,  but  not  before  he 
had  exculpated  de  St.  Pierre  in  the  moft  unequivo- 
cal manner ;  and  that,  to  (hew  his  fincerity  the  more, 
he  had,  previous  to  his  death,  caufed  the  bonds  h^ 
held  of  Monf.  dc  St.  Pierre  to  be  cancelled  in  his 
prdence.    The  confequence  of  courfc  was,  that  the 

geademaA 


gentkman  was  immediately  liberated  amidfl:  the 
plaudits  of  the  whole  city.  Affairs  were  fcancely 
fettled  in  this  manner,  to  the  mutual  fatlsfaftion  of 
all  parties,  when  the  difagreeabk  intelligence  arrived, 
that  the  natives,  in  confequence  of  fome  recent  in- 
fults  they  had  received,  added  to  the  news  of  the 
nwrder  of  two  of  their  number  in  the  affair  of  Be- 
rinthius,  had  broken  off"  all  negociation  with  the 
gentlemen  deputed  from  Calcutta,  and  that  their 
prince,  taking  part  in  the  affray,  had  comoianded 
that  all  Europeans,  refiding  in  his  dominions,  (hould 
be  imnwdiately  thrown  into  prifon:  he  likewilc 
gave  notice,  that  next  day  he  fhould  bring  to  trial 
fuch  of  them  as  were  within  his  capital;  amongft 
which  number  Julius  had  the  misfortune  to  find 
himfelf  and  colleagues  included. 

The  wretched  Europeans,  now  giving  up  every 
thing  for  loft,  waited  their  fentence  with  great  com- 
pofurc;  well  convinced,  that  in  that  country  dieir 
trial  and  condemnation  were  fynonymous  terms« — 
The  fatal  morning  at  laft  arrived,  and  the  prince, 
feated  on  his  throne,  furrounded  by  his  courtiers,  com- 
manded the  prifoners  to  be  brought  fordi.-i-As  they 
were  juft  about  to  proceed  on  the  trials,  they  ob- 
fehved,  amidft  the  immenfe  multitude  that  fur- 
rounded  them,  an  uncommon  noiie  and  tumult;  and 
the  prmce,  ordering  imnr^ediate  enquiry  to  be  made 

into 
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into  the  caufe  of  it,  was  informed  that  an  European, 
who  had  efcaped  the  fearch  of  the  citizens,  now 
ftung  with  remorfe  for  his  crinnes,  demanded  to  be 
brought  before  their  prince,  and  to  fhare  the  fame 
fate  with  his  countrymen,— The  ftranger,  who  by 
this  time  had  reached  where  the  prince  was  feated, 
felling  proftrate  before  him,  thus  exclaimed: 
"  Mighty  and  illuftrious  prince,  deign  to  liften  to 
"  the  intreaties  of  a  wretch,  who  has  rendered  him- 
*^  fclf  unworthy  to  live,  by  taking  away  the  life  of 
*'  his  fellow- creatures.  I  am  the  guilty  wretch  who 
'*  laft  night  was  the  caufe  of  putting  to  death  two 
"  of  ycAir  fubjeftsi  on  me  then  inflift  the  mod  fe- 
**  vere  punifhment,  but  fpare  thofe  innocent  men," 
The  Emperor,  aftoni(hed  at  the  uncommon  fpeech 
he  had  juft  heard,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  that 
nothing  but  confcious  guilt  could  prompt  one  to 
fuch  a  confeffion,  gave  orders  that  the  ftranger,  who 
by  his  own  confeffion  acknowledged  himfelf  un- 
worthy to  live,  fhould  be  led  to  immediate  execu- 
tion ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  rime,  the  other  prifoners 
fliould  be  remanded  back  to  prifon*  The  Euro- 
peans^ who  were  no  lefs  aftoniQied  at  this  tranfa£i:ion 
than  the  natives  themfelves,  no  fooner  heard  this 
fentence  than  their  aftonifhment  was  changed  into 
pity  and  companion  for  one  who  had,  with  fuch 
heroifm,  endeavoured  to  favc  their  lives,  and  de- 
manded 
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manded  as  a  fmall  confolatlon,  that  they  might  be 
at  leaft  allowed  to  fee  their  dcferving  countryman. 

Julius,   who  was  amongft  the  foremoft   in   this 
demand,  marching  boldly  forward,  judge  what  was 
his  aftonifhment,  his  furprife,  at  feeing  the  face  of 
this  fuppofed  ftranger,  when  he  immediately  recog- 
nized his  lovely  Maria !     Forcing  his  way,  therefore, 
through  all  oppofition,  he  feized  her  in  his  arms,  in 
all  the  tranfports  of  love  and  admiration,  and  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  the  prince,  intreated  that  on  him 
alone  he  might  inflift  the  puniftiment  of  the  law,  but 
that  the  prifoner  was  entirely  innocent.     Finding* 
however,  all  remonftrances  were  in  vain,  he  told  him 
that  the  prifoner,  now  under  fentence,  was  a  woman, 
and  of  courfe  unable  to  commit  the  crime  alledged 
agalnft  her.     The  truth  is,  Maria,  as  foon  as  flic 
found  her  father  was  at  liberty,  and  getting  acquainted 
with  the  dangers  her  lover  was  expofed  to,  immedi- 
ately difguifed  herfelf,  and  entering  the  city  while 
they  were  proceeding  to  the  trial  of  the  Europeans, 
was  determined  to  ufe  every  effort  to  fave  him. 

The  prince,  now  more  aftoniflied  than  ever  at 
fuch  a  ftrange  difcovery,  interrogated  Maria  on  the 
inducements  ftie  could  have  to  undertake  fuch  an 
adventure.  Maria  was  not  afliamcd  to  relate  the 
whole  of  the  matter  ;  and  the  prince  was  fo  pleafed 
with  the  candid  and  fimple  manner  in  which  flic  told 
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11,  that  he  immediately  fet  them  all  at  liberty;  pre- 
fented  Maria  with  a  purfe  of  ten  thoufand  rupees; 
concluded  a  peace  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Englifh  intereft;  and  Julius,  and  his  virtuous  Maria, 
having  fpent  fome  days  with  the  prince,  returned  to 
Calcutta,  where  they  were  received  with  thegreateft 
joy,  and  were  foon  after  married.  They  lived 
happy  together,  and  comfortable  for  a  number  of 
years,  bleffed  with  a  numerous  family,  admired  by 
the  good,  and  envied  by  all— a  pattern  of  virtue 
and  conllancy. 


ANECDOTE 

PF    THS    LATX 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 


TO  fay  that  his  Lordfhip  was  one  of  the  mod: 
celebrated  wits  of  his  time,  as  well  as  the 
polite  gendeman,  the  philofopher,  and  the  ftatef- 
,man,  would  be  fuperfluous.  The  following  anec- 
dote having  been  imperfedly  told,  it  cannot  be 
difpleafing  to  fee  it  in  its  true  light. 

Lord  Chefterfield,  being  in  company  with  Pope, 
Bglingbrokc,  Swift,  and  all  the  great  gcniufes  of 

that 
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that  time,  it  was  agreed  to  Tport  their  genius  in  ex- 
tempore bons  mats  upon  glafles.  It  came  to  Pope*s 
turn,  when  he  begged  the  favour  of  Lord  Chcfter- 
-field's  ring,  and  wrote  as  follows: 

*'  Accept  a  miracle,  inftead  of  wit,. 

"  Two  bad  lines,  by  Stanhope's  pencil  writ." 

Mr.  Pope  politely  offered  to  return  the  ring, 
(worth  near  five  hundred  pounds)  wheaLord  Chef- 
terfield  faid,  "  No,  Mr.  Pope,  pray  wear  it — for  it 
"  fits  your  hand  infinitely  better  than  mine." 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  MISER. 


A  Mifer,  having  loft  an  hundred  pounds,  pro^ 
^  ^  mifed  ten  pounds  reward  to  any  one  who 
ihould  bring  it  him.  An  honeft  poor  man,  who 
found  it,  brought  it  to  the  old  gentleman,  demand* 
ing  the  ten  pounds.  But  the  mifer,  to  baffle  him^ 
alledged  that  thene  was  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  ill 
the  bag  when  loft.  The  jx>or  man,  however,  was 
advifed  to  fue  for  the  money;  and,  when  the  caufe 
came  on  to  be  tried,  it  appearing  that  the  feal  had 
not  been  broken  nor  the  bag  ript,  ^  judge  faid  t& 
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_  the  defendant's  counfel,  *'  The  bag  you  loft  had  an 
^'  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in  it,  you  fay/'  '  Yes, 
/  my  ]Lx)rd/  fays  he  :  "  Then/'  replied  the  judge, 
'*  according  to  the  evidence  given  in  court,  this  caa- 
'*  not  be  your  money;  for  here  are  only  an  hundred 
"  pounds:  therefore  the  plaintiff  muft  keep  it  tiU 
"  the  true  owner  appears." 


THOUGHTS 

ON    THE 

TWO  OPPOSITE  PATHS  PURSUED  BY  MAN 
THROUGH  THIS  LIFE. 


nn  HERE  are  but  two  generalroads  to  go  through 
V  -*■  this  worldj  the  agreeabk  and  the  ufeful.  The 
firft  is  taken  by  thofe  wh©  are  in  fearch  only  ofplea- 
liirc,  and  devote  th^mfelves  to  the  imaginary  delights 
pf  dclufive  happinefs;  the  fecond  is  purfued  by  thofe 
fage3>  whofe  (ole.  ambition  is  folid  advantage,  even 
in  thp  focial  <:6xnmerce  of  mankind. 

The  path  of  pkafurc  wears  an  agreeable  aipCiSl:, 
adorned  qn  each  fide  with  fruit  trees  of  exquifite 
beauty  that  delight  the  cyci  but  when  a  traveller  is 

defirous 
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defirous  of  tafting  them,  they  appear,  like  the  apples 
of  Sodom,  to  contain  nothing  but  aftics.     As  we 
advance  a  little,  fountains  are  to  be  met  with,  from 
whence  flow  the  moft  exquifite  wines:  on  every  fide 
are  large  fields  covered  with  a  variety  of  the  fineft 
flowers;    and  their  fragrance   exceeds  even  their 
charming  appearance;  this  enchanting  profpedt  is 
bounded  by  little  eminences,   on  which  are  ercfted 
magnificent  palaces,  with  fine  gardens,  laid  out  in 
the  moft  elegant  tafte;  orange  and  citron  trees  form 
the  groves  and  bowers  which  invite  to  love.     In 
thefe  palaces  mirth  and  feftivity  reign.     In  fomc 
apartments,  tables  are  laid  out  with  Epicurean  re- 
pafl:s,   and  fide- boards   with  delicious  wines:    in 
others  are  the  moft  lovely  females,  who  fue  you  to 
their  embraces.     Here  is  a  concert  of  harmonious 
mufic,  there  is  a  ball  in  mafquerade,  and  play  of 
every  kind;  in  another  faloon  dramatic  performers 
repeat  the  lively  fallies  of  the  moft  brilliant  wits.  In 
fine,  whatever  paiHon  can  defire,  or  fancy  can  fug- 
geft,  to  pleafe  and  gratify,  is  here  called  forth  to 
amufe  and  delight  the  traveller. 

In  this  purfuit  of  gaiety  and  diflSpation,  three- 
fourths  of  his  life  has  already  elapfcd,  when,  on  a 
fudden,  he  finds  a  wearinefs  feize  him  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  road,  which  induces  him  to  traverfc  a 
horrid  defert,  at  the  extremity  whereof  is  a  thatched 

cabin. 
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cabin.     He  perceives  at  the  door  an  old  man  of 
fliocking  afpcd,  wan  and  meagre,  his  eyes  funk  in 
his  head,  with  grey  locks  interfpcrfed  with  black 
flowing  down  his  fhoulders,  whilfl:  his  garment  be- 
ipcaks  a  variety  of  wretchednefs.      The  traveller, 
though  terrified  at  the  flranger's  fliocking  appear- 
ance, has  neverthelcfs  the  fortitude  to  afk  him  who 
he  is?  "I  am  Misery,"  replies  the  ghaftly  fpeftre, 
<*  placed  here  by  the  decrees  of  fate,  to  receive  and 
**  lodge   fuch  travellers  as  come  this  way  by  the 
*^  road  of  pkafure,"     The  traveller,  aftoniftied  at 
this  reply,  enquires  if  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,   where  he    may   repofe    himfelf? 
**  Yes,"  rejoins  Mifery^   "  ten  paces  from  hence 
**  reOdes  my  neighbour  Despair  ^  but  I  mull  in- 
**  form  you,  that  of  all  the  number  who  have  thought 
•^  proper  to  vifit  him,  not  on^  has  ever  returned; 
*^  and  your  choice  is  now  confined  to  fix  your  abode 
**  cither  with  him  or  me,  for  fuch  is  the  certain  ter- 
"  mination  of  that  career  of  pleafure  which  you  have 
*^  fo  k)ng  purfued." 

As  to  the  u/eful  path,  it  is  of  more  difficult  accefs; 
it  can  only  be  obtained  by  fcalmg  fteep  mountains. 
In  this  arduous  toil  is  the  traveller's  juvenile  years 
palled,  ere  be  can  attain  the  fummit  of  the  emi- 
nence; being  furroundcd  by  the  moft  dangerous 
precipices.    During  this  period  he  has  no  other 

conftant 
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conftant  companions  than  labour  and  anxiety^  who 
indeed  folace  h\m  with  the  charms  and  advantages 
of  riches;  and  fomeiimcs  Hope  attends  him  for  a 
minute^  and  perfuades  him  he  will  foon  accomplifh 
his  journey.  His  own  wifhes  and  dcfires  gire  credit 
to  the  flattering  intelligence  j  and,  being  fatisficd  by 
the  charm  of  thcfc  feducing  promifes,  he  gradually 
reaches  the  pinnacle  of  this  tremendous  mountain. 
Here  he  obferves  a  fine  plain,  and  a  fumptuous 
palace  of  beautiful  conftruftion,  (landing  in  a  happy 
fituation.  He  gains  intelligence  of  the  name  of 
this  edifice,  and  to  whom  it  belongs;  and  finds  it  is 
called  Convenience,  and  the  hoft*s  name  is  Repoje^ 
He  is  greatly  pteafed  with  this  information,  and 
haftens  to  reach  the  agreeable  Ipot,  in  order  to  reft 
and  refreih  himfelf  after  his  fatigue  and  toil  The 
mafter  of  the  manfion  allots  him  an  apartment 
agreeable  to  his  requeft,  and  Hope  now  whifpers  to 
him,  "  Here  are  you,  at  length,  fettled  for  the  re- 
*'  maindcr  of  your  days."  The  traveller  is  enrap- 
tured at  this  information,  and  begins  to  nieditate  on 
the  means  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole 
palace.  He  forms  fchemcs,  and  bewilders  himfelf 
with  pr(^eds  to  compafs  this  defign,  as  he  is  far  {torn. 
being  contented  at  occupying  only  this  little  chanv- 
ber^  and  when  he  fancies  he  has  juft  fuggefted  the 
plan  that  will  fecurebim  fuccefs,  Death,  with  his 
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ghaftly  mien,  appears  and  beckons  him.  He  at  firft 
pays  no  attention  to  the  fummonsj  and  when  the 
grim  tyrant  approaches  nearer,  the  traveller  repulfes 
his  attacks,  and  bitterly  complains  of  thd  cruelty  of 
fate,  which  compels  him  fo  foon  to  quit  a  fituation 
that  promifed  him  felicity,  after  it  had  cod  him  fo 
much  labour  and  trouble  to  attain  it :  but  deatb^  ever 
inexorable,  feizes  him  without  pity,  and  cafts  him 
in  a  ditch  fix  feep  in  length,  where,  covered  with 
earth,  be  ferves  for  food  for  the  worms,  and  ob- 
tains no  other  recompence  for  ail  his  toil,  but  a  few 
words  graven  on  mai-ble,  which  tells  pofterity,  that 
fgch  a  one  was  a  prudent^  indujiriou^  man,  and  made 
his  way  in  the  world,  by  dint  ofinceffant  application  and 
indefatigable  vigilance. 

VANITAS  VANITATUM,  ET  OMNIA  VANITAS. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

DEAN  SWIFT  and  an  OLD  WOMAN. 


nPHE  Doftor  having  fome  knowledge  of  an  old 
-*■     woman,  known  by  the  name  of  Margaret 
Stiles,  and  who  was  very  much  addifted  to  intoxica- 
tion, againft  which  the  Doftor  repeatedly  admo- 

nifhed 
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ni(hed  her,  whenever  he  met  with  her;  but,  as  he 
perceived,  altogether  without  cfFefting  any  vifiblc 
reformation,  notwithfta/iding  her  feeming  penitence 
and  promifes  of  amendment.  One  day,  as  the 
Dean  was  taking  his  evening  walk,  he  faw  Margaret 
in  her  ufual  ftate  of  inebriety,  fitting  by  the  foot- 
path on  a  bundle  of  fticks  which  fbe  had  tumbled 
down  with ;  the  Dean,  after  feverely  rebuking  her, 
alked  her  "  Where  the  thought  of  going  to," 
(meaning  after  death.)  *  Vl\  tell  you.  Sir,'  (replied 
Margaret)  *  if  you  will  help  me  up  with  my  wood,' 
which,  after  he  had  done,  **  Well,  Margaret,"  de- 
manded he,  "  now  tell  me  ?"  *  Where  do  I  think  of 
^  going  to,'  (repeated  Margaret,  daggering  and 
ftaring)  '  why  where  there  is  the  belt  liquor  to  be 
*  fure,  Doftor.' 


OH 


TRAVELLING,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES. 


I  Have  frequently  been  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of 
almoft  all  the  European  travellers,  who  have 
penetrated  any  confiderable  way  Eaftward  into  Afia. 
They  have  all  been  influenced  either  by  motives  of 

commerce 
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commerce  or  piety,  and  their  accounts  are  fucb  as 
might  rcafonably  be  expefted  from  men  of  a  very 
narrow  or  very  prejudiced  education,  the  diftates  of 
fupcrftition,  or  the  refult  of  ignorance.  Is  it  not 
furprifing,  that,  of  fuch  a  variety  of  adventurers, 
not  one  fingle  philofophcr  ftiould  be  found  among 
the  number?  For  as  to  the  travels  of  Gemelli,  the 
learned  are  long  agreed  that  the  whole  is  but  an 
impofture. 

There  is  fcarce  any  country,  how  rude  or  uncul- 
tivated focver,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not  poflefled 
.of  fome  peculiar  fecrets,  either  in  nature,  or  art, 
which  might  be  tranfplanted  with  fuccefs.  Thus, 
for  inftancc,  in  Siberian  Tartary,  the  natives  extradt 
aftrong  ipirit  from  milk,  which  is  a  fecret  unknown 
to  the  chymift  of  Europe.  In  the  moft  lavage  parts 
of  India  they  are  poffeffed  of  the  fecret  of  dying 
vegetable  fubftances  fcarlet;  and  likewife  that  of 
refining  lead  into  a  metal,  which,  for  hardnefs  and 
colour,  is  little  inferior  tofilverj  not  one  of  which 
fecrets  but  would,  in  Europe,  make  a  man's  fortune, 
Tho  power  of  the  Afiaticks  in  producing  winds,  or 
bringing  down  rain,  the  Europeans  are  apt  to  treat 
as  fabulous,  becaufe  they,  have  no  inftances  of  the 
like  nature  among  themfclvesj  but  they  would  have 
treated  the  fecrets  of  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's 
Gompafs,  in  the  fame  manner,  had  they  been  told 

the 
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the  Chinefe  ufed  fuch  arts  before  the  invention  was 
common  with  themfclves  at  home.  Of  all  the  Eng- 
li(h  philofophers  I  moft  reverence  Bacon,  that  great 
and  hardy  genius:  he  it  is  who,  undaunted  by  the 
feeming  difficulties  that  oppofe,  prompts  human 
curioficy  to  examine  every  part  of  nature ;  and  even 
exhorts  man  to  try  whether  he  cannot  fubjeft  the 
tempeft,  the  thunder,  and  even  earthquakes,  to  hu- 
man controul.  Oh!  had  a  man  of  his  daring  fpirit, 
of  his  genius,  penetration,  and  learning,  travelled  to 
thofe  countries  which  have  been  vifited  only  by  the 
fuperditious  and  mercenary,  what  might  not  man« 
kind  expeft  1  How  would  he  enlighten  the  regi- 
ons to  which  he  travelled !  And  what  a  variety  of 
knowledge  and  ufeful  improvement  would  he  not 
bring  back  in  exchange ! 

There  is  probably  no  country  fp  barbarous,  that 
would  not  difclofe  all  it  knew,  if  it  received  equiva- 
lent information;  and  I  am^  apt  to  think,  that  a 
perfon,  who  was  ready  to  give  more  knowledge  than 
he  received,  would  be  welcome  wherever  he  came. 
All  his  care  in  travelling,  fhould  only  be  to  fuit  his 
intelleftual  banquet  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
converfcd:  he  ihould  not  attempt  to  teach  the  un- 
lettered Tartar  aftronomy,  nor  yet  inftruft  the 
polite  Chinefe  in  the  arts  of  fubfiftcnce;  hefhould 
endeavour  to  improve  the  barbarian  in  the  fecrets  of 

living 
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living  comfortably;  and  the  inhabitaht  of  a  more 
refined  countiy  in  the  fpeculative  pleafures  of  fcience. 
How  much  more  nobly  would  a  philofopher,  thus 
employed,  fpcnd  his  time;  than  by  fitting  at  home, 
earneftly  intent  upon  adding  one  ftar  more  to  his 
catalogue,  or  one  monfter  more  to  his  colleftion  ? 
or  ftill,  if  poflible,  more  triflingly  fedulous  in  the 
incatenation  of  fleas,  or  fculpture  of  cherry-ftones. 

I  never  confider  this  fubjedl,  without  being  fur- 
prifed  that  none  of  thofe  focieties,  fo  laudably  efta- 
blifhed  in  England  for  the  promotion  of  arts  and 
learning,  have  ever  thought  of  fending  one  of  their 
members  into  the  moft  Eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  to 
make  what  difcoveries  he  was  able.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  (uch  an  undertaking,  let  them 
but  read  the  relations  of  their  own  travellers. 

It  will  there  be  found,  that  they  are  as  often  de- 
ceived themfclves,  as  they  attempt  to  deceive  others; 
The  merchants  tell  us,  perhaps,  the  price  of  differ- 
ent commodities,  the  methods  of  baling  them  up, 
and  the  propereft  manner  for  an  European  to  pre- 
ferve  his  health  in  the  country.  The  miffionary,  on  ' 
the  other  hand,  informs  us  with  what  pleafure  the 
country  to  which  he  was  fent  embraced  Ghriftianity, 
and  the  numbers  he  converted;  what  methods  he 
took  to  keep  Lent  in  a  region  where  there  were  no 
fiih,  or  the  Ihifts  he  made  to  celebrate  the  rites  of 
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his  religion,  in  places  where  there  were  neither 
bread  nor  wine:  fuch  accounts,  with  the  ufual  ap- 
pendages of  marriages  and  funerals,  infcriptions, 
rivers,  and  mountains,  make  up  the  whole  of  an 
European  traveller's  diary:  but  as  to  all  the  fecrcts 
of  which  the  inhabitants  are  poflefled,  thofe  are 
nniverlally  attributed  to  magick:  and  when  the 
traveller  can  give  no  other  account  of  the  wonders 
he  fees  performed,  he  very  contentedly  afcribes  them 
to  the  devil. 

It  was  an  ufual  obfervation  of  Boyle,  the  Englilh' 
chymift,  that  if  every  artift  would  but  difcover  what 
new  obfervations  occurred  to  him  in  the  excrcife  of 
bis  trade,  philofophy  wDuld  thence  gain  innumerable 
improvements.  It  may  be  obferved,  with  ftill 
greater  juftice,  that  if  the  ufeful  knowledge  of  every 
country,  how  foever  barbarous,  were  gleaned  by  a 
judicious  obfcrver,  the  advantages  would  be  incfti- 
mable.  Are  there  not,  even  in  Europe,  many  ufe- 
ful inventions,  known  or  praftifed  but  in  one  place? 
The  inftrument,  as  an  example,  for  cutting  down 
corn  in  Germany,  is  much  more  handy  and  expedi- 
tious in  my  opinion,  than  the  fickle  ufed  in  England. 
The  cheap  and  expeditious  manner  of  making 
vinegar,  without  previous  fermentation,  is  known  in 
only  a  part  of  France.  If  fuch  difcoveries  there- 
fore remain  ftill  to  be  known  at  home,  what  funds 
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of  knowledge  might  not  be  collefted  in  countries 
yet  unexplored,  or  only  paffed  through  by  ignorant 
travellers  in  hafty  caravans  ? 

The  caution  with  which  foreigners  arc  received 
into  Afia,  may  be  alledged  as  an  objeAion  to  fuch  a 
defign.  But  how  readily  have  feveral  European 
merchants  found  admiflion  into  regions  the  moft 
fuCpicious,  under  the  chara<5ler  of  Sanjapins,  or 
Northern  pilgrims  ?  To  fuch,  not  even  China  itfelf 
denies  accefs. 

To  fend  out  a  traveller  properly  qualified  for  thefe 
purpofes,  might  be  an  objeft  of  national  concern: 
it  would  in  fome  meafure  repair  the  breaches  made 
by  ambition;  and  might  (hew  that  there  were  ftill 
fome  who  boafted  a  greater  name  than  that  of  patri- 
otsi  who  profeffed  themfelves  lovers  of  men.  The 
only  difficulty  would  remain  in  choofing  a  proper 
perfon  for  fo  arduous  an  interprife.  He  fliould  be 
a  man  of  a  philofophick  turn,  one  apt  to  deduce 
confequences  of  general  utility  from  particular  oc. 
currencesj  neither  fwoln  with  pride,  nor  hardened 
by  prejudice;  neither  wedded  to  one  particular  fyf- 
tem,  nor  inftruftcd  only  in  one  particular  fcience; 
neither  wholly  a  botaniil,  nor  quite  an  antiquarian : 
his  mind  Ihould  be  tinftured  with  mifcellaneous 
knowledge,  and  his  manners  humanized  by  an  in« 
tercourfe  with  men.  He  (hould  be,  in  fome  meafure^ 
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an  enthufiaft  to  the  defign;  fond  of  travelling,  from 
a  rapid  imagination,  and  an  innate  love  of  change; 
furnifhed  with  a  body  capable  of  fuftaining  every 
fatigue,  and  a  heart  not  eafily  terrified  at  danger. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


Mrs.  MADDEN,  afterwards  LADY  ELY, 

RELATED  BY  MRS.  BELLAMYy  AS  FOLLOWS. 


Til  7HILST  I  refidcd  at  the  fhcds  of  Clontarf,  a 

'  ^     ludicrous  incident  happened,  which,  though 

It  was  like  to  have  been  attended  with  ferious  confe- 

quenccs  to  me,  ftill  excites  fuch  laughable  ideas  in 

my  mind,  whenever  it  occurs  to  my  recolleftion, 

that  I  cannot  forbear  relating  it. 

One  day  the  beautiful  widow  Madden,  afterwards 

Lady  Ely,  came  down  to  pay  me  a  vifit.    As  it  was 

a  holiday,  a  circumftance  my  viGtor  had  not  recol- 

ledted,  and  fhc  had  come  early  in  order  to  fpend  the 

whole  day  with  me,  fhe  accompanied  me  to  a  barn 

fon(ie  few  miles  off,  where  the  fervice  of  our  church, 

for  the  conyenicnce  of  the  neighbouring  pcafants, 

was.  ufually  performed. 

As 
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As  the  place;  was  fituated  upon  the  fca-coaft,  the 
congregation,  which  was  very  numerous,  chiefly 
confifted  of  fiflicrmen  and  their  families;  and  un- 
luckily fome  circumftances  happened,  which  put  our 
gravity  to  the  tcft,  and  counterafted  the  intentional 
devotion  with  which  we  entered  the  facred  fhed. 

The  weather  being  uncommonly  warm,  and  the 
barn  much  crowded,  the  efFefts  foon  became  vifible 
on  the  countenance  of  the  facerdotal  gentleman  that 
ofEciated.  The  fubtle  fluid  produced  by  perfpira- 
tion,  in  plenteous  dreams  bedewed  his  vifage,  which 
obliged  him  to  have  frequent  recourfe  to  his  hand- 
kerchief; and  as  that  happened  to  be  deeply  tinged 
with  blue,  and  never  to  have  been  ufed  before,  his 
face  was  foon  adorned  with  various  ftripes  of  that 
colour,  and  exhibited  a  (pedlacle  that  would  have 
extorted  a  fmile  from  the  moll  rigid  anchorite. 

My  fair  companion,  who,  by  the  bye,  loved  laugh- 
ing more  than  praying,  and  preferred  a  joke  to  a 
homily,  by  frequent  jogs  with  her  elbow,  drew  my 
attention  to  the  outre  figure  that  now  prefented  itfelf. 
In  any  other  place,  fo  ludicrous,  a  fccne  would  have 
afforded  me  the  highcft  entertainment;  but  as  I  al- 
ways make  a  point,  and  hope  I  ever  fhall,  of  beha- 
ving myfelf  in  a  place  of  worlhip  with  that  reverence 
and  folemnity  which  is  due  to  it,  1  was  not  to  be. 
tempted  to  forget  where  I  was. 

After 
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After  the  prayers  were  ended,  the  Minifter  gave 
an  exhortation  to  his  auditors  s  and  now,  by  the 
quaintnefs  of  fome  of  his  expreflions^  rendered  that, 
hilarity  which  his  be-plaiftered  countenance  had  firft 
excited  in  my  companion's  mind^  ungovernable.  In 
the  courle  of  his  oration^  he  took  occafion  to  intro- 
duce die  fall  of  our  firft  parents.  When  addreflSog 
himielf  to'the  female  part  of  his  congregation,  who, 
as  I  have  already  faid,  were  fi(h- women,  he  exclaim-- 
ed,  with  a  much  ftronger  tin£lure  of  the  Hibernian 
brogue  than  even  fcmie  of  our  prefent  preachers, 
^^  Your  mother  Eve  fold  her  immortal  foul,  and 
<'  with  it  all  mankind^  for  an  apple;  but  flich  is  your 
'*  depravity,  ye  wretches,  that  you  would  fell  your 
«  fouls  for  an  oyfterj  nay,  even  for  a  cockle." 

Though  my  fair  friend  had  been  hitherto  able  ta 
keep  her  rifible  faculties  within  tolerable  bounds,  an 
expreflion  fo  replete  with  low  humour— fo  truly 
llidicrous-^was  not  to  be  withftoods  fhe  burft  into 
a  loud  and  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  hurrying  out 
of  the  hiftici  chapel,  left  me  to  encounter  the  rage  of 
die  offended  prieft  and  his  enthufiaftic  auditory. 

It  was  happy  for  me,  that  I  had  even  then  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  a  devotee,  as  the 
clergyman  inftantly  put  a  ftop  to  his  exhortation^ 
and  addrefled  himfelf  particularly  to  me.  He  told 
me  that  if  he  were  not  well  aflured,  from  the  general 
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tendr  of  my  bdikvibur^  and  the  char^Ser  I  borCj 
that  I  was  incapable  c£  counteiiandng  fuch  jsl  fl^. 
grant  affront  tQ  the  Deity,  he  would  caufe,  nne  to  be 
expelled-  from  the  mother  chui^chj  hut  as  he  hoped 
that  -that  was  not  the  cafe,  he  wouki  forgive  my 
bringing  with  me  a  perfon,  who,  having  no  devotion 
l^^rfelf,  bad  dared  to  difturb  thofe  who  had,  if  I 
would  inform  him  of  her  name*  In  order  to  ap^ 
peafc  the  offended  pricfl,  I  gave  him  my  word  that 
I  would  fend  CO  him;  and  the  fervice  concluded 
withoirt  any  farther  intcrroptioii. 

As  to  Mrs.  Madden,  Ihe  prudendy  mounted  her 
horfe,  and  returned  :with  all  fpeed  to  my  lodgings; 
fhe  Qtbetwiife  J«w)uld  have  ftood  a  chance  of  being  in 
the  fame  p<5edicament  a$  poor  Orpheus  was^.thc 
common  peopil*  of  that  country  bdng  no  kfil  re- 
vengeful, when  their  reH^ous  rights  are  fupppfed  to 
bp  contemned,  than  did  Thraciaa  dances  could  be 
ftjrtKb  indifference. fhewn  to  their  fex  by  the  fon 
of  A$oilp.    . .  .         : 

^  ^Agreeable  to  my  promife  to:  the  priefl,  I  feqt  tp 
him  fopn  after;  not,  indeed,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  name  of  my  imprtrdent  companion,  but  to  ^n<^ 
dsayour  lo  paUiate  her  offence*.  {^pnvM^atelyi  Mr. 
Crump  was  hiipenitent,  by  whcife  m<^(is  d>€  ^air 
was:at  length  nrade  up,.  And  this  interference  was 
the  only  part  of  liis  cooduft,  mt\i  regard  to  myfelf, 
that  i  ever  was  pleafed  with.  THE 
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THE  SOCIAL  ATTACHMENT 

or 

ANIMALS. 


npHERE  is  a  wonderfol^fpirit  of  fociality  in  the 
^    brute  creation,  independent  of  iescual  attach-* 
ment:  the  congregating  of  gregarious  birds  in  the 
winter  is  a  remarkable  inftance. 

Many  horfes,  though  quiet  with  company,  will 
not  ftay  one  minute  in  a  field  by  themfelvesi  the 
ftrongeft  fences  cannot  reftrain  them.  My  neigh-* 
hour's  horfe  will  not  only  not  ftay  by  himfelf  abroad^ 
but  he  will  not  bear  to  be  left  alone  in  a  ftrange 
ftable  without  dtfcovering  the  utmoft  impatience^ 
and  endeavouring  to  break  the  rack  and  manger 
with  his  fcH'e  feet.  He  has  been  known  to  leap  out 
at  a  ftable  window,  through  which  dung  was  thrown, 
after  company  ^  and  yet,  in  other  refpefts,  is  re- 
markably quiet.  Oxen  and  cows  will  not  fatten  by 
themfelves,  but  will  neg!e6l  the  fineft  pafture  that 
is  not  recommended  by  fociety.  It  would  be  need« 
lefs  to  tnftance  in  (heep,  which  conftantly  flock  to- 
gether. But  this  propenficy  feems  not  to  be  confined 
to  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies;  for  we  know  a  doe^ 
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ftill  alive,  that  was  brought^  up  from  a  little  fawn 
with  a  dairy  of  cows,  with  them  it  goes  a-field,  and 
with  them  it  returns  to  the  yard.  The  dogs  of  the 
houfe  take  no  notice  of  this  deer,  being  ufed  to  her  j 
but,  if  ftrangc  dogs  come  by,  achace  enfucsj  while 
the  mafter  fmiles  to  fee  his  favourite  fccurely  leading 
her  purfuers  over  hedge,  or  gate,  or  ftile,  ftill  fhe 
returns  to  the  cows,  who,  with  fierce  lowings  and 
menacing  horns,  drive  the  aflailants  quite  out  of  the 
pafture.  Even  great  difparity  of  kind  and  fize  does 
not  always  prevent  focial  advances  and  mutual 
fellowfhip.  For  a  very  intelligent  and  obfervant 
perfon  has  aflured  me  that,  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  keeping  but  one  horfe,  he  happened  alfo  on  a 
time  to  have  but  one  folitary  hen,  Thefe  two  in- 
congruous animals  fpent  much  of  their  time  together 
in  a  lonely  orchard,  where  they  faw  no  creature  but 
each  other.  By  degrees  an  apparent  regard  began 
to  take  place  between  thefe  two  fequeftered  indivir 
duals.  The  fowl  would  approach  the  quadruped, 
with  notes  of  complacency,  rubbing  herfclf  gently, 
againft  his  legs;  while  the  horfe  would  look  down 
with  iatisfadtion,  and  move  with  the  greatcft  cautioh 
and  cireumfpeftion,  left  he  fhould  trample  on  his 
diminutive  companion.  Thus,  by  mutual  good 
offices,  each  feemcd  to  confole  the  vacant  hours  of 
the  others  fo  that  Milton,  when  he  puts  the  follow* 
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ing  fentiment  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  feems  to  be 
fomewhat  miftaken: 

Much  lefs  can  bird  with  beaft,  or  GSh  with  fowl. 
So  well  converfe,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape. 


WE  have  remarked  in  a  former  letter  how 
much  incongruous  animals,  in  a  lonely  ftate,  may 
be  attached  to  each  other  from  a  Ipirit  of  fociality ; 
in  this  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  recount  a  different 
motive,  which  has  been  known  to  create  as  ftrange 
a  fondnefs. 

My  friend  had  a  litde  helplefs  leveret  brought  to 
him,  which  the  (ervants  fed  with  milk  in  a  fpoon, 
and  about  the  fame  time  his  cat  kittened,  and  the 
young  were  difpatched  and  buried.  The  hare  was 
foon  loft,  and  fuppofed  to  be  gone  the  way  of  moft 
fondlings,  to  be  killed  by  fqme  dog  oi;  cat.  How- 
ever, in  about  a  fortnight,  as  the  mafter  was  fitting 
in  his  garden  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  he  obferved 
his  cat,  with  tail  eredt,  trotting  towards  him,  and 
ealUng  with  litde  fliort  inward  notes  of  complacency 
fuch  as  they  ufe  towards  their  kittens,  and  fomething 
gambolling  after,  which  proved  to  be  the  leveret 
that  the  cat  had  fupported  with  her  milk,  and  con- 
tinued to  fupport  with  great  affeftion. 

Thu^ 
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Thus  was  a  graminivorous  animal  nurtured  by  a 
carnivorous  and  predacious  one ! 

Why  fo  cruel  and  fanguinary  a  bead  as  a  cat> 
of  a  ferocious  genus  of  felest  the  murium  lea,  as 
Linnaeus  calls  it,  fhould  be  aSefted  with  any  tender- 
xiefs  towards  an  animal  which  is  its  natural  prey^  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  detennine* 

This  ftrange  afFeftion  probably  was  occafioned 
by  that  dcfiderium,  thofe  tender  maternal  feelings, 
which  the  lofs  of  her  kittens  had  awakened  in  her 
breaft;  and  by  the  complacency  and  eafe  (he  de-^ 
rived  to  herfelf  from  the  procuring  her  teats  to  be 
drawn,  which  were  too  much  diftended  with  milk, 
till,  from  habit,  ihe  became  as  much  delighted  with 
this  foundling  as  if  it  had  been  her  real  offspring. 

This  incident  is  no  bad  folution  of  that  ftrange 
circumftance,  which  grave  hiftorians,  as  well  as  the 
poets,  affcrt,  of  expofed  children  being  fometimes 
nurtured  by  female  wild  beails  that  probably  had 
loft  their  young.  For  it  is  not  one  whit  more  mar- 
vellous that  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  their  infant 
ftate,  fliould  be  nurfed  by  a  Ihe-wolf,  than  that  a 
poor  little  fucking  leveret  fliould  be  foftcred  and 
cherilhed  by  a  bloody  grimalkin. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

JAMES  L  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 


OF  all  the  qualities  which  marked  the  cbaradcr 
of  James  L  King  of  Englaodj  there  was  none 
more  contemptible  than  a  pedantic  difpofition^ 
which  he  had  obtained  from  a  narrow^  though  a 
laborious  education*  Some  fchool-learning  he  had^ 
die  fruits  of  that  unwearied  application  which  i$ 
often  united  to  mean  parts.  Of  that  learning  he 
was  ridiculoufly  vain.  His  vanity  was  much  heigb'- 
tened  by  the  flattery  he  had  met  with  fmm  the 
minions  of  his  Engliih  court.  He  was  eager  for  an 
opportunity  of  difplay  iog  it  to  the  whole  nation :  the 
opportunity  was  offered  him  by  a  petition  from  the 
Puritans,  for  a  reformation  of  fundry  articles  of  the 
eftablifhed  church.  James  gave  them  hopes  of  an 
impartial  debate,  though  he  mortally  hated  all  the 
reformers,  for  the  reftraints  they  had  laid  upon  him 
in  his  Scotch  govemm^ent.  In  this  debate,  James 
was  to  prefide  as  judge;  and  an  aiTembly  of  church-- 
men  and  minilters  met  at  Hampton-Court  for  this 
purpofe.  From  judge  he  turned  principal  difpu-' 
tant^  iilenciflg  all  oppoiition  by  his  authority  and 

loquacity. 
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loquacity»  and  dofed  his  many  arguments  with  thefe 
powerful  ones.  "  That  Prefbyteiy  agreed  as  well 
**  with  monarchy,  as  God  with  the  devil;  that  he 
**  would  not  have  Tom  and  Dick  and  Will  meet  to 
<'  cenfure  him  and  his  counfeL  If  this  be  all  your 
««  party  hath  to  fay,  I  will  make  them  conform  them- 
**  felves;  or  elfe  I  will  barrie  them  out  of  the  land, 
"  or  elfe  do  worfe— only  hang  them— -that's  all!" 
Great  was  the  exultation  and  adulation  of  church- 
men and  courtiers  on  this  occafion.  Chancellor 
Egerton  cried  out,  ^  He  had  often  heard  that  roy* 
^  alty  and  priefthood  were  united,  but  never  (aw  it 

*  verified  till  now/    Archbifhop  Whitgift  carried 
his  flattery  ftill  ferthcrj  *  He  verily  believed  the 

*  king  fpoke  by  the  fpirit  of  God/ 


ANECDOTE 
p» 

BISHOP  BERKELEY, 


THE  very  ingenious  and  amiable  Bifhop 
Berkeley,  of  Cloyn,  in  Ireland,  was  fo  en- 
tirely contented  with  his  mcome  m  that  diocefe,  that 
when  offered  by  the  late  Eari  of  Chefterfield  (then 
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Lord  Lieutenant)  a  biiboprick  much  mort  beneficial 
than  that  he  po0efled,  he  declined  it  with  chefe  words: 
•^  I  love  mj  neighbours,  and  they  love  me:  why 
**  then  fliould  I  begin,  in  my  old  days,  to  form  new 
**  connexions,  and  tear  myfelf  from  thofe  friends 
"  iNchofe  kindnefs  is  to  me  the  greateft  happinefs  I 
"  can  enjoy?" — Ading,  in  this  inftance,  like  the 
celebrated  Plutarch,  who,  being  aiked,  <*  Why  he 
<*  refided  in  his  native  city,  fo  obfcure  and  fo  little?*' 
8nfwered>  *  I  ftay,  left  it  Ihould  grow  lefs/ 


RELIGION 

THE  ONLY  FOUNDATION  OF  CONTENTi 

AN  EASTERN   STORY: 


OMAR,  the  hermit  of  the  mountain  Aubukabes,^ 
which  rifes  on  the  coaft  of  Mecca,  and  over- 
looks the  city,  found  one  evening  a  man  fitting 
penfive  and  alone,  within  a  few  paces  of  his  cell. 
Omar  regarded  him  with  attention,  and  perceived 
th^t  his  looks  were  wild  and  haggard,  and  that  his 
body  was  feeble  and  emaciated:  the  man  alfo  feemed 
to  gaze  ftedfaftly  on  Omar^  but  fuch  was.  the  ab- 
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ftradion  of  his  mind^  that  his  tye  did  not  immedi- 
ately take  cognizance  of  its  objed.  In  the  moinent 
of  recollcdion  he  ftarted  as  from  a  dream,  he  covered 
bis  face  in  confufion^  and  bowed  himfeMf  to  the 
ground.  "  Son  of  afflidbion/'  iaid  Omar^  *«  who 
•*  art  thou,  and  what  is  thy  diftrefe  ?"  '  Mjr  nsgviej' 
replied  the  (tranger,  ^  is  Haflan,  and  I  am  a  native 

<  of  this  city;  the  angel  of  adverfity  has  laid  his  band 

<  upon  me:  and  the  wretch  whom  thine  eye  com*- 
«  paflionates,  thou  canft  not  deliver.*  *«  To  deliver 
'*  thee,"  faid  Omar,  ^^  belongs  to  him  only,  from 
'*  whom  we  fliould  receive  with  humility  both  good 
"  and  evil;  yet  hide  not  thy  life  from  me;  for  the 
*'  burthen  which  I  cannot  remove,  I  may  at  leaft 
**  enable  thee  to  fuftain."  Haffan  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  remained  fome  time  filent; 
then  fetching  a  deep  figh,  he  looked  up  at  the  her- 
mit, and  thus  complied  with  his  requeft: 

*  It  is  now  fix  years,  fince  our  mighty  Lord,  the 

*  Caliph  Almalic,  whofe  memory  be  bleffed,  firft 

*  came  privately  to  worlhip  in  the  temple  of  the 

*  holy  city.     The  bleflings  which  he  petitioned  of 

*  the  prophet,  as  the  prophet's  vicegerent,  he  was 

*  diligent  to  difpenfci  in  the  intervals  of  his  devo- 
'  tion,  therefore,  he  went  about  the  city,  relieving 

*  diftrefs,  and  reftraining  opprefljon ;    the  widow 

*  fmilcd  under  his  proteftion,  and  the  weaknefs  of 


'age 
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^  age  and  infancy  was  fuftained  by  his  bounty.  ^  I 

*  who  dreaded  no  evil  but  ficknefs,  and  cxpedbed  no 
^  good  beyond  the  reward  of  my  labour,  was  finging 

*  at  my  work,  when  Almalic  entered  my  dwelhng. 

*  He  looked  round  with  a  fmilepf  complacency i 

*  perceiving  that  though  it  was  mean  it  was  neat, 

*  and  that  though  I  was  poor  I  appeared  to  be  con- 
'  tent.     As  his  habit  was  that  of  a   pilgrim,  I 

*  haftened  to  receive  him  with  fuch  hofpitality.as 

*  was  in  my  powers  and  my  cheerfulnefs  was  rather 

*  increafed  than  reftrained  by  his  prefencc.  After 
'  he  had  accepted  ibme  coffee,  he  afked  me  many 

*  queftions;  and  though  by  my  anfwers  I  always 
^  endeavoured  to  excite  him  to  mirth,  yet  I  pcr- 

*  ceived  that  he  grew  thoughtful,  and  eyed  mc  with 
^  a  placid  but  fixed  attention.     I  fufpefted  he  had 

*  fome  knowledge  of  me,  and  therefore  inquired  his 

*  country  and  his  name.*  "  Haflan,"  faid  he,  **  I 
**  have  raifed  thy  curiofity,  and  it  fhall  be  iatisfied; 
^*  he  who  now  talks  with  thee  is  Almalic,  the  fove^ 
"  reign  of  the  faithftil,  whofe  feat  is  the  throne  of 

*  Medina,  and  whofe  commiflion  is  from  above.'* 
'  Thefe  words  ftruck  me  dumb  with  aftoniihment, 
^  thoi^h  I  had  fome  doubt  of  their  truth:  but  AI- 
^  malic,  throwing  back  his  garment,  difcovered  the 
^  peculiarity  of  his  veft,  and  put  the  royal  fi^iet 
^  upon  his  finger.     I  then  darted  up,  and  was  about 

^ta 
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« to  proftratc  myfclf  before  him,  but  he  presented 

*  me/  *^  Haf&n/'  faid  he,  *'  forbear;  thou  art 
«^  greater  than  I,  and  from  thee  I  have  at  once  de- 
**  rived  humility  and  wifdom."   '  I  anfwered.  Mock 

*  not  thy  fervant,  who  is  but  as  a  worm  before  thee : 
^  life  and  death  are  in  thy  hand,  and  happineis  and 
«  mifcry  are  the  daughters  of  thy  will.'  **  Haffan," 
he  replied,  **  I  can  no  otherwife  give  life  or  happi- 
<*  ncfs  than  by  not  taking  them  away :  thou  art  thy- 
^*  felf  beyond  the  reach  of  my  bounty,  and  pofTeflfed 
**  of  felicity  which  I  can  neither  communicate  nor 
**  obtain.  .  My  influence  over  others  fills  my  bofom 
^  with  perpetual  folicitude  and  anxiety  j  and  yet 
<*  my  influence  over  others  extends  only  to  their 
*•  vices,  whether  I  would  reward  qr  punilb. 

*'  By  the  bow-ftring,  I  can  reprcls  violence  and 
^*  fraud;  and  by  the  delegation  of  power,  I  can 
^  transfer  the  infatiahle  wiflies  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
**  tion  from  one  objefl:  to  another:  but  with  relpeft 
^*  to  virtue>  I  am  impotent;  if  I  could  reward  it,  I 
<^  would  reward  it  in  thee.  Thou  art  content,  and 
**  haft  therefore  neither  avarice  nor  ambition  to  exalt 
^*  thee,  which  would  dcftroy  the  Gmplicity  of  thy  life, 
^'  and  diminifli  that  happinefs  which  I  have  no  power 
*'  cither  to  increafe  or  to  continue."  *  He  then  rofe 
^  up,  and  commanding  me  not  to  difdofe  his  fecretj^ 
<  departed. 
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»'  As  foon  as  I  recovered  from  the  confufion  and 

*  aftonilhmcnt  in  which  the  Caliph  left  me,  I  began 

*  to  regret  that  my  behaviour  had  intercepted  his 
'  bounty  i  and  accufed  that  cheerfulnefs  of  foUy^ 
^  which  was  the  concomitant  of  poverty  and  labour. 

*  I  now  repined  at  the  obfcurity  of  my  ftation> 

*  which  my  former  infenfibility  had  perpetuated: 

*  I  negleded  my  labour^  becaufe  I  defpifed  the  re- 
'  ward;  I  fpent  the  day  in  idlenefs,  forming  roman« 

*  tic  projeds  to  recover  the  advantages  which  I  had 

*  loft;  and  at  night,  inftead  oflofing  myfelf  in  that 

*  fweet  and  refrefhing  deep,  fix>m  which  I  uied  to 
^  rife  with  new  health,  cheerfulnefs,  and  vigour,  I 

*  dreamt  of  fplendid  habits  and  a  numerous  retinue, 
^  of  gardens^  palaces^  eunuchs,  and  women,  and 
^  waked  only  to  regret  the  illufions  that  had  vanifhed* 

*  My  health  was  at  length  impaired  by  the  inquietude 

*  of  my  mind;  I  fold  all  my  moveables  for  fubfift- 

*  cnce:  and  referved  only  a  mattrafs,  upon  which  I 

*  fometimcs  lay  from  one  night  to  anothen 

*  In  the  firft  moon  of  the  following  year,  t^o 

*  Caliph  came  again  to  Mecca,  with  the  fame  fe* 
«  crecy,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes.     He  was  willing 

*  once  more  to  /ce  the  man,  whom  he  confidered  as 

*  deriving  felicity  from  himfelf.     But  he  found  mc^ 

*  not  finging  af  my  work,  ruddy  with  health,  and 
'  vivid  with  cheerfulnefs  j  but  pale  and  dejcftcd, 

*  fitting 
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<  fitting  on  the  ground,  and  chewing  opium,  which 
«  contributed,  to  fubftitute  the  phantonas  of  imagiiia- 
« tion  for  the  realities  of  greatnefs.  He  entered 
^  with  a  kind  of  joyful  impatience  in  his  counte- 

<  nance,  which,   the  moment  he  beheW  me,  was 

<  changed  to  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pity.     I  had 

*  often  wi(hcd  for  another  opportunity  to  addrefs 
« the  Caliph  I  yet- 1  was  confounded  at  his  prcfence, 
«  and  throwing  myfelf  at  his  feet,  I  laid  my  hand 

<  upon  my  head,  and  was  fpeechlefs.  «  Haflan,'* 
«  faid  he,  *♦  whatcanft  thou  have  loft,  whofe  wealth 
w  was  the  labour  of  thy  own  hand}  and  what  can 
«  have  made  thee  fad,  the  fpring  of  whofe  joy  was 
"  in  thy  own  bofom^?  What  evil  hath  befallen  thee  f 
<«  Speak,  «nd4f  I  can  renwvc  it,  thou  art  happy/' 
i  I  was  now  encouraged  to  took  up,  and  I  replied, 

*  Let  my  Lord  forgive  the  prefiimption  of  his  fer- 
^  vant,  who,  rathei-  than  utter  a  falfehood,  would  be 

<  dumb  for  ever,     I  am  become  wretched  by  the 

*  lofs  of  that  which  I  never  poffeffcdi  thou  haft 

*  raifed  wiftes  which  indeed  I  am  not  worthy  thou 
•Aouldft  fatisfy:  but  why  (hould  it  be  thought 

<  that  he,  who  was  happy  in  obfcurity  and  indigence, 
«  would  not  have  been  rendered  more  happy  by 

<  eminence  and  wealth?* 
When  I  had  finifhed  this  fpeech,  Almalic  ftood 

fome  moments  m  fufpence,  and  I  continued  prof- 

*tratc 
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*  tratc  before  him.  "  Haffan,"  faid  he,  «« I  per- 
^i  ctivCy  not  with  indignation  but  regretj  that  I 
"miftook  thy  chara(^er)  I  now  difcover  avarice 
^'  and  ambition  in  thy  heart,  which  lay  torpid  only 
«  becauie  their  objeds  were  too  remote  to  rouze 
"  them.  I  cannot,  therefore,  inveft  thee  with  autho- 
«  rity,  becaufe  I  would  not  fubjeft  my  people  to 
"  oppreffion  J  and  becaufe  I  would  not  be  compelled 
**  to  puniib  thee,  for  crimes  which  I  firft  enabled 
'^  thee  to  commit.  But  as  I  have  taken  from  thee 
'^  that  which  I  cannot  reftore,  I  will  at  leaft  gratify 
<<  the  wiflies  that  I  excited,  left  thy  heart  accufe  me 
^'  of  injuftice,  and  thou  continue  dill  a  ftranger  to 
*^  thyfelf*     Arife,  therefore,  and  follow  me/'     *  I 

*  fprung  from  the  ground  as  it  were  with  the  wings 
^  of  an  eagle;  I  kifled  the  hem  of  his  garment  in  an 
^  extacy  of  gratitude  and  joyj  and  when  I  went  out 

*  of  my  houfe,  my  heart  leaped  as  if  I  had  efcaped 
^  from  the  den  of  a  lion*    I  followed  Almalic  to  the 

*  cara  vanfera  in  which  he  lodged ;  and  after  he  had 
'  fulfilled  his  vows,  he  took  me  with  him  to  Medina. 
^  He  gave  me  an  apartme-nt  in  the  Seraglio;  I  was 

*  attended  by  his  own  fervants;  my  prdvifiona  were 

*  fcnt  from  his  own  table;  and  I  received  every 
'  Week  a  fbm  from  his  treafury,  which  exceeded  the 

*  moft  romantic  of  my  expectations.  But  I  ibon 
'  difcovered,  that  no  dainty  was  fo  tafteful,  as  the 

^food 
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*  food  to  which  labour  procured  an  appetite;  na 
'  flumbers  fo  fwect  as  thofc  which  wearinefs  invited^ 

*  and  no  time  fo  well  enjoyed,  as  that  in  which  dili- 

*  gence  is  expefting  its  reward.      I  remembered 

*  thefe  .enjoyments  with,  regret;  and  while  I  was 

*  fighing  in  the  midft  of  fuperfluities,  which  though 

*  they  encumbered  life,  yet  I  could  not  give  up,  they 

*  were  fuddenly  taken  away. 

*  Almalic,  in  the  midft  of  the  glory  of  his  king-« 

*  dom,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life,  expired  fod- 
*^denly  in  the  bath;  fuch,  thou  knoweft>  was  the 

*  dcftiny,  which  the  Almighty  had  written  upon  his 

*  head. 

*  His  foil  Abubeker,  who  fuccceded  to  the  throne^ 

*  was  incenfed  againft  me,  by  fome  who  regarded 

*  me  at  once  with  contempt  and  envy:  he  fuddenlj 
<  withdrew  my  penfion,  and  commanded  that  I' 
^  ihould  be  expelled  the  palace;  a  command  which 
*.  my  enemies  executed  with  fo  much  rigour,  that 

*  within  twelve  hours  I  found  myfclf  mthe  ftreetsof 

*  Medina,  indigent  and  friendkfe,  expofed  to  hunger 
^  and  dcrifion,  with  all  the  habits  of  luxury,  and  all 

*  the  fcnfibility  of  pride.     O !  let  not  thy  heart  de- 

*  ipife  me,  thou  whom  experience  has  not  taught^ 

*  that  it  is  mifcry  to  lofe  that  which  it  is  not  happi- 
^  nefs  to  pQfTefs.    O!  that  for  me,  this  Icflfon  had 

*  not  been  written  on  the  tablets  of  Providence !  I 

*  have 
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^  have  travelled  fit>m  Medina  Co  Mecca;  but  I  can- 
«  not  fly  Crom  myfelf.  How  difierent  are  the  ftatea 
'  in  which  I  have  been  placed  I  The  remembnuicc 
^  of  both  is  bitter;  for  the  pleafuK  of  ndther  can 
'  return.'  Haflan,  havbg  thus  ended  his  florjr, 
imote  his  hands  together^  and  looking  upwud  burft 
into  tears. 

Oour^  having  wsuted  till  his  agony  was  paft,  went 
to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  '^  My  fon,'* 
faid  he,  <*  more  is  yet  in  thy  power  than  Almalic 
^f  could  give,  or  Abubeker  take  away.  The  leflbn 
"  of  thy  Kfe  the  Prophet  has  in  mercy  appdbted  me 
*^  to  explain. 

"  Thou  waft  once  content  with  poverty  and  la« 
<'  hour,  only  becaule  they  were  become  habitual^ 
*'  and  eafe  and  affluence  were  placed  beyond  thy 
^'  hope;  but  when  eaie  and  affluence  apiMY)ached 
^  thee,  thou  waft  content  with  poverty  and  labour 
^^  no  more.  That  which  then  became  the  ofaje& 
^'  was  alfo  the  bound  of  thy  hopei  and  he,  whofe 
**  utmoft  hope  is  difappointed,  muft  inevitably  be 
**  wretched.  If  thy  fupreme  defire  had  been  the 
^^  delights  of  paradife,  and  thou  hadft  believed  that 
^'  by  the  tenor  of  thy  life  thefe  delights  had  been 
'*  lecured,  as  more  could  not  have  been  given  thee, 
«*  thou  wouldeft  not  have  regretted  that  Icfs  was  not 
*'  offered.    The  content  which  was  once  enjoyed 

L  **  was 
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<f  was  but  the  lethargy  of  the  fouh  and  the  diftrefs 

**  which  is  nowfuffercd,  will  but  quidcen  it  to  aftion« 

5'  Depart,  therefore,  and  be  thankful  for  all  things: 

.««  put  thytruft  in  Him,  who  alone  can  gratify  the 

^'  wifh  of  feaibnj  and  fatisfy  the  foul  with  good:  fix 

.^  thy  hope  upon  that  portion,  in  con^parifbn  of 

**  which  the  world  is  as  the  drop  of  the  bucket,  and 

**  the  duft  of  the  balance.  '  Return,  my  fon,  to  thy 

<^  labour;  thy  food  (hall  be  tafteful  again,  and  thy 

.".  rcftfhall  be  fweet:  to  thy  content  alfo  will  be 

.  *^  added  ilability,  when  it  depends  not  upon  that 

^^  which  is  poflefled  upon  earth)  but  upon  that  which 

**  is  expefted  in  heaven/' 

HaiTan,  upon  whofe  mind  the  angel  of  inflruftion 
impreffed  the  counfel  of  Omar,  haftened  to  proftrate 
himfelf  in  the  temple  of  the  Prophet.  Peace  dawned 
upon  his  mind  like  the  radiance  of  the  morning:  he 
retiiirhed  to  his  labour  with  cheerflilnefs:  his  devo- 
tion became  fervent  and  habitual:  and  the  latter 
days  of  Haffan  were  happier  than  the  Rr&. 
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ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE 

or  A 

COUNTESS, 

WHO    WENT    A    BKCOIirG. 


nnHIS  extraordinary  incident^  which  was  for 
-*^    many  years  proverbial  in  fomc  parts  of  Suf- 
fordfliire  and  Worccftcrlhirc,  occurred  about  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.    During  the  depth 
of  an  extreme  hard  winter,  a  charity  iermon  being 
preached  at  the  parifh  church  of  Endfield,  near  End- 
iield-hall^  a  feat  of  the  Lady  Grey,  near  Stourbridge^ 
Worcefterfhire,  her  Lady ihip,  who  attended,  was  lb 
affefted.by  the  pathetical  addrefs  of  the  reftor,  that 
in  order  to  found  the  charitable  diipofitions  of  the 
heai^r^,  moil  of  whom  fhe  knew,  flie  difguifed  her* 
ielf  in  the  habit  of  a  beggar,  and  traverfing  the  parifh 
a  whole  day,  the  gr^ateft  part  of  which  it  fnowed^ 
Ihe  foon  found  that  very  few  of  the  congregation9 
any  more  than  the  preacher,   retained  fimilar  im* 
prefiions  of  commUeration  with  herfelf  after  the 
iermon  s  and  what  was  mod  remarkable,  among  a 
number  of  fcanty  pittances  which  with  no  fmall  ad- 
drefs fhe  obtained,  that  of  the  Rev.  Divine,  though 

L  2  a  man 
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a  manof  confiderable  eftate>  was  the  lead  of  all ;  in 
fine,  where  (he  expefted  moft^  flie  obtained  the  leaft ; 
only  one  poor  cottager,  an  aged  woman^  afked  her 
CO  come  in  and  warm  herTdf  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 
The  alms  (he  had  received  eliewhere  (he  had  faved 
in  a  bag,  which  Ihe  was  provided  with.  This  aged 
woman,  who  was  baking  when  Ihe  came  to  the  door, 
made  the  unknown  Countefs  (it  down  by  the  fire, 
while  flie  baked  her  a  cake  in  the  mouth  of  the 
oven.  The  confequence  of  this  unexpeded  kind- 
neis  was,  chat  die  Lady,  a(ruming  ho-  real  chara£ber, 
the  day  after  invited  all  her  benefaftors  to  a  feaft; 
but  when  they  entered  the  hall,  though  there  were 
tmo  tables,  only  ox  of  them  was  furnifhed  with  the 
hxt  of  the  feafinii  but  the  other  was,  to  the  un- 
saleable inrprife  of  the  guefts,  g^rniflied  with  the 
identical  aln^  they  had  fo  illiberally  beftowed  be- 
fore upon  the  noble  beggar;  a  label  (pecifying  the 
portion  of  each;  and  finally,  an  explanation,  and  a 
noft  fevere  le&ure  by  the  lady,  increafed  their  con- 
fiifion  beyond  all  conception;  whilft  the  dij9erent 
treatment  of  the  poor  cottager,  &c.  and  an  annual 
ftipend  fettled  upon  her  by  die  Lady,  ftamped  her 
ettr  after  with  the  love  and  refpeft  of  the  whole 
country* 


AN 
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AN  ESSAY 

OH    THK 

FALSEHOOD  OF  MEN. 


THE  generality  of  mankind  are  very  apt  to  be 
fevere  on  the  ladies^  on  account  of  their  am* 
bition  for  coronets^  their  paffion  after  wealthy  and 
their  inclination  for  parade.  Time  out  of  mind  has 
it  been  a  (landing  joke>  that  a  red  rag  was  a  bait 
both  for  women  and  mackarel>  and  that  where  a 
jcdebrated  toaft  might  pofiibly  be  proof  agatnft  the 
attacks  of  opulence  and  title>  ihe  has  furrendered  ia 
^an  inftant^  at  difcretion^  to  a  fcarlet  coat. 

There  may  be  fome  truth,  perhaps,  in  thefc  ac- 
cuiadoRs  i  but  if  the  ladies  were  to  recriminate  ever 
ib  little,  we  flioukl  find  that  the  mighty  lords, of 
the  creation,  nine  out  of  ten,  are  infinitely  more  for-' 
did  in  their  difpofitions,  and  ridiculous  in  their  pur- 
fuits,  notwithftaoding  all  the  boafted  fuperiority  of 
their  underftandings,  than  thofe  women  whom 
they  afieft  to  treat  with  k  much  indifference  and 
contempt* 

When  a  young  fellow,  now-a-^days,  begins  to  look 
out  for  a  wife,  the  firft  enquiry  which  is  made  relates 

not 
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not  to  the  beauty  of  her  perfo.n,  or  the  accomplifti- 
ments  of  her  mind,  but  to  her  future  expeftations, 
and  the  prefent  weight  of  her  purfe:  whether  (he  is 
a  fury  or  a  fool  is  a  matter  of  no  confequencej  the 
grcatnels  of  her  fortune  ftifles  every  other  confidera- 
tion,  and,  as  if  there  were  no  poffibility  for  the  virtues 
to  dwell  any  wher*  but  with  opulence,  he  takes  her 
without  knowing  whether  (he  is  poffeffcd  of  any  one, 
and  gains  the  approbation  of  the  whole  world  for  fo 
prudent  a  folicitude  about  the  main  chance. 

As  we  know  that  the  foregoing  method  is  the 
general  criterion  of  conduA  among  the  men,  why 
ihould  they  be  offended  with  the  fair  fex  for  making 
it  the  ftandard  of  theirs  ? — Is  it  more  furprifing  that 
a^  woman  (hould  marry  a  lumpkin  for  his  money, 
than  that  a  man  fhould  give  his  hand  to  a  fool  for 
her  fortune  ? 

Charles  Courtly  for  a  long  time  paid  his  addrefles 
to  Mifs  Harriet  Hartley,  and  was  fortunate  enoujgh 
to  engage  her  efteem;  a  day  was  appointed  for  the 
wedding,  friends  were  invited,  clothes  were  nfiade, 
and  no  preparations  were  omitted  for  the  proper 
celebration  of  the  folemnity.  Two  days  before  the 
appointed  one,  a  widow,  with  a  large  jointure  at  her 
own  difpofal,  made  fctoe  advances  to  him.  He 
was  caught.  The  dcfirc  of  having  an  unneceffary 
diih  at  dinner,  or  a  ufclefs  fet  of  horfes  in  his  ftable, 

prevailed 
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prevailed  over  his  honour  and  his  love,  and  he  fold 
that  hand  to  a  fuperannuated  (impleton^  vt^hich  be 
had  before,  in  the  mod  folentin  manner,  promifed  to 
exchange  with  the  every  way  engaging  Harriet. — 
«  O  fhame!  where  is  thy  blufh?" 


THE  MAID  OF  THE  HAMLET. 

A    TALE. 


T  AURA  was  one  of  the  fix  daughters  of  Mr. 
■*^  Hartley,  who  refidcd  in  a  fmall  village  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  on  an  cftate  which  he  inherited 
from  his  anceftors.  Laura  was  the  eldeft  child  s  and 
from  her  birth  had  been  the  favourite  of  a  maiden 
aunt,  who  left  the  whole  of  her  property  to  her  in- 
fant niece.  The  amount  of  the  old  lady's  perfonal 
eftate  was  very  confiderable ;  and  that  of  her  real 
formed  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
The  refidence  of  this  relative  was  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  village;  and,  being  furrounded  by  a  few 
fcattered  cottages,  was  denominated  the  Hamlet. 
Hence  the  heir  to  her  fortunes  acquired  the  appel-* 
iation  of—"  The  Maid  of  the  Haailct." 

When 
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When  Laura  had  obtained  her  eighteenth  year, 
Ihc  found  herielf  furroundcd  by  a  numerous  levee 
of  admirers;  fome  of  whom  paid  their  court  with  a 
view  of  fliaring  the  eftablifhment  which  her  departed 
relative  had  -provided  herj  others  were  actuated 
by  lefs  interefted  motives;  but  none  had  effefted 
the  fmalleft  impreffion  on  her  heart. 

Among  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  was  ad- 
mitted the  only  fon  of  the  curate  of  the  village;  a 
youth  of  modeft  mien  and  unaffuming  manners. 
Vincent  Plomer  had  a  heart  lufceptible  of  the  moft 
tender  fenfations:  can  it  then  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  united  efforts  of  worth  and  beauty,  which  were 
eminently  confpicuous  in  the  mind  and  perfon  of  the 
£itr  Laura,  ihould  kindle  in  his  breaft  the  ardent 
fiame  of  love?  Such,  indeed,  were  their  efiefts  on 
the  humble  Vincent;  yet  dare  he  not  reveal  the 
fecret  of  his  fondnefs.  With  much  concern,  his 
aged  father  faw  the  alteration  which  was  daily  ma^ 
king  in  his  conftitution  t  frequently  would  he  urge 
kim  to  difclofe  the  eaufc  of  the  grief  which  preyed 
on  his  mind,  and  drained  from  his  eheek  the  bloom 
of  health.  Still  he  denied  that  he  was  unhappy; 
and  ftrove,  by  a  foreed  cheerfolnefs,  to  convince  his 
friends  of  their  miftake. 

Vincent  during  his  refidence  at  the  Univerfity, 
among  his  numerous  ftudies,  had  made  a  confider- 

able 
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able  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of  mufidc,  of  which  he 
was  always  paffionatcly  fond.  He  played  on  fevcral 
inftruments;  but  his  favourite  was  the  German-flute, 
lis  execution  on  which  was  exquifitely  fine. 

Laura,  was  alfo  much  attached  to  mufick,  would 
firquently  importune  Vincent  to  play  fome  of  the 
in>ft  fiivourite  airs  then  in  vogue  j  and  the  pleafure 
hcreceived  in  obeying  the  wifbes  of  the  woman  he 
loied  was  too  great  to  be  refilled. 

Calling  accidentally  in  one  of  her  evening  walks 
at  tic  parfonage,  flie  difcovered  Vincent  in  his  ftudy, 
fittiig  at  a  table  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  in  the 
attinde  of  drawing.  So  attentive  was  he  on  the 
fubjd):  before  him,  that  he  heard  not  the  entrance 
of  Laura;  who,  crofTing  the  room  in  foft  and 
wary  lep,  peeped  over  Ais  (boulder,  and  beheld  an 
adminble  likenefs  of  herfelf  nearly  in  a  finifhed 
ftate. 

Thethought,  which  (he  had  long  cheriibed,  that 
be  entetsuned  a  fond  regard  for  the  original,  at  this 
moment  recurred  to  her  mind  with  increafcd  forces 
and  (he  concluded  that  the  concealment  of  his  paf- 
fion  was  the  caufe  of  his  declining  health  and  de- 
jefted  fpiriti  Retreating  a  few  paces  from  his 
chair,  (he  fauted  the  attentive  artift,  who  inftantly 
rofe;  and,  b)  his  embarralTed  addrefs,  confirmed  the 
fufpicion  (hehad  imbibed. 

To 
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To  the  eyes  of^Lau^,,.  the  features  of  Vincen: 
were  more  than  ufually  pale  and  languid.  She  intH 
mated  her  thoughts  of  the  vifible  decline  there  ap- 
peared in  hisconftitutionj  obferved,  that  the  altera- 
tion could  only  be  attributed  to  fome  hidden  cau  e, 
which  preyed  on  his  mind ;  and  lamented  the  eror 
he  committed  in  denying  his  friends  the  privilege  of 
of  partaking  in  his  forrows  and  adminiftering  to 
his  griefs. 

Vincent  thanked  her  for  the  concern  Ihe  expreiled 
for  his  happinefs;  and  aflured  her  that  he  Hiould 
ever  retain  a  due  fenfe  of  the  fiiendflaip  and  eteem 
with  which  ihe  honoured  him. 

"  Come,  come,  Vincent,"  faid  Laura,  vith  a 
fmile  of  bewitching  fweetnefs,  *^  make  me  your 
*'  confidant.  I  will  not  lietray  the  truft,  en  my 
*^  honour.  Say,  has  not  fome  girl  got  the  poTefllon 
"  of  your  heart?  and  is  not  love  the  fource  jf  your 
"  uneafinefs?" 

Vincent  fighed  heavily  j  and,  taking  up  iis  flute, 
played,  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner — 

"  How  fweet  the  love  that  meet's  -eturn!" 

His  fair  auditor  liftened  with  the  rroft  profound 
attention  to  the  melancholy  cadence  of:his  favourite 
air  J  and  Vincent,  calling  a  glance  on  the  attentive 
beauty,  faw  the  tears  of  fenfibility  gliflening  in  her 

lovely 
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lovely  eyes.  It  was  a  favourable  omen.  A  beam 
of  joy  darted  through  his  frames  the  dawn  of  hope 
rofe  in  his  Jiorn  bofom;  and  though  it  did  not 
remove,  it  in  fomc  meafure  diffipated  the  gloom 
of  defpair, 

*  What  favoured  objeft.  Madam/  faid  Vincent, 
perceiving  Laura  deeply  abforbcd  in  thought,  *  has 
'  the  happinefs  to  engage  your  attention  ?*  The 
lucid  drop  ftill  trembled  in  her  eye,  and  an  involun- 
tary figh  efcaped  her  bofom,  *  Has  my  too  officious 

•  care,'  refumed  the  anxious  youth,  *  to  oblige  the 

*  lovely  Laura,  waked  in  her  mind  the  remembrance 

*  of  fome  painful  incident?  Does  (he  in  filencc 
^  mourn  the  pangs  of  unrequit^  love?     It  cannot 

•  be !    Such  worth,  fuch  beauty,  thecoldeft  heart — » 

The  unexpeded  entrance  of  his  father  checked 
the  rapturous  Vincent,  and  barred  the  progrefs  of  a 
converfation  which  promifed  to  be  very  interefting. 

Mr.  Plomer,  after  paying  his  refpefts  to  Laura, 
addrefled  himfelf  to  Vincent;  who  had  taken  the 
opportunity  which  his  father's  converfation  with 
Mifs  Hartley  afforded,  to  recover  himfelf  from  the 
embarralTment  he  felt  at  this  fudden  and  unexpefted 
interruption.  "  I  have  juft  received  a  letter,"  faid 
Mr.  Plomer,  "  from  my  college  friend;  who  in- 
^*  forms  me,  that  he  has  obtained  a  curacy  for  you 
*^  fome  (hort  diftance  from  Cambridgi?.    I  therefore 

**  would 
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*'  would  have  you,  my  fon,  return  to  the  Univerfity ; 
'^  and,  at  the  enfuing  ordination,  receive  the  necef- 
*'  fary  quallBcations  for  accepting  the  office  he  has 
**  gcneroufly  employed  his  intereft  to  procure." 

'  Your  wifhes.  Sir,'  ret^irned  Vincent,  *  to  me 
^are  abfolute  commands.  Little  preparations/ 
added  he,  *  will  be  neceflary  for  my  journey:  I  will 

*  therefore  take  my  departure  in  the  morning/ 

<' In  the  morning.  Sir?"  with  eagernefs,  afked 
Laura. 

*  No,  Vincent!'  faid  Mr.  Plomer;  'important 
'  as  the  bufinels  is,  it  requires  not  the  difpatch  you 

*  propofe.  A  few  days  will  be  neceflary  for  you  to 
^  take  leave  of  your  friends,  whole  partiality  and 
<  efteem  afk  a  more  liberal  return  than  the  time  you 
«  have  fixed  will  enable  you  to  pay.' 

Vincent  bowed  aflcnt:  and,  after  a  fliort  conver- 
fation,  but  ill-fupported  on  the  part  of  the  young 
people,  Laura  rofe  to  take  her  leave.  Vincent 
folicited  permiflion  to  attend  her  home;  and  the 
pleafure  which  Laura  experienced  in  his  company, 
would  not  permit  her  to  decline  his  politenefs. 

The  fuperior  merits  of  Vincent — abftrafbed  from 
his  perfonal  accomplifhments,  which,  though  not 
ftridtly  meriting  the  proud  diilinftion  of  beauty, 
were  particularly  ftriking  and  engaging — had  long 
actrafted  the  attention  of  Miis  Hartley;  and  if,  on 
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a  ftrid  examination  of  her  beartj  flie  could  acquit  it 
of  the  charge  of  love,  0^  certainly  cheri(hed  a  re« 
gard  for  him,  not  very  much  differing  in  nature  from 
th^t  tender  paflion*  It  is  true,  that  fhe  h^dj  with 
becoming  prudence,  relifted  the  advances  of  the 
fmiling  deity,  and  in  a  great  meafuiv  fupprefled  the 
wiflies  of  her  heart,  aware  that  many  obftacl^  would 
occur  to  prevent  her  unioa  with  the  (on  of  a  poor 
and  humble  curate. 

Mr.  Hartley,  it  muft  be  obferved,  though  poflefled 
of  many  excellent  qualities,  was  a  man  of  no  little 
pride;  and  thought  too  much  of  his  family  defcenty 
which  boafted  fome  of  the  OQoft  diftinguiflied  cha- 
rafters  in  the  annals  of  hiftory,  either  as  ftatefmen, 
warriors,  or  eminent  divines,  to  be  eafily  prevailed 
on  to  beftow  his  daughter  on  one  whofe  only  boaft 
was  intrinfic  merit.  A  poor  and  bootlefs  recom- 
mendation in  the  prefent  age  of  refined  fentiment! 

But  fio  return  to  our  lovers^— >for  fuch,  from  this 
moment^  the  reader  may  confider  them — ^flpwly 
pacii^  a  grove  of  firs,  through  which  their  road  to 
the  Hamlet  lay ;  where  we  (hall  find  them  loft  in  deep 
reflexion,  and  profound  (ilence,  fave  when  the  half* 
,  fmothered  figh  from  either  breafi  forced  its  painful 
pai&ge.  At  length,  the  trembling  youth,  fummoa-* 
ing  ail  his  couragej  ventured  to  addreis  the  thought- 
ful maid:— 

"  A  few 
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«  A  few  fliort  hours,"  faid  he,  in  a  melancholy 
tone  of  voice,  **  and  I  (hall  no  more  enjoy  the  con- 
**  vcrfc  of  each  focial  friend;  nor— what  is  blift  ftill 
«f  greater  far  than  thefc — with  Laura  ftray  through 
"  fields,  where  fummer  fpreads  her  lovely  blofibms 
"  to  the  wondering  eye,  and  blufhing  Flora  exalts 
«*  her  balmy  fweets.  Yet  (hall  remembrance  often 
"  dwell,  enraptured,  on  each  blifs  which>  in  thefc 
"  lecluded  (hades,  my  bofom  knew;  and  fancy, 
"  from  the  wreck  of  time,  revive  each  pleafing  Icenc. 
"  But,  chiefly,  (hall  memory  trace  my  Laura's 
*'  lovely  form,  and  bring  to  fond  ijnagination's  eye 
^^  thofe  matchlefs  charms,  and  that  unrivalled  worth, 
^«  it  boafts." 

*  And  am  I,  Vincent,  io  dear  to  you?  will  you, 
^  in  abfence,  hold  me  in  your  thoughts  ?'  enquired 
the  blu(hing  maid. 

"  Come  along,  Jack!"  faid  a  rough  voice,  be- 
hind them.     "  This  is  ftie  we  are  looking  for." 

The  aftoniflied  lovers'  turned,  to  learn  from 
whence  the  threatening  found  proceeded;  and  be- 
held two  men,  with  crapes  over  their  faces,  advan- 
cing towards  them.     . 

As  foon  as  the  ruffians  had  reached  the  aftoniflied 
|)air,  one  of  them  feized  Vincent  by  the  arm;  and, 
pointing  a  piftol  to  his  breaft,  menaced  him  with 
inftaqt  death,  if  he  dared  to  ftir  or  fpeak.     His 
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companion^  in  the  mean  time,  laid  hold  of  Laura  i 
who,  finking-  from  his  grafp,  fdl  lifdefs  to  the 
ground.  The  fight  of  the  maid,  ivKom  he  tenderly 
loved,  in  this  perilous  fituatibn,  roofed  the  indignant 
fpirit  of  the  aftonifhed  Vincent;  and,  fnatching  the 
piftol  which  the  villain  pointed  at  his  breaft,  he 
lodged  its  contents  in  his  body,  and  brought  him 
to  the  ground*  His  companion,  feeing  him  fall, 
hurried  from  this  fcene  of  death ;  firft  difcharging  his 
piftol  at  Vincent,  who  unfortunately  received  the* 
ball  in  his  left  fhoulder. 

Vincent's  whole  attention  was  now  direfted  to 
the  fainting  Laura;  who  foon  revived  from  this 
tranfitory  ftate  of  death;  and  the  firft  objcft  that 
met  her  returning  fenfes  was  her  gallant  lover, 

"  Haften  with  me,  my  dear  Laura,"  faid  he, 
"  fi-om  this  fcene  of  horror !  let  us  feek  your  father^s 
*^  manfion,  whew  only  we  fhall  be  fafe;  for  ftill  I 
**  fear  danger  furrounds  us.  This  weapon,"  con- 
tinued he,  fnatching  a  fword  from  the  fallen  villain's 
fide,  who  lay  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  heaving 
deadly  Tgroahs,  "  will  be  our  fure  defence,  fliould  the 
"  monfter  who  has  efcaped  return  to  execute  his 
"  horrid  purpofe."  Without  waiting  her  reply,  he 
raifed  the  trembling  beauty  from  the  ground,  and 
hurried  her  out  of  the  grove-  Fear  lent  them 
ftrength,  and  added  fwifcnefs  to  their  fteps.     Juft  as 

they 
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they  had  reached  the  lawn  that  fronted  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Hartley,  the  wounded  lover  found  his  ftrength 
exhaufted;  and,  leaning  on  his  fword,  faid — ^*  I  can 
"  go  no  farther,  Laura !  Here  muft  I  lay  me  down, 
"  till  my  wafted  ftrength  returns.  A  few  Ihort 
'^  paces>  and  you  will  reach  a  [dace  where  danger 
'*  has  no  dwelling.  Fly,  then !"  added  he,  throwing 
himfelf  on  the  ground ;  ^  and,  ere  tooMate^  fend  mc 
"  fome  friendly  help." 

The  perturbed  ftate  of  Laura's  n^ind,  from  the 
rude  treatment  of  the  ruffians,  had  prevented  her 
from  difcovering  the  fituationof  herdeliverer^  and, 
till  this  moment,  (he  was  a  ftranger  to  his  being 
wounded.  Swift  as  the  winged  arrow  ipeeds  its 
rapid  flight,  the  lovely  mourner  bounded  over  the 
lawn;  and  meetmg  her  father  at  die  entrance  of  the 
houfe,  who,  beholding  from  a  window  her  unufual 
hafte,  cande  to  enquire  the  caufe>  ruftied  into  his 
arms;  and  with  wildnefs  in  her  locdcs^  and  a  trembling 
voice,  informed  him  of  Vincent's  fituation,  and 
urged  him  to  haften  to  his  afllftance. 

Mr.  Hartley  called  his  fervants,  and  psoceeded 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lawn;  where  they  found  the 
brave  youth  fo  faint,  through  lofs  of  blood,  as  to  be 
totally  incapable  of  fpeaking.  With  the  afllftance 
of  his  attendants,  Mr.  Hartley  conveyed  him  to  his 
houfe'i  and,  having  laid  him  on  a  bed,  difpatched 
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a  meflcngcr  for  the  furgeon  of  the  village.  Every 
poffible  care  was  taken  of  the  unfortunate  youth. 
The  ball  was  extraftcd  without  much  difficulty s 
and  his  furrounding  friends  had  the  happinefs  to 
hear  the  furgeon  pronounce  his  wound  remote 
from  danger. 

And  now  Mr.  Hartley,  having  received  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  accident  which  occafioned  the  wound 
of  his  young  friend,  fent  a  fervant  to  the  parfonage, 
defiring  the  prefence  of  Mr.  Plomer;  while  he  him- 
fel^  attended  by  the  furgeon  and  a  fervant,  direded 
his  fteps  to  the  fatal  fpot,  to  learn  from  the  fallen  rufl 
fian,  if  yet  alive,  the  caufe  of  the  outrage  committed 
againft  his  daughter,  and  by  whom  he  was  engagec}; 
for  he  fufpefted  that  he  had  been  hired  to  effedt  the 
diabolical  purpofe  of  fome  unknown  villain. 

They  found  the  poor  wretch  in  a  ftate  of  infenfi^ 
bility  i  and,  having  conveyed  him  to  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  adfniniftered  fome  cordials  to  his  relief. 
After  a  length  of  time,  he  feemed  to  revive;  but  all 
he  could  articulate  was,  "  Sir  William !"  and  fhortly 
after  expired. 

Thefe  wordsj  however,  afforded  fufficient  infer* 
mation  for  Mr.  Hardey  to  conclude,  that  they  had 
been  hired  by  Sir  William  Ayliffe,  to  fecure  the  per- 
foh  of  his  daughter,  that  by  one  efficient  ftroke  of 
villainy  he  might  revenge  the  difappointmcnthehad 
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received  from  Laura's  rejeftion  of  his  band:  and 
this  conclufion  fewied  to  be  juftified  by  Sir  William's 
fudden  flight  from  this  part  of  the  country;  which 
could  only  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  his  pro- 
jelled  fchcme,  and  the  fear  of  exemplary  punUfament. 

For  ftveral  weeks  Vincent  was  clofely  confined  to 
hbbed;  ajid  his  friends  experienced  much  anxiety 
at  his  ficuation.  A  variety  of  paflions  agitated  his 
mind^  and  retarded  the  progrefs  of  his  recovery. 
The  fair  Laura,  too,  fufiered  much  from  the  ftate  of 
uncertainty  in  whidh  fhe  was  involved.  The  rofes 
In  hor  cheek  each  day  difclofed  a  fainter  blulh;  her 
fymt%  fbribok  her;  and  her  anxious  parents  fre«- 
qvently  difcovcrcd  her  in  tears.  Mr.  Hartley 
rcadSy  divined  the  x:aofe  of  her  uneafinefit^  and 
charged  her  with  the  partiality  ihe  bore  the  humble 
Vinoent.  She  (ought  not  to  elude  the  queilion,  but 
fiankly  owned  her  love. 

«  I  confefs,"  faid  Mr.  Hartley,  "  I  did  expeS 
<^  you  wookl  have  feleded  a  man  of  equal  birth  and 
**  fortune  with  yourfelf,  to  affociatc  with  in  the  mar- 
*'  riage  ftate.  One  of  greater  merit,  I  am  perfuaded, 
**  you  could  not  have  chofen  than  our  young  friend  5 
'^  and  J  can  but  think  he  well  deferves  your  love. 
**  I  have  <*fcrvod,"  continued  he,  •*  that  an  hope- 
*^  leis  paifion  on  his  part  is  the  chiefeft,  aqd,  per- 
<<  haps,  only  obftacle  to  his  recovery:^  and  that  a 
^  finukr  attachment  on  that  of  your's  is  the  fource 
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*^  of  your  prelentuneafinefs  and  declining  health.  Ic 
'^  would,  indeed,  be  the  very  height  of  ingratitude 
^<  in  us,  Laura,  not  to  efteem  that  valour,  but  for 
<<  which  you  might,  at  this  moment,  have  been  de- 
<<  prived  of  life,  and  I  in  fruitlefs  grief  mourned 
"yourlofs.  Go  then,  my  child,''  added  he,  "the 
"  gladfome  meflenger  of  joy^  remove  from  his 
'^  mind  the  clouds  of  uncertainty;  and  tell  him 
"  you  are  his  for  ever." 

L^ura  inftantly  threw  herfelf  on  her  knees  ^  and, 
fnatching  her  father's  hand,  carried  it  to  her  lips — 
<  And  will  you,  will  you,  my  dear  fadier,  make  the 
<r  generous  Vincent  happy  ^  will  you  eafe  the  fears  that 
*  rack  his  tortured  mind  ?  Oh !  matchlefs  condefcen- 
^  fion  i  how  (hall  I  repay  fuch  unbounded  goodnefs  ?* 

»*  Rife,  my  dear  Laura,'*  faid  Mr.  Hardey,  wi- 
ping from  his  eye  the  darting  tear  of  paternal  love: 
**  your  happinefs  is  mine;  and  whatever  gives  joy 
*^  to  you  is  to  me  an  equal  blefiing.". 

The  grateful  Laura  impatiendy  fought  the  cham- 
ber of  her  defponding  lover  s  and  removed  from  his 
mind  each  fearful  doubt,  each  lingering  trace  of 
wretchednefs. 
"  Now  each  new  day  increafing  ftrength  beftows, 

**  And  his  brac'd  limbs  the  limping  ftaff  refignj 
**  His  humid  lip  with  rofcate  luftre  glows, 

"  His  lucid  eyes  with  wonted  brightnefs  Ihine.'' 
M  2  The 
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The  grateful  paftor  received  the  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Hartley's  confent  to  the  union  of  his  fon  with 
the  wealthy  Laura,  with  tears  of  joy.  To  fee  his 
only  child  advanced  to  wealth  and  honour,  railed 
from  the  painful  ftate  of  low  dependence  to  eafe  and 
affluence,  blotted  from  his  memory  his  former  fuf- 
ferings;  relieved  him  from  the  tender  fears  he  enter- 
tained for  his  fate;  and  warmed  his  foul  with  grati- 
tude to  the  beneficent  Ruler  of  the  world,  '*  Thus,'* 
faid  he,  "  when  the  angry  tcmpeft  over  the  peo- 
<^  pled  globe  its  rage  has  fpent,  the  balmy  gales 
<^  of  health  fucceed,  and  nature  gathers  new  beauties 
«  from  the  ftorm," 

A  few  weeks  Yrom  the  dawn  of  this  promifed 
fcenc  of  blifs,  the  Venerable  curate  joined  the  con- 
ienting  hands  of  this  virtuous  pair.  The  happinefs 
of  their  friends  was  confiderably  augmented  by  the 
felicity  in  which  they  lived;  and  the  furroimding 
peafantry,  who  fliared  the  benevolence  of  Vincent 
and  Laura,  with  ceafelefs  gratitude  fung  the  praifes 
o(—Tbe  Maid  of  the  HamUt. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  OF  THE  EMPEROR, 
JOSEPH  THE  SECOND. 


npHE  Emperor  having  gone  to  the  vault  of  the 
-^  palais  royal,  which  is  renowned  for  ice,  the 
report  fpread;  and  among  other  people  who  came 
to  wait  in  the  paflTage,  was  a  hackney-coachman, 
who  had  left  his  coach  in  order  to  fee  the  Emperor  r 
a  gentleman  comes  out>  and  defires  the  coachman 
to  carry  him  in  his  coach  :  "  I  cannot  carry  you, 
"  Sir,  I  am  come  to  fee  the  Emperor,  and  though 
^*  you  (hould  give  me  a  crown,  I  would  not  go  along 
*'  with  you/'  *  Come,  come,  I  will  give  you  fix 
'  franks/  '*  No,  it  is  impoflible— I  muft  fee  the 
*'  Emperor/'  *  With  all  my  heart,  but  the  Emperor 
*  is  no  longer  in  the  vault,  but  juft  gone  out-—* 
*'  Are  you  fure  of  that?"  *  Yes — Drive  on  to  the 
'  Hotel  Treville,  Rue  Tournon/'  The  coach  ar- 
rives, and  the  Count  of  Falkcnftcin  comes  out,  and 
pays  the  coachman  his  fare,  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of 
paper.  Our  modern  Phaeton  unrols  it,  for  fear  of 
being  deceived  j  but  what  was  his  furpriie  at  finding, 
inftead  of  fix  frapks,  a  double  louis  !  Quite  con- 
founded, he  calls  to  the  porter* — *'  the  gentleman  is 
^  miftaken— he  has  given  me  two  louis  inftead  of 

"  fix 
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**  fix  fi-anksj  which  he  promifed  me.  Who  then 
**  may  he  be?"  *  It  is  the  Emperor/  replied  the 
other.  *'  Falkenftein,"  exclaimed  the  coachman 
with  energy,  *'  how  unhappy  am  I ! — ^had  I  known 
**  it  was  you,  I  fbould  have  turned  round  on  niy 
'^  coach-box  to  look  at  you:"  with  this  he  runs  to 
the  tavern  to  drink  the  Emperor's  health.  It  i^ 
added,  that  he  put  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  and  in  the 
ears  of  his  rozinantes,  publifhed  to  all  the  wprld^ 
"  i  have  carried  the  Emperor." 


FOLLY 

OF 

PLEADING  INABILITY 

TQ 

DISCHARGE  THE  DUTIES  OF  LIFE, 


T  Had  the  misfortune,  fome  time  ago,  to  be  in  com^ 
-^  pany,  where  a  gentleman,  who  has  the  honour  to 
be  a  principal  fpeaker  at  a  dilputing  fociety  of  the 
firft  clafs,  was  expedled.  Till  this  perfon  came  in> 
the  converfation  was  carried  on  with  the  cheerful 
eaiy  negligence  of  fenfible  good-humour:  but  we 
foon  difcovered,  that  his  difcourfe  was  a  perpetual 

effort 
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effort  to  betray  the  company  into  attempts  to  prove 
felf-evident  propofitions;  a  practice  in  which  he 
feems  to  have  followed  the  example  of  that  deep 
philofopherj  who  denied  motion^  "  becaufe,"  as 
he  faid,  *^  a  body  muft  move  either  where  it  is,  or 
*^  where  it  is  noti  and  both  fuppofitions  are  equally 
«  abfurd/' 

His  attempt,  however,  was  totally  unfucccfsftil, 
till  at  laft  he  affirmed,  that  a  man  had  no  more  power 
over  his  own  afbions  than  a  clocks  and  that  the 
motions  of  the  human  machine  were  determined  by 
irreliftible  propenlities,  as  a  clock  is  kept  going  by 
a  weight.  This  propolition  was  anfwered  with  a 
loud  laugh;  every  one  treated  it  as  an  abfiirdity 
which  it  is  impoflible  to  believe;  and  to  expofe  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  company,  he  was  defired  to 
prove  what  he  had  advanced,  as  a  fit  punilhment  of 
his  defign  to  engage  others  to  prove  the  contrary, 
which,  though  for  a  different  reafbn,  was  yet  equally 
ridiculous.  After  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  re- 
tailed all  the  fophiftry  that  he  remembered,  and 
much  more  than  he  underftood,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find,  that  he  had  made  no  profelyte,  nor 
was  yet  become  of  fufiicient  confequcnce  to  pro- 
voke an  ^ntagoniit. 

I  fat  fdeRt,  and  as  I  was  indulging  my  fpeculations 
on  the  foenc  which  chance  had  exhibited  before  me, 

I  recoUefted 
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I  recollefted  feveral  incidents,  which  convinced  me 
that  moft  of  the  perfons  who  were  prefent  had  lately 
profefled  the  opinion  which  they  now  oppofedj  and 
afted  upon  that  very  principle  which  they  derided  a$; 
abfurd,  and  appeared  to  deteft  as  impious. 

The  company  confifted  of  Mr.  Traffic,  a  wealthy- 
merchant  j  Mr.  Courtly,  a  commiffioner  of  a  public 
office;  Mr.  Gay,  a  gentleman  in  whofe  converfa- 
tion  there  is  a  higher  ftrain  of  pleafantry  and  humour 
than  in  any  other  perfon  of  my  acquaintance;  and 
Myrtilla,  the  wife  of  our  frierid,  at  whofe  houfe  we 
were  affembled  to  dine,  and  who,  during  this  inter- 
val, was  engaged  by  fome  unexpe£led  budnefs  in 
another  room.     Thofe  incidents  which  I  then  re- 
coll  eded,  I  will  now  relate:  nor  can  any  of  the 
perfons  whom  I  have  thus  ventured  to  name  be 
juftly  offended,  becaufe  that  which  is  declared  not 
to  be  the  effect  of  choice,  cannot  be  confidered  as 
the  objedl  of  cenfure.     With  Mr.  Traffic,  I  had 
contrafted  an  intimacy  in  our  younger  days,  which, 
notwithftanding  the  difparity  of  our  fortune,  has 
continued  till  now.     We  had   both  been  long  ac* 
quainted  with  a  gentleman,  who,  though  his  exten- 
five  trade  had  contributed  to  enrich  his  country, 
was  himfelf  by  fudden  and  inevitable  loflfes  become 
poor:  his  credit,  however,  was  ftill  good;  and  by 
the  rifk  of  a  certain  fum,  it  was  poffible  to  retrieve 

his 
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his  fortune.    With  this  gentleman  we  had  fpcnt 
many  a  focial  hour;  we  had  habitually  drunk  his 
health  when  he  was  abfent^  and  always  exprejQTed 
our  fentiments  of  his  merit  in  the  higheft  terms. 
In  this  exigency,  therefore,  he  applied  to  me,   and 
communicated  the  fecret  of  his  diftrefs;  a  fecret, 
which  is  always  concealed  by  a  generous  mind,  till 
it  is  extorted  by  torture  that  can  no  longer  be  borne: 
he  knew  my  circumftances  too  well  to  expeft  the 
fum  that  he  wanted  from  mypurfej  but  he  rcquefted 
diat  I  would,  to  fave  him  from  the  pain  and  confik- 
fion  of  fuch  a  converfation,  communicate  his  requefl:, 
and  a  true  ftate  of  his  affairs,  to  Mr.  Traffic :  "  for,** 
fays  he,  "  though  I  could  raife  double  the  fum  upon 
"  my  own  perfonal  fecurity,  yet  I  would  no  more 
«*  borrow  of  a  man  without  acquainting  him  at 
*^  what  rifk  he  lends,  *than  I  would  folicit  the  infu- 
"  ranee  of  a  fhip  at  a  common  premium,  \^hcn  I ' 
f*  knew,  by  private  intelligence,  that  (he  could  fwim 
f^  no  longer  than  every  pump  was  at  work.*' 

I  undertook  this  bufinefs  with  the  utmofl:  confi- 
dence of  fuccefs.  Mr.  Traffic  heard  the  account  of 
"  our  friend's  misfortunes  with  great  appearance  of 
concerns  "  he  warmly  commended  his  integrity, 
«  and  lamented  the  precarious  fituation  of  a  trader, 
^  whomceconomy  and  diligence  cannot  fccure  from 
^'  calamities  which  are  brought  ugon  others  only  by 

"  profufion 
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"  profufion  and  riot;  but  as  to  the  money,"  he  &id, 
"  that  1  could  not  cxpcft  him  to  venture  it  without 
'*  fccurity :  that  my  friend  himfelf  could  not  wonder 
"  that  his  requeft  was  refufed,  a  requeft  with  which, 
"  indeed,"  faid  he,  "  I  cannot  polfibly  comjjy/* 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  fttt  agency  of  my 
fiiend  and  myfelf,  which  Mr,  Traffic  had  made  no 
fcruple  to  deny  in  a  very  interefting  particular!  I 
believe  every  one  will  readily  admit,  that  Mr. 
Traffic  was  neither  free  in  fpeculation  nor  fad ;  for 
he  can  be  little  better  than  a  machine  adhiated  by 
avarice,  who  had  not  power  to  fpare  one  thoufand 
pounds,  from  two  hundred  times  the  fum,  to  pre- 
vent the  immediate  niin  of  a  man,  in  whofe  behalf 
he  had  been  fo  often  liberal  of  praife,  with  whom 
his  focial  enjoyments  had  been  fo  long  connedbed, 
and  for  whofe  knisfortunes  he  was  fenfibly  couched. 

Soon  after  this  difappointment,  my  unhappy 
friend  became  a  bankrupt,  and  applied  to  me  once 
more  to  folicit  Mr.  Courtly  for  a  place  in  his  office. 
By  Mr*  Courtly  I  was  received  with  great  friend- 
fliipj  he  was  much  affedred  with  the  diftrefles  of 
my  friend;  he  generoufly  gave  me  a  bank-note, 
which  he  requcfted  me  to  apply  to  his  immediate 
relief  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  leaft  wouttd  hi^ 
delicacy  i  and  promifed,  that  the  firft  vacancy  he 
ihould  be  provided  for:  but  when  the  vacancy  hap- 
pened. 
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pened>  of  which  I  had  the  earlieft  intelligCDce^  he 
told  me,  with  evident  compunftion  and  diftrefs,  that 
he  could  not  poflibly  fulfil  his  promife,  for  that  a 
very  great  man  had  recommended  one  of  his  domef- 
tics,  whofe  folicitation  for  that  reafon  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  refufe.  This  gentleman,  therefore, 
had  alfo  profefled  himfclf  a  machine;  and  indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  been  no  lefs  the  inftrument  of 
ambition  than  Mr,  Traffic  of  avarice. 

Mr,  Gay,  the  wit,  befides  that  he  has  very  much 
the  air  of  a  free  agent,  is  a  man  of  deep  penetration, 
great  delicacy,  and  ftrong  compaflfion:  but  in  direfk 
oppofition  to  all  thefe  great  and  good  qualities,  he 
is  continually  entangled  in  difficulties,  and  precipi- 
tated not  only  into  indecency  and  unkindnefs,  but 
impiety,  by  his  love  of  ridicule.  I  remembered, 
that  I  had  lately  expoftulated  with  him  about  this 
ftrange  perverfion  of  his  abilities,  in  thefe  terms : 
<'  Dear  Charles,  it  amazes  me  that  you  fliould  rather 
*'  aft  the  charader  of  a  merry  fellow,  than  a  wife 
"  man  j  that  you  (hould  mortify  a  friend  whom  you 
<^  not  only  love  but  efteeiti;  wantonly  mangle  a 
**  chara£ter  which  you  reverence  j  betray  a  fccret, 
"  violate  truth,  and  fport  with  the  doftrine  and  the 
"  pra£bice  of  a  religion  which  you  believe,  merely 
^*  for  tbepleafure  of  being  laughed  at."  I  remem- 
ber too,  that  when  he  had  heard  me  out,  he  (hrugged 

up 
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up  his  fhoulders^  and  greatly  extended  the  longU 
tudinal  dimenfions  of  his  countenance.  ^  All  this,* 
Ikid  he,  *  is  very  true,  but  if  I  were  to  be  hanged  I 
*  could  not  help  it/  Here  was  another  declaration 
in  favour  of  fatality.  Poor  Gay  profcffes  himfelf  a 
flavc  rather  to  vanity  than  to  vice,  and  patiently 
Submits  himfelf  to  the  moft  ridiculous  drudgery, 
without  one  ftrugglc  for  freedom. 

Of  the  Lady,  I  am  unwilling  to  fpeak  with  equal 
plainnefsi  but  I  hope  Myrtilla  will  allow  me  to 
plead  an  irrefiftible  impulfe,  when  Ihe  reflefts,  that 
I  have  heard  her  lament  that  ihe  is  herfelf  urged  by 
an  irrefiftible  impulfe  to  play.  I  remembered,  that 
I  had,  at  the  requeft  of  my  friend,  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity, when  we  were  alone,  indireftly  to  reprefent 
the  pernicious  confequences  of  indulging  fo  prepof- 
terous  an  inclination.  She  perceived  my  defign; 
and  immediately  accufcd  herfelf,  with  an  honeft 
fenfibility  that  burft  into  tears;  hut  at  the  fame 
time  told  me,  *'  that  fhe  was  no  more  able  to  re- 
**  frain  from  cards  than  to  fly:"  and  a  few  nights 
afterwards,  I  obferved  her  chairmen  waiting  at  the 
door  of  a  great  lady,  who  feldom  fees  company  but 
on  a  Sunday,  and  then  has  always  the  happinefe  of 
engaging  a  brilliant  aflembly  at  cards. 

After  I  had  recoUefted  thefe  incidents,  I  looked 
with  lefs  contempt  upon  our  neceflitarian;  and  to 

confcfs 
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eanfcfs  a  truth,  with  lefs  efteem  upon  kh  ptt&nt 
opponents.  I  took  for  granted^  that  this  gentle* 
nian's  opinion  proceeded  from  a  confcioiitfhefs,  that 
he  was  himfelf  the  flave  of  fome,  or  all  of  tbcfc  vices 
and  follies;  and  that  he  was  prompted  by  fomething 
like  benevolence,  to  communicate  to  others  a  dif* 
covery,  by  which  alone  he  had  been  abkitonquiet  his 
own  mind,  and  to  regard  himfelf  rather  as  an  objefl: 
of  pity  than  contempt. 

And  indeed  no  man,  without  great  incongruity, 
can  affirm  that  he  has  powers  which  he  does  not 
exert,  when  to  exert  them  is  evidendy  his  higheft 
intereft;  nor  Ihould  he  be  permitted  to  arrogate  the 
dignity  of  a  free  agent,  who  has  once  ptofeffed  him- 
felf to  be  the  mere  inftriiment  of  ncceflity. 

While  I  was  making  thcfe  reflections,  the  hufband 
of  Myrtilla  came  In;  and  to  atone  for  any  dilhonour 
which  cuftom  or  prejudice  may  fuppofe  to  be  re- 
fletfted  Upon  him  by  the  unhappy  fatality  of  his  wife, 
I  fhall  refer  to  him  as  an  inconteftible  proof,  that 
though  there  are  fome  who  have  fold  themfclves  to 
do  evil,  and  become  the  bondmen  of  iniquity,  yet 
there  are  others,  who  preferve  the  birth-right  of 
beings  that  are  placed  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  J  and  who  may,  without  reproach,  deny  the 
doftrine  of  neceffity,  by  which  they  are  degraded  to 
an  equality  with  brutes  that  perifh.    I  acknowledge, 

indeed. 
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indeeds  that  my  friend  has  motives  fi-om  which  he 
afts;  but  his  motives  receive  their  force  from  rea- 
£)h  illumiiiaced  by  revelation,  and  confcience  invi<- 
gorated  by  hope.  I  acknowledge  tooj  that  he  is 
tinder  fubjeAion  tQ  a  mafter;  but  let  it  he  remem- 
beredj  that  it  is  to  Him  only,^  '^  whofe  (ervice  is 
**  perfed  freedom." 


ANECDOTE  OF  Mr.  POPE. 


DURING  Mr-Pope*s  laft  illncfs,  afquabble  hap- 
pened  in  his  chamber  between  his  two  phyfi^ 
cians,  (Dr.  Burton  and  Dr.  Thomfon,  both  fince 
dead)  Dr.  B.  charging  Dr.  T.  with  haftening  his 
death  by  the  violent  purges  he  had  prefcribed,  and 
the  other  retorting  the  charge.  Mr.  Pope  at  length 
filenc<5d  them,  faying,  "  Gentlc0>en,  I  only  learn, 
*'  by  your  difcourfe,.that  I  am  in  a  very  dangerous 
*'  wayj  therefore,  all  I  have  now  to  alk  is,  that  the 
**  following  epigram  may  be  added,  after  my  death, 
*'  to  the  next  edition  of  the  Dunciad,  by  way  of 
*^  poftfcript: 

**  Dunces  rejoice,  forgive  all  cenfures  paft, 
**  The  greatcft  dunce  has  kill'd  your  foe  at  laft.'' 

Others 
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Others  fay,  thaf  thefe  lines  were  written  by  Dn 
B.  himielf  s  and  the  following  epigram  by  a  ^iend  of 
Dr.  T's  was  occalioned  by  the  foregoing  x>t)e: 

As  phyfic  and  verfc  both  to  Phoebus  belong. 
So  the  college  oft  dabble  in  potion  and  fong; 
Hence  Burton,  refolv'd  his  emetics  ftiall  hit 
When  his  recipes  fail,  gives  a  puke  with  his  wit. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

LORENZO  DE  MEDKa. 


THIS  great  man,  from  his  earlieft  years,  exhi- 
bited  that  quicknefs  of  mind,  which  fo  much 
diftitiguifticd  his  maturer  years.  His  father  Cofmo, 
having  one  day  prefented  him,  when  he  was  quite  a 
child,  to  an  Ambaffador,  to  whom  he  was  talking  of 
him  with  the  foolilh  fondncfs  of  a  parent,  defired 
the  Ambaffador  to  put  fome  queftions  to  his  fon, 
and'  to  fee,  by  his  anfwers,  if  he  was  not  a  boy  of 
parts.  The  Ambaffador  did  as  he  was  defired,  and 
was-foon  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  Cofmo  had 
told  him;  but  added,  "  This  child,  as  he  grows  up, 
'^  will  probably  become  ftupid;  for  it  has  generally 

"  been 
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"  been  oWerved,  that  thofc  wha^  when  young,  are 
**  very  fprightly  and  clever,  hardly  ever  increafe  in 
*^  talents  as  they  grow  older."  Young  Lorenzo, 
hearing  this,  crept  gently  to  the  Ambaffador,  and 
looking  him  archly  in  the  face,  faid  to  him,  *  I  am 

*  certain,  that  when  you  were  young,  you  were  a  boy 

*  of  very  great  genius.' 


THE  LIFE  OF  MAN- 


B. 


lEHOLD,  fond  man ! 
See  here  thy  piftur'd  life:  pafs  fome  few  years; 
Thy  flow'ring  fpring,  thy  fummer's  ardent  ftreogth. 
Thy  fober  autumn  fading  into  age. 
And  pale-concluding  winter  comes  at  latt. 
And  (huts  the  fcene*     Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 
Thofe  dreams  of  greatnefs;  thofe  unfolid  hopes 
Of  happinefsi  thofe  longings  after  fame; 
Thofe  reftlefs  cares  j  thofe  bufy  buftling  days; 
Thofe    gay-fpent    feftive    nights;    thofe    varying 

thoughts. 
Loft  between  good  and  ill,  that  fhar'd  thy  life  ? 
All  now  are  fled!  Religion  fole  remains 
Immortal,  never- failing  friend  of  man. 
His  guide  to  happinefs  on  high.  ^^ 
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IN   WHAT 

TRUE  HAPPINESS  CONSISTS. 


TRUE  happinefs  confifts  in  three  things:  ift. 
In  fuch  an  innocence^  that  the  mind  has  no- 
thing crinninal  to  reproach  it  with.  ndly.  In  learning 
to  be  content  with  that  ftation  wherein  Heaven  has 
placed  us.  jdly.  In  the  enjoyment  of  perfeft 
health.  If  any  of  thefe  be  wanting,  we  cannot  be 
truly  happy:  virtue  is  at  that  time  of  fcrvice  to 
comfort  us ;  but  it  cannot  exempt  us  from  the  evils 
which  we  lufFer.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween comforting  a  man,  and  curing  him:  we  aflift 
"  the  former  to  bear  up  under  his  misfortunes,  but  we 
change  the  pain  and  forrow  of  the  latter  into  plea- 
fure  and  joy. 

It  is  certain  that  a  man  who  abandons  himfelf  to 
wickedncfs,  be  his  eftate,  dignity,  or  poft,  ever  fo 
great  or  eminent,  cannot  be  happy.  The  wicked 
are  their  own  judges;  the  horror  of  their  crimes  fol- 
lows them  wherever  they  go;  and,  though  their 
guilt  be  fo  far  unknown  to  the  public  that  they  pals 
for  men  of  virtue,  yet  they  are  not  eafy  in  their 
minds.  *  The  worft  punifhment,*  fays  Juvenal, 
'  which  a  wicked  man  fufFers,  is,  that  he  cann6t 
N  *  declare. 
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*  declare  himlclf  innocent,  though  he  is  acquitted 
'  and  difcharged  out  of  courtj  and  though  the 
^  praetor  takes  a  bribe,  and  obtains  him  a  pardon, 

*  yet  he  cannot  abfolve  himfelf/  It  is  a  miftake  to 
think  that  bad  men  can  entirely  ftifle  the  remorfe  of 
confcicnce:  fometimes  they  fancy  they  arc  above 
the  reproaches  of  it  i  but  foon  after  they  condeain 
themfelyes,  they  are  ftruck  with  a  fecret  horror, 
perfecvitc  thenifelve$,  and  are  ihcir  own  executioners. 
The  torments  which  they  endure  are  not  to  be  ex- 
preffed  j  and  is  it  not  a  queftion  whether  there  is  any 
one  more  cruel  in  bell,  than  a  confcience  bearing 
fecret  witnefs  in  the  foul  againft  a  man's  guilt  day 
arid  night?  No  plcafuresi  banquets,  plays,  or  any- 
other  rcprcfentations^  nor  even  the  charms  gf  love, 
can  reftore  a  calm  to  a  breaft  which  is  troubled  with 
a  remorfe  for  wickednefs.  Confcience  is  not  (ilent 
in  the  moft  pompous  entertainments;  but,  like  an 
implacable  fury  which  nothing  can  pacify,  it  poiibns 
the.  moft  dainty  dilhcs,  and  turns  the  moft  lively- 
mirth  into  uneafinefs. 

They  who  appear  to  us  to  be  the  moft  daring 
offenders,  are  (he  n^ft  timorous  afoer  the  commif*- 
ilon  of  their  crinaes.  They  are  equally  afraid  of 
die  indignation  of  men  and  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
and  turn  pale  at  the  leaft  flafti  of  lightning.  If  it 
4;hunders,  they  are  half  deadj  for  they  do  not  con-» 

fider 
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fidcr  it  as  proceeding  from  a  natural  caiife,  but 
imagine  that  Heaven,  provoked  at  their  wickednefs, 
is  ready  to  dart  its  thunder-bolts  at  their  guilty  heads* 
Nor  are  they  much  more  tranquil  when  the  ftorm 
is  overi  for  they  imagine  it  only  a  reprieve  from 
their  deferved  punilhment.  The  flighted  malady 
that  feizes  them  they  take  to  be  itiortal,  and  what 
will  deprive  them  of  this  life,  to  give  them  a  new 
one  fiill  of  torments.  If  the  wicked  dki  but  forefee 
what  troubles  their  crimes  would  involve  them  in, 
they  would  abftain  from  committing  them;  but 
they  do  not  begin  to  fee  and  feel  the  enormity  of 
them  till  after  they  have  committed  them;  yet  they 
go  on  to  perpetrate  new  ones,  becaufe  of  their  na- 
tural bias  to  wickednefs;  fo  that  they  cannot  help 
doing  the  evil  which  in  their  judgment  they  con- 
demn. They  hope  to  be  lefs  troubled  in  confcience 
by  frefh  tranfgrcffions  than  by  the  former,  and  flat- 
ter themfelves  that  they  Ihall  make  wickednefi 
familiar  to  them  by  repeated  afts  of  it.  What 
wretches  are  thefe,  who  think  to  obtain  a  cure  by 
what  increafes  their  difcafe,  and  are  inceflantly 
procuring  themfelves  new  torments! 

The  common  people,  who  only  judge  by  exter- 
nal appearances,  very  often  think  men  happy,  who 
are  aftually  devoured  with   chagrin:  they  cannot 
conceive  how  a  fovereign,  to  whom  all  is  obedience^ 
'    N  2  can 
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can  be  unhappy;  that  a  great  nobleman^  who  keeps 
a  plentiful  houfe^  who  has  miftrefles^  domefticsj 
equipages,  palaces,  and  manors,  can  be  tormented 
with  a  thoufand  uneafinefies:  but  wife  men  know 
that  this  fovereign,  who  does  not  govern  by  the 
rules  of  juftice,  finds  that  he  is  hated  by  his  people, 
defpifed  by  foreign  nations,  and  doomed  to  be  tranf- 
mijted  to  pofterity  as  a  wicked  prince.  There  is 
no  man,  be  he  ever  fo  bad,  but  is  forry  to  be  hated 
and  defpifed*  The  wicked  have  a  love  for  thcm- 
felves  as  well  as  the  good  j  ,and,  while  they  have  fo, 
hatred  and  contempt  wound  them.  If  we  read  the 
hiftory  of  the  moft  cruel  and  favagc  tyrants,  we  ihall 
find  them  more  than  once  lamenting  that  they  were 
the  abhorrence  of  mankind;  and  their  vexation  at 
the  thoughts  of  it  made  them  ftill  more  fierce  and 
barbarous;  whereas  they  had  not  been  fo  bloody 
and  inflexible,  if  they  knew  they  had  not  been  fo 
much  detefted.  They  committed  the  more  crimes, 
to  be  revenged  for  the  abhorrence  formed  of  them; 
and  fuch  their  vengeance  added  to  the  meafure  of 
their  own  uneafinefs  and  of  their  public  hatred. 

Therefore  no  man  can  be  truly  happy,  let  his 
condition  be  what  it  will,  if  he  be  not  virtuous. 
The  prince  and  the  peafant  are  on  the  fame  footing 
in  this  refpeft;  and  the  one  is  as  much  punifhed  by 
remorfe  on  his  throne,  as  the  other  at  his  plough. 

*  Whoever 
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Whoever  feeks  to  live  a  happy  life,  ought  to  be 
more  afraid  of  guilt  than  of  death;  for  the  latter 
only  puts  an  end  to  our  days,  whereas  the  former 
only  renders  them  unhappy.  The  virtuous  nnan, 
when  he  dies,  goes  to  the  enjoyment  of  much  greater 
happinefs  than  what  he  lofes^  whereas  the  criminal; 
while  he  lives,  is  overwhelmed  with  misfortunes 
here,  and  tormented  with  the  fear  of  thofe  th^t 
threaten  him  in  the  life  to  come;  and,  though  he 
ihould  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  yet 
be  would  not  be  the  lefs  unhappy,  becaufe  he  would 
have  no  hopes  of  finding  a  change  in  his  misfortunes 
into  happinefs  after  his  death. 

The  fecond  thing  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
towards  leading  a  happy  life  is,  to  know  how  to  make 
ourfelves  eafy  in  the  ftation  wherein  Heaven  has 
placed  us.  If  a  man  has  a  competency,  if  he  has 
every  thing  that  is  needful  to  keep  him  from  want, 
why  (hould  he  envy  others  the  poffcffion  of  great 
riches,  which  perhaps  would  only  conduce  to  make 
him  unhappy  ?  *  It  is  not  wealth,*  as  Horace  wifely 
lays,  ^  that  makes  a  man  happy.  None  can  be 
'  cfteemed  happy,  but  they  who  are  fo  wife  as  to 
'  be  fatisfied  with  whatever  the  Gods  fend  them.* 
When  riien  give  themfelves  up  to  their  ambition, 
and  do  not  put  a  check  to  their  defires,  they  become 
flavcs  to  their  paffionsi  and  whenfever  thofe  bear  arbi-* 

trary 
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trary  fwdy  over  a  man>  he  is  fure  to  be  always  un- 
happy.    The  wifeft  and  mofl:  important  thing  in 
life  is,  to  be  able  to  know  how  to  be  content  with 
the  portion  allotted  us  by  Heaven.    He  who  is  for 
increafing  his  revenue  by  illegal  methods,  is  tor- 
9iented  by  remorfe;  and  he  who  ftrives  to  increafe 
them  by  honeft  methods,  but  fuch  as  are  painful,  is 
OK^eOixl  with  care  and  anxiety;  two  feults,  which 
muft  equally  be  avoided,  if  we  would  live  happy. 
Why  Ihould  we  be  perpetually  thinking  of  what  we 
niay  want  fome  years  hence  ?  We  (hould  leave  every 
thing  to  contingencies,  and  make  the  bed  of  it  that 
we  can.     Befides,  dp  we  know  certainly  that   it: 
would  be  for  oiir  advantage,  if  Heaven  were  to  gra- 
tify our  wifhes  ?     Perhaps,  from  the  very  moment 
thai  we  faw  them  fulfilled,  we  ihould  date  the  be- 
ginning of  misfbrtunes  which  would  fink  us,  and 
never  leave  us  till  death;  at  leaft  certain  it  is,  that 
they 'would  increafe  the  thirft  after  riches  in  us,  and 
would  only  render  our.  avarice  the  flrpnger.     When 
once  the  heart  is  fet  upon  the  amafling  of  wealth, 
the  treafures  of  all  the  princes  upon  earth  Cannot 
fatisfy  it:  the  more  a  man  had,  the  more  he  covets.' 
Avarice  is  a  paffion  which  never  can  be  fatisfied : 
the  more  we  feck  to  gratify  it,  the  ftronger  it  grows, 
and  the  more  it  manifcfts  its  power.     A  man  needs 
not  to  be  a  phikffoi^er,  to  be  fcnfible  that  an  honeft 

mediocrity 
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mediocrity  is  inAoitely  oiore  defirablc  than  immenie 
richess  it  is  ru$<:ient  }f  we  hearken  to  phin  reaibii» 
and  if  we  will  but  mak^  ufe  of  it. 

Greait  honours  and  digniiues  are  altogietheir  as 
unlikely  as  richess  to  pnocure  a  happy  lifd  A  pea^ 
fant  may  be  happy,  though  he  is  not  a  judge,  or 
jufti^re  of  the  peiice^  Jn  bis  village;,  a  citizen  ought 
not  tp  envy  the  office  pf  the  IherifF,  nor  a  membcc 
of  p^Uaaient  that  of  the  chancellor.  In  all  Sates 
we  may  be  eafy,  if  Mre  acquit  ourfelves  in  all  rda^ 
tions  to  them  with  honour  and  prudence..  Eoi^ 
ploymeixtis  ^e  fo  iar  from  rendering  a  nian  the  more 
bappy>  that  coEifunonly  they  do  but  diminifli  his 
felicity,  by  fiibje^ing  him  to  a  greater  number  of 
dairies,,  that  are  iridiipenfable,  and  which  hecanncMt 
fvegle^  without  lailing.  in  his  obligations  to  himfidlf 
wdthe  public,.: and  .con^quently  without  foxftiting 
his  happinefs;  becaufc,  by^  the  principle  we  have 
eftabUihed,  it  is  proved,  that  whoever  is  diihonefl: 
cannot  be  happy. 

It  may  be  faid  of  offices,  birth,  kmdred,  and 
riches,  that  all  thefe  things  are.according  as  they  are 
conficfcrcd  by  thbfe  who  enjoy  them.  They  may  be 
reckoned  as  blcfling*  to  thofe  that  know  how  to 
make  ufe  of  ^hem;  but  they  become  great  misfor-' 
tones  to  thofe  who  jdo  not  make  the  ufe  of  thtm^ 
which  they  ought  to  do;  and,  as  it  requires  great 

wifdom 


wifdom  for  a  man  to  know  how  to  conduft  himfelf 
in  proipefity:,  the  wealth  and  grandeur  which  raife 
us  above  other  men  arc  commonly  more  prejudicial 
than  ufcful:  from  being  real  advantages  they  be- 
come misfortunes^  and  are  obftrufHons  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  life.  -  .      . 

Perhaps  it  will  be  afked,  that,  if  it  be  eafier  foi' 
mere  private  men  to  be  happy  than  great  on^s>  why 
the  latter^  Who  defire  to  be  happy  and  tranquil;,  do 
not  defcend  to  be  private  men  ?  The  reafon  is  very 
plain;  it  is  becaufe  they  are  fo  attached  co  their 
office  or  ftation,  by  what  they  owe  to  their  family^ 
their  country,  their  prince,  and  themfelves,  thai  they 
cannot  quit  it  without  a  breach  of  their  duty. 
SiKiuld  they  take  a  ftep  which  they  knew  was  not 
fitting  for  them,  they  would  not  be  happy  in  fuch 
tiewftate,  becaufe  the  thing  which  is  moft  eilential 
tothe  happinefs  of  life  is,  to  have  nothing  wherewith 
a  man  can  reproach  himfelf.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
for  men  of  wifdom  and  penetration  to  continue  in 
the  polls  wherein  Heaven  has  placed  them,  and  to 
which  it  is  allotted  them;  and  that  they  (hould  en- 
deavour therein  to  make  themfelves  happy,  without 
having  recourfe  to  an  alteration,  which,  inftead  of 
being  for  the  better,  would  be  to  their  prejudice,  and 
diftance  them  for  ever  from  the  mark  which  they, 
would  fain  arrive  at.  ' 

ON 
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ON  THE  DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN 

QRATITUDE  AND  LQVE. 


GENEROSITY,  properly  applied,  wittfupply 
every  other. external  advantage  in  life,  but  the 
love  of  thofe  widi  whom  we  converfib.  It  will  pro* 
cure  efteem,  and  a  condudb  refembling  real  afie&ipni 
but  aduallove  is  the  ipontaneous  produdion  of  the 
mind;,  no  generoG^  can  purchafe,  no  rewards  in«» 
cneaie,  no  liberality  can  fecure  the  continuance  of  it: 
that  very  perfon  who  is  obliged,  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  force  his  fingering  afiedion  upon  the  ob- 
jcds  he  fhould  loire;,  and  voluntarily  miK  paOlon 
with  gratitude. 

.Imparted  fortune,  and  well-placed  liberality, 
may  procure  the. bene&dor's  good -will,  may  load 
the  peribn  oUiged  with  the  fehfe  of  the  duty  he  lies 
under! to  retaliate;  th^  is  gratitude:  and  fimple 
gratitude,  untindured  with  love,  is  all  the  return  an 
ifigebuous  mind  Can  beftow  for  preceding  benefits. 

But  gratitude  and  love  are  almc^  oppofice  afiec- 
dons;  love  is  often  an  involuntary  paffion>  placed 
upon  our  companions  without  our  coofen^  and 

frequent^ 
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frequently  conferred  without  our  previous  cfteem. 
We  love  fome  men  we  know  not  whyj  our  tender- 
nefs  is  naturally  excited  in  all  their  concerns;  we 
excufe  their  faults  with  the  fame  indulg^ence^  and 
approve  their  virtues  with  the  fame  applaufe^  with 
which  we  confider  our  own.  While  we  enteruin 
the  paflTionj  it  pleafes  us;  we  cherilh  it  with  delight^ 
And  give  it  up  with  relufbnce  -,  and  love  £or  love  is 
all  the  reward  we  exped  or  deiire. . 

Gratitude^  on  the  contrary,  is  bever  conferied^ 
but  where  there  have  been  previous  favoius  to  ex^* 
cite  iti^  we  conii<^er  it  as  a  debt,  aiid  our  fpirits  are 
ft  loadi  till  we  have  difcharged .  the  obligation. 
Every  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  is  a  circum- 
ftance  of  humiliacion,  and  fome  are  found  to  fubmit 
to  frequent  fnortificationsof  this  kind,  proclaiming 
What  obligations  they  owe,  ^nerely  becaufe  they 
think  it  in  fome  meafure  cancels  the  debt. 
f  Thus  k)ve  is  the  moft  eafy  and  agreeable,  and  gra- 
titude the  moft  humiliating,  operation  of  the  mind. 
We  never  reflect  on  the  mlaa  we  love  without  ei(ult« 
ing  in  our  choice^  while,  he,  who  has  bound  iia^  to 
him  by  benefits  alone,  rifes  to  our  idea  a^  a  perfon 
to  whom  we  have,  in  fbme  mea&ire,  for&ited  xiur 
freedonr).  .        . 

.  Love  oqd  jgralttude*  are  feldom,  therefore,  found 
inthef^me  breaft,  without  impairing  each  other: 
\    .  •.     .^  we 
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we  Ynay  tender  the  one  or  the  other  fingljr  to  thoie 
with  whom  we  converfey  but  cannot  command  both 
together.  By  attempting  to  increafe  we  dtminilh 
diem;  the  mind  becomes  bankrupt  under  too. large 
obligations;  all  additional  benefits  leflbn  every  hope 
of  future  return^  and  bar  up  every  avenue  that  leads 
to  affeftion. 

In  all  our  connexions  with  fociety,  therefore,  it 
is  not  only  generous,  but  prudent,  to  ap^eariinfen^ 
fible  of  the  value  of  thofe  fevburs  we  beftow^  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  obligation  feem  as  (light  as 
poffible.  Love  muft  be  taken  by  ftratagem,  and 
not  by  open  force;  we  (hould  ieem  not  to  knpw 
that  we  oblige,  and  leave  the  mind  at  full  liberty  to 
give  or  refufe  its  afieftions.  Conftraint  may,  in- 
deed, leave  the  receiver  ftill  gi*ateful,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly produce  difguft. 

If  to  procure  gratitude  be  our  only  iim,  there  ii 
no  great  art  in  making  the  acquifuion;. a  benefit 
c<)nferrcd  demands  a  juft  acknowledgment,  and  we 
have  a  fight  to  infift  upon  our  duq. 

It  wei'e  much  more  prtdent,  however,  -to  forego 
our  right  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  exchange  it,  if 
we  can,  for  love.  We  receive  little  advantage  from 
repeated  proteftations  of  gratitude;  but  they  coft 
him  very  much,  from  whom  we  exait-  them  in  re- 
tiirn..    A  grateful  acknowledgment  exaAed,  is  a 

debt 
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debt  demanded:  by  which  proceeding,  the  creditor 
IS  not  advantaged,  and  the  debtor  makes  his  pay- 
ment with  reludance. 

Whife  Mencius,  the  philofophefi  was  travelling 
in  the  purfuit  of  wifdom,  night  overtook  him  at 
the  foot  of  a  gloomy  mountain,  remote  from  the 
habitations  of  men.  Here,  as  he  was  ftraying  du- 
ring a  thunder-ftorm  accompanied  with  rain,  which 
confpired  to  make  folicude  dill  more  hideous,  he 
perceived  an  hermit's  cell,  and  approaching,  afked 
foi  fhelcer.  *'  Fnter,"  faid  the  hermit,  in  a  fevere 
tone,  "  men.deferve  not  to  be  obliged,  but  it  would 
*•  be  imitating  their  ingratitude  to  treat  them  as 
<<  they  defervd.  Come  in :  examples  of  vice  may 
"  fometimes  ftrengthen  us  in  the  ways  of  virtue/* 

After  a  frugal  meal,  which  confided  of  roots  and 
tea,  Mencius  could  not  reprefs  his  curioGty  to 
know  ^Vby  the  hermit  had  retired  from  mankind,  as 
their  adions  taught  the  trueft  lelTons  of  wifdom. 
•'  Mention  not  the  name  of  man,'*  cried  the  hermit 
with  indignation-i  **  here  let  me  live  retired  from  a 
"  bafc  uftgrateful  world ;  here  among  the  beads  of 
^  die  foreft,  I  (hall  find  no  flatterers:  the  lion  is  a 
**  generous  enemy,  and  the  dog  a  faithful  friend; 
«  but  man,  bafe  man,  can  poifon  the  bowl,  and 
"  fmile  while  he  prefents  it.'* 

*  You  have  been  ill-ufed  by  mankind,'  faid  the 
philofopher  fhrewdly,  interrupting  him.       ^c  yes  '* 
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*«  Yes,*'  replied  the  hermit,  "  on  mankind  I  cx- 
«  haufted  my  whole  fortune;  this  ftaff,  that  cup,  and 
'*  thofc  roots,  <irc  all  I  have  in  return." 

*  Did  you  bcftow  your  fortune^  or  did  you  lend 

*  it?'  alked  Mencius. 

"  I  beftowed  it,  undoubtedly,"  replied  the  other, 
"  for  where  is  the  merit  of  being  a  money-lender?" 

*  Did  they  ever  own  that  they  received  it?'  ftill 
adds  the  philofophen 

"  A  thoufand  times,"  faid  the  hermit:  "  they 
"  loaded  me  every  day  with  profcflions  of  gratitude 
"  for  favours  received,  and  folicitations  for  future 
**  bcnefadbions." 

*  I^  then,'  faid  Mencius  fmiling,  *  you  did  not 
» lend  your  fortune,  in  order  to  have  it  returned,  it  is 

*  unjuft  to  accufe  them  of  ingratitude.    They  owned 

*  themielves  obliged,  you  expeftcd  no  more,   and 

*  they  certainly  earned  each  favour  by  a  frequent 

*  acknowledgment  of  it.' 

The  hermit,  ftruck  with  the  reply,  furveyed  his 
gucft  with  emotion.  **  I  have  heard  of  the  great 
"  Mencius,"  faid  he,  "  and  you  are  certainly  the 
•*  man.  I  am  now  fourfcorc  years  old,  but  ftill  a 
"  child  in  wifdomj  take  me  back  to  the/choolofmen^ 
"  and  educate  me  as  one  of  the  youngeft,  and  moft 
"  ignorant  of  your  difciples." 

'  Indeed, 
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*  Indeed^  my  fon/  replied  Mencius^  «  it  is  better 
'  to  have  frieDds  in  our  paflage  through  life^  than 

*  grateful  dependents  j  and  as  love  is  a  nciore  willing, 
'  fb  is  it  a  more  lading  tribute  than  extorted  obliga- 

*  tion.     As  we  are  uneafy  when  gready  obliged, 

*  gratitude  once  refufed  can  never  after  be  recovered. 

*  The  mind  that  is  'bafc  enough  to  difallow  the  juft 

*  return,  inftead  of  feeling  any  uneaiinefs  upon  re- 

*  colleftion,  triumphs  in  its  new  acquired  freedom, 
<  and,  in  fome  meafure,   is  pleafed  with  confcious 

*  bafenels. 

*  Very  different  is  the  fituation  of  difagreeing* 

*  friends ;  their  reparation  produces  mutual  uneafi* 
^  nefs.  Like  that  divided  being  in  fabulous  creation, 

*  their  fympathetic  fouls  once  more  defire  their  for- 

*  mer  union;  the  joys  of  both  arc  imperfeft;  their 

*  gayeft  moments  are  tinftured  with  uneafinefs;  each 

*  feeks  the  fmalleft  conceffions  to  clear  the  way  to  a 

*  wifhed  explanation :   the  moft  trifling  acknow- 

*  ledgments,  the  flighteft  accidents,  ferve  to  effcft  a 

*  mutual  reconciliation.* 


LOVE 
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LOVE. 


LOVE  is  a  pafljon  felt  by  all  people,  and  talked 
of  by  moft  people;  by  very  few  people  is  it  un* 
derftood.  By  nothing  more  than  its  defpotic  fway 
over  all  the  other  paflions,  is  its  omnipotence  dif- 
covered.  According  to  the  different  operations  of 
love  in  our  boloms,  we  are  furious  or  tame,  com- 
paflionate  or  refentful:  animated  with  hope,  or 
plunged  into  defpair.  By  love,  the  proudeft  of  men 
is  converted  into  an  abjeft  flave.  By  love,  thofe 
who  have  the  meaneft  opinion  of  their  intellefts  are 
infpired  with  towering  ideas,  and  confequential  fenr 
fations.  Nay,  even  the  moft  miferable  mifer,  when 
love  has  thawed  his  icy  heart,  will  dafli  about  his 
money  with  an  air  of  liberality.  Love,  indeed, 
makes  many  a  man  ridiculous  ;  but,  *^  of  all  the 
"  various  fool^hich  love  has  made,"  the  old  do- 
tard is  juftly  to  be  placed  in  the  higheft  form. 
When  grey-beards  turn  inamoratos,  human  nature 
appears  in  a  very  contemptible  light.  The  appear- 
ance of  ilich  a  wretch  is  fufficient  to  make  us 
alhamed  of  our  exiftence.  Let  no  man,  however, 
when  fuch  an  objeft  is  before  his  eyes,  be  too 

feverely 
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feverely  farcafticals  for  no  man,  without  great 
prefumption,  can  fay,  "  I  (hall  never  expofe  my- 
«  felf  like  him/' 


A  LETTER 

FROM 

ELIZABETH,  PRINCESS  PALATINE, 

TO 

SIR  SIMONDS  D'EUES. 

SIR, 


T  Have  received  your  kind  letter,  and  learned  dit , 
-^  courfe,  with  much  contentment.  Indeed,  we 
have  fuffered  much  wrong  in  this  world,  yet  I  com- 
plain not  at  it,  becaufe,  when  Qod  pleafeth,  we  {hall 
have  right.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  much  beholden 
to  you  for  your  good  affeftion,  hoping  you  will  not 
be  weary  to  continue  your  friendly  offices  towards 
me,  in  the  place  where  you  fit,  which  fhall  never 
be  forgotten  by 

Your  moft  affured  friend, 

ELIZABETH. 

To  Sir  Simonds  UEues^  fcfr. 
Au^.  ai/,  1645. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 


or 

HENRY  11.  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


T^HIS  Prince,  though  of  a  very  cafy  and  accom- 
-*^  modating  difpofition,  kne\y  occafionally  when 
to  give  a  refufal.  His  favourite  fitter,  marritd  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  very  carneft  with  hlnito 
give  up  to  her  huftmnd,  the  ftrong  fortreflcs  of 
Pignerol,  Tarillon,  and  Pcroufe,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  keys  of  France  towards  Italy. 
He  told  the  Ambafladors  from  Savoy,  who  inti- 
mated his  fifter's  defire  to  him,  "  I  am  extremely 
"  fond  of  my  fifter,  but  I  would  much  fooner  give 
**  her  my  two  eyes  out  of  my  head,  than  thcfc  three 
«  fortreflcs." 


THE  LEAF. 


Q  EE  the  leaves  around  us  falling, 
^  Dry  and  withered  to  the  ground  j 
'Thus  to  thoughtlefs  mortals  calling 
In  a  fad  and  folemn  found: 

o  Sons 
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Sons  of  Adam^  once  in  Eden 

Blighted  when  like  us  he  fell. 
Hear  the  lefturc  we  arc  reading, 

'Tis,  alas!  the  truth  we  tell. 

Virgins,  much,  too  much,  prefuming     . 

On  your  boafted  white  and  red. 
View  us,  late  in  beauty  blooming, 

Numbered  now  among  the  dead. 

Griping  mifers,  nighdy  wakmg. 

See  the  end  of  all  you>  care; 
Fled  on  wings  of  our  own  making. 

We  have  left  our  owners  bare^ 

Sons  of  honour,  fed  on  praifes. 

Fluttering  high  in  fancied  worth, 
Lo!  the  fickle  air,  that  raifes. 

Brings  us  down  to  parent  earth. 

Learned  fophs,  in  fyflcms  jaded. 

Who  for  new  ones  daily  call, 
Ceafe  at  length  by  us  perfuaded, 

Ev'ry  leaf  mufl  have  its  falll 

Youths,  tho*  yet  no  loflTes  grieve  you,^^ 

Gay  in  health  and  manly  grace. 
Let  not  cloudlefs  Ikies  deceive  you. 

Summer  gives  to  autumn  place. 

Venerable 
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Venerable  fires^  gfown  hoary^ 
Hither  turn  th'  unwilling  eye^ 

Thinks  amidft  your  falling  glory^ 
Autumn  tells  a  winter  nigh. 

Yearly  in  our  courfe  returning, 
Mcflcngers  of  (horteft  (lay; 

Thus  we  preach  this  truth  concerning, 
**  Heav'n  and  earth  fhall  pafs  away." 

On  the  Tree  of  Life  eternal, 
Man !  let  all  thy  hope  be  ftaid. 

Which  alone,  for  ever  vernal,  * 

Bears  a  leaf  that  fhall  not  fade. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

DR.  JOHNSON. 


T^THEN  the  Doftor  firft  became  acquainted 
^  ^  with  David  Mallet,  they  once  went,  with 
fome  other  gentlenien,  to  laugh  an  hour  at  Bartho- 
lomew fair.  At  one  of  the  booths  was  an  amazing 
large  bear,  which  the  fhowman  afllired  them  was 
*^  cotcbed  m  the  undifcovered  parts  of  Rulfia.''    The 

o  2  bear 
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bear  was  muzzled,  and  mig^c  therefore  be  ap- 
proached with  fafctyi  but  to  all  the  company,  ex- 
cept Johnfon,  was  very  furly  and  ill-tcmpcrcd:  of 
the  Do6tor  he  appeared  extremely  fond,  rubbed 
againft  him,  and  flicwed  every  mark  of  awkward 
kindnels.  "  How  is  it,  (faid  one  of  the  company) 
"  that  this  animal  is  fo  attached  to  Mr.  Johnfon?" 

*  Becaufe,  (replied  Mallet)  he  knows  that  Linnseus 
^  would  have  claflfed  them  together,  as  two  animals 

*  of  one  fpecies.* 

The  Doftor  diflikcd  Mallet  for  his  tendency  to- 
wards infidelity;  and  this  farcafm  turned  his  diflikc 
into  downright  hatred.  He  never  fpoke  to  him 
afterwards,  but  has  gibbeted  his  name  in  the  0£tavo 
Diftionary  under  the  word  Alias. 


ANECDOTE. 


A  S  Mn  Cunningham,  the  late  paftoral  poet,  was 
•^^  fifhing  on  a  Sunday  near  Durham,  the  Rev. 
and  corpulent  Mr.  Brown  chanced  to  pafs  that  way, 
and  knowing  Mr.  Cunningham,  aufterely  reproved 
him  for  breaking  the  fabbathj  telling  him,  that  he 
was  doubly  reprehcnfible,  as  his  good  fcnfe  fhould 

have 
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have  taught  him  better.  The  poor  poet  replied, 
"  Reverend  Sir,  your  external  appearance  %$,  that 
*'  if  your  dinner  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  as 
"  mine  is,  you  would  angle  for  it,  though  it  were  a 
"  &ft  day,  and  your  Saviour  ftood  by  to  rebuke  you," 


PEEVISHNESS 

EQUALLY  WRETCHED  AND  OFFENSIVE. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  TETRICJ. 


Ty^EN  feldom.giye  pleafure,  whei:e  they  aren^ 
^^  pleafed  themfelves.;  it  is  nef:e0ary,  therefore^ 
to  cultivate  an  li^bttMl  alacrity  aiid  cheerfulo|cft» 
that  in  whatever  ftai»  we  may  be  placed  by  Provir 
dence,  whether  we  are  appointed  to  con&r  or  receive 
benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afford  prote£bion,  we  may 
fecure  the  love  of  thofe  with  whom  we  tranfad*  For 
though  it  is  generally  imaginedj  that  he  who  grants 
iavours  may  ipare  any  attentipn  to  his  behaviour, 
and  that  ufe^a^l^  will  always  procure  friends;  yet 
it  has  been  foiond  that  there  is  an  art  of  granting 
requefts,  an  ^rt  very  difgcult  of  attainment^  that 
officioufnels  and  liberality  <nay  he,  ib  adulterated,  as 

to 
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bear  was  muzzled^  and  mig^c  therefore  be  ap- 
proached with  faftty;  but  to  all  the  company^  ex- 
cept Johnfon,  was  very  furly  and  ill-tempered:  of 
the  Doftor  he  appeared  extremely  fond,  rubbed 
againft  him,  and  flicwed  every  mark  of  awkward 
kindnefs.  "  How  is  it,  (faid  one  of  the  company) 
"  that  this  animal  is  fo  attached  to  Mr.  Johnfon?" 

*  Becaufe,  (replied  Mallet)  he  knows  that  Linnaeus 

*  would  have  claflcd  them  together,  as  two  animals 

*  of  one  fpecics.* 

The  Doftor  difliked  Mallet  for  his  tendency  to- 
wards infidelity  \  and  this  farcafm  turned  his  diflike 
into  downright  hatred.  He  never  fpoke  to  him 
afterwards,  but  has  gibbeted  his  name  in  the  0£tavo 
Diftionary  under  the  word  Mas. 


ANECDOTE. 


A  S  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  late  paftoral  poet,  was 
•*^^  fifhing  on  a  Sunday  near  Durham,  the  Rev. 
and  corpulent  Mr.  Brown  chanced  to  pafs  that  way, 
and  knowing  Mr.  Cunningham,  aufterely  reproved 
him  for  breaking  the  fabbath  j  telling  him,  that  he 
was  doubly  reprehenfible,  as  his  good  fenfe  fhould 

have 
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have  taught  him  better.  The  poor  poet  replied, 
«  Reverend  Sir,  your  external  appearance  lays,  that 
•'  if  your  dinner  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  as 
"  mine  is,  you  would  angle  for  it,  though  it  were  a 
''  fiift  day,  and  your  Saviour  ftood  by  to  rebuke  you/^ 


PEEVISHNESS 

EQUALLY  WRETCHED  AND  OFFENSIVE. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  TETRICJ. 


MEN  feldom.giye  pleafurc,  whei:e  they  are  n^ 
pleafcd  themfelves  $  it  is  ne^eflfary,  therefore^ 
to  cultivate  an  h^lxtual  alacrity  aiid  cheerfulDjcf^ 
that  in  whatever  Haft?  we  may  be  placed  by  Provir 
dence,  whether  we  are  appointed  to  con&r  or  receive 
benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afford  protefbion,  we  may 
fecure  the  love  of  thofe  with  whom  we  tranfad.  For 
though  it  is  generally  imagined,  that  he  who  grants 
favours  may  ipare  any  attentipn  to  his  behaviour^ 
imd  that  ufe^a^i^  will  always  procure  friends;  y«t 
it  has  been  foid^  that  there  is  an  art  of  granting 
l^ucfts,  an  ^rt  very  difficult  of  attainment^  that 
officioufneis  and  liberality  may  be  ib  adulterated,  as 

to 
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ievcrely  farcafticals  for  no  man^  without  great 
prcfumption,  can  fay,  "  I  fhall  never  expofe  my- 
*^  fclf  like  him/' 


A  LETTER 

FROM 

ELIZABETH,  PRINCESS  PALATINE, 

TO 

SIR  SIMONDS  D'EUES. 

SIR, 


T  Have  received  your  kind  letter,  and  learned  dit . 
-■^  courfe,  with  much  contentment.  Indeed,  we 
have  fuffered  much  wrong  in  this  world,  yet  I  com- 
plain not  at  it,  becaufe,  when  Qod  pleafeth,  we  {hall 
have  right*  In  the  mean  time  I  am  much  beholden 
to  you  for  your  good  affeftion,  hoping  you  will  not 
be  weary  to  continue  your  friendly  offices  towards 
me,  in  the  place  where  you  fir,  which  fhall  never 
be  forgotten  by 

Your  moft  affured  friend, 

ELIZABETH. 

To  Sir  Simonds  D'Eues^  fcfr. 
Aug.  ai/,  1645. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 


or 

HENRY  11.  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


THIS  Prince,  though  of  a  very  cafy  and  accom- 
modating difpofition,  knew  occafionally  when 
to  give  a  refufal.  His  favourite  fifter,  marritd  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  very  carncft  with  hinri  to 
give  up  to  her  hufband,  the  ftrong  fortrefles  of 
Pignerol,  Tarillon,  and  Peroufc,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  keys  of  France  towards  Italy. 
He  told  the  Ambafladors  from  Savoy,  who  inti- 
mated his  filler's  defire  to  him,  **  I  am  extremely 
"  fond  of  my  fifter,  but  I  would  much  fooner  give 
*'  her  my  two  eyes  out  of  my  head,  than  thefc  three 
«  fortrefles." 


THE  LEAF. 


QEE  the  leaves  around  us  falling, 
^  Dry  and  withered  to  the  ground; 
•Thus  to  thoughtlefs  mortals  calling 
In  a  fad  and  folemn  found: 

o  Sons 


i  ->•  I 


Sacs  ttiianij  gBcr  jt  y.frr 

Ei^xcf  'miieiL  Iter  is  ic  iJ^ 
Hear  jg^TTTT^^e  jgrsadia^ 


Tj.j;"ii%  timlt^  ana  iiml^  pjc&czni^ 
T5cv  31^  bar  ir  rgunn  bHaarm^ 

Grfpaga 

Sec  CK  cad  oc  ai£  TOcr  1 
Flsdanviogs  of  ootgvb  r^.iik^gi^ 
Wcl 


ScQs  c£  haoaar,  fed  oq  prxDcs, 
Fk;:ci'^r^^  h^^  *3  fcT"yigl  vocally 

Lo!  the  nrklr  stTj  tnjt  rzdies^ 
Briiigs  IB  dovn  id  paicu  caith. 

Lcanicd  Sofhs^  ia  irftncs  pded. 
Who  for  new  ones  daihr  call, 

Ccafe  at  kngch  Iqf  us  pcHbaded, 
R^Tj  kaf  muft  have  its  ti&l 

Youths,  tho*  yet  no  loflcs  grieve  yoo. 
Gay  in  health  and  manly  grace. 

Let  not  cloudlds  fides  deceive  you, 
Sumoier  gives  to  autumn  place. 


Venerable 
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for  the  coarkadHaf  trutht  &  lHtl<;  oppofifion  otfeiKlsi 
dJictle  irftraint  enragfSj  and  a  litcle  difficulty  per* 
plexeshiai;  having  b^cn  accuftomed  to  fee  every 
thii^  give  way  to  his  humoyr>  he  ibon  forgets  his 
own  littlenefS)  and  expeds  to  find  the  world  rolling 
ac  his  becky  and  all  oiankind  enrtplpyed .  to  acconv- 
modate  and  delight  him.. 

Trtsuca  had  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  her 
hy  aa  aunt^  which  made  her  very  early  independent^ 
and  plajced  her  in  ^  ftaiQ  pf  fuperiority  to  all  aboot 
her.  Having  no  fi)perf)uity.  of  underftanding^  ih^ 
was  ioon  intoxicated  b^tiie  ,flac?cne3.of  he/  maidj 
who  informed  her  ];h«t  ladies^  fuchfis^ibe^  had  i^p* 
thing  to  do  but  t^ke  pleafure  their  ownway;  th4c 
ihe  wanted  nothii^.  from  others^  ^nd  had  therefoite 
no  reafon  to  value  i  (hfkf^pinioni  j(hat  gipney  waA 
every  thiagi  an^'^)^  ^b^y  whQ  thpDght  (bemfelve* 
ill-treated^  fliodd  look  for  better  u&ge  among 
thdr  equals. 

Warm  with  tbefe.  generous  fentiments^  Tetrica 
came  forth  imo  th^^orid,  in  which ihe  endeavoured 
to  force  r^pe:^.l|by,'|(4ughdnefs  of  micnj^.and  vehe*? 
mence  of  laipgu^gei  but  having,  neither  bircb, 
beautyj  CV>r  wit,  iti  iuif .  Mn^Quinfion  dogrqCf  (hcl.fufr 
fered  fuch  mor^igq^^tiaQS  fipnni  thole  who  thought 
themfeive^  at  libcirtf  t^r^urn  her  infuksj  fts  re4«fced 
her  turbulence  to  roofer  nnalignity^  aftd  taught.hor 

to 


bear  was  muzzled,  and  might  therefore  be  ap- 
proached with  faftty;  but  to  all  the  company,  ex- 
cept Johnfon,  was  very  furly  and  ill-tempered:  of 
the  Doftor  he  appeared  extremely  fond,  rubbed 
againft  him,  and  (hewed  every  mark  of  awkward 
kindnefs.  *'  How  is  it,  (faid  one  of  the  company) 
"  that  this  animal  is  fo  attached  to  Mr.  Johnfon?" 

•  Becaufe,  (replied  Mallet)  he  knows  that  Linnaeus 
^  would  have  claflcd  them  together,  as  two  animals 

*  of  one  fpecies.* 

The  Doftor  difliked  Mallet  for  his  tendency  to- 
wards infidelity ;  and  this  farcafm  turned  his  diflike 
into  downright  hatred.  He  never  fpoke  to  him 
afterwards,  but  has  gibbeted  his  name  in  the  Odtavo 
Diftionary  under  the  word  Alias. 


ANECDOTE^ 


A  S  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  late  paftoral  poet,  was 
'^^  fifliing  on  a  Sunday  near  Durham,  the  Rev. 
and  corpulent  Mr.  Brown  chanced  to  pafs  that  way, 
and  knowing  Mr.  Cunningham,  auftercly  reproved 
him  for  breaking  the  fabbathj  telling  him,  that  he 
was  doubly  reprehenfible,  as  his  good  ftnfe  fhould 

have 
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have  taught  him  better.  The  poor  poet  replied, 
^  Reverend  Sir,  your  cxccrnal  appcaranGC  lays,  that 
**  if  your  dinner  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  as 
"  mine  is,  you  would  angle  for  it,  though  it  were  a 
**  feft  day,  and  your  Saviour  flood  by  lo  rebuke  you.'* 


PEEVISHNESS 
EQUALLY  WRETCHED  AND  OFFENSIVE,    ' 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  TETRICJ. 


MEN  fcldom,giye  pleafure,  wh^e  they  ar<  ,np$ 
pleafcd  tbeitifelyesi  $  it  is  nepeffary,  ther^fore^ 
to  cultivate  an  huabicual  alacrity  aod  cheerfulDpf$p 
that  in  whatever  ftafie  we  may  be  placed  by  Provir 
deoce,  whether  we  are  appointed  to  con&r  or  receive 
benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afford  prote&ion,  we  may 
fecure  the  love  of  thofe  with  whom  we  tranfaft.  For 
though  it  is  generally  imaginedi  that  he  who  grants 
favours  may  ipare  any  attention  to  his  behaviour, 
und  that  ufd^lni^l^  will  always  procure  friends  i  yet 
it  has  been  fouod  that  there  is  an  art  of  grafting 
fequefts,  an  ^rt  v^ry  difficult  of  attainment;  that 
officioufnels  and  liberality  may  be  ib  adulterated,  as 

to 
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t6  lofe  the  greater  part  of  their  efieft ;  that  compii* 
ance  may  provoke,  relief  may  harrals^  and  liberality 
diftrefs. 

.  No  dtfeafe  of  the  mind  can  more  £ttaUy  difable 
it  from  benevoknce,  the  chief  duty  of  focial  beings, 
than  ill-humour  or  peevifhnefs;  for  though  it  breaks 
not  out  in  paroxifms  of  outrage,  nor  burfts  into 
clamour,  turbulence,  or  bloodfhed,  it  wears  out 
happinefs  by  flow  corrofion,  and  fmall  injuries  in- 
ceflantly  repeated.  It  may  be  confidered  as  the 
canker  of  life,  that  deftroys  its  vigour  and  checks  its 
improvement,  that  creeps  on  with  hourly  depreda- 
tions, and  taints  and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  con(ume. 
Peeviflinefs,  when  it  has  been  fo  far  indulged  as 
to  outrun  the  motions  of  thie  will,  and  difcover  it- 
felf  Without  premeditation,  is  a  fpecies  of  depravity 
in  th^higheft*  degree  difgufting  s^d  ofFenfive,  be-» 
dmCeno  rectitude  of  iritention,  tior  foftnefs  of  addrefs, 
can  enfure  a  moment's  exemptibn  from  affront  and 
Indignity.  While  we  are  courting  the  favour  of  a 
peevifli  man,  and  exerting  ourfelves  in  themoft 
tiilijgfent  civiKty,  an  unluckly  fyllable  difpleafes,  an 
unheeded  circumilance  ruffles  and  exafperates^  and 
^n.the  moment  when  we  congratulate  ourfelves  upon 
liaVing  gained  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are  fruftrated 
^at  once,  and  all  our  afliduity  forgotten  in  the  calual 
tumult  of  fome  trifling  irritation. 

This 
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This  troublefome  impatience  is  fometimes  no- 
thing more  than  the  fymptonns  of  fomc  deeper  ma- 
lady. He  that  is  angry  without  daring  to  confefs 
his  rcfentment,  or  forrowful  without  the  liberty  of 
telling  his  grief,  is  too  frequently  inclined  to  give 
vent  to  the  fermentations  of  his  mind  at  the  firft 
paflages  that  are  opened,  and  to  let  his  palfions  boil 
over  upop  thofe  whom  accident  throws  in  his  way. 
A  painful  and  tedious  courfe  of  ficknefs  frequently 
produces  fuch  an  alarming  apprehenfion  of  the  lead 
increaie  of  uneafinefs,  as  keeps  the  foul  perpetually 
on  the  watch  i  luch  a  reftlefs  and  inceflant  folicitude, 
213  no  care  or  tendernefs  can  appeafe,  and  can  only 
be  pacified  by  the  cure  of  the  diftemper,  and  the 
removal  of  that  pain  by  which  it  is  excited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weaknefs,  is  the  cap- 
tioufnefs  of  old  age.  When  the  ftrength  is  crufhed^ 
the  fenfes  dulled,  and  the  common  pleafures  of  life 
become  infipid  by  repetition,  we  are  willing  to  im- 
pute oUr  uncafinefs  to  caufes  not  wholly  out  of  our 
power  J  and  pleafe  ourfelves  with  fancying  that  we 
fuffer  by  negleft,  unkindncfs,  or  an  evil  which  admits 
a  remedy,  rather  than  by  the  decays  of  nature, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  or  repaired.  We  there-  . 
fore  revenge  our  pains  upon  thofe 'on  whom*  we 
relblve  to  charge  them;  and  too' often  drive  man- 
kind away  at  the  time  we  have  the  gr^ateft  need  of 

tendernefs  and  affiftance.  r»  . 

But 
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But  though  pecvifhncfs  may  fometimes  claim  our 
compafllon^  as  the  confequence  or  concomitant  of 
mifery,  it  is  very  often  found  where  nothing  can 
juftify  or  excufc  its  admiffion.  It  is  frequently  one 
of  the  attendants  on  the  profperous,  and  is  employed 
by  infolence  in  exaAing  homage,  or  by  tyranny  in 
harra£Gng  fubjc6UQn. .  It  is  the  offspring  of  idlenels 
orpridej  of  idlenefe^  anxiou?  for  trifles  j  or  pride, 
unwilling  to  endure  the  Icafl:  obftruftion  of  her 
wiflies-  Thofe  who  have  long  lived  in  folitude^ 
indeed,  naturally  contraft  this  unfocial  quality,  be- 
caaif^,  having  long  had  only  themfdves  to.  pkafe^ 
they  do  not  readily  depart  from  their  own  inclina- 
tiopsi  their,  fingubritics,  therefore,:  are  only  blame* 
able,  when  they  have  imprudently  or.niorofcly  wii;^T 
di;awn  thepfflves  from  the  world;  but  there  are 
qthers,  who  hf ve^.  without  any  neceBky,  nurfed  up 
t^is  i^i^bit  i«  their  minds,  by  making,  implicit  fubr 
miffivenefs  the  condition  of  their  favour,  and  fuffer- 
ing  aone  to  approach  them,  but  thole  who  .never 
fytak  but  to  applaud,  or  move  but  ^o  obey. . 

He  that  gives  bimfclf  up  to  his  own  fancy,  aijfl 
coijiyerfes  with  4^one.  but  fuch  as  he  hires  to  lull  hina 
on  the  down  of  abfolute^authority,  to  foothe  him  wkh 
obJequioufncfs,  ;an^  regale  him  wit}>  flattery,  ^foon 
^^  grpvKS  too  flothful  for  the  labcjur  of  qontcft,  loo  ten- 
der for  the  afperity  of  contradi<3:iqAj  ^nd  too  delicate 

..,,  .••T>.'  for- 
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ANECDOTE 

or 

HENRY  n.  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


THIS  Prince,  though  of  a  very  cafy  and  accom- 
modating difpofition,  knew  occafionally  when 
to  give  a  refufal.  His  favourite  fifter,  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  very  carncft  with  hini  to 
give  up  to  her  huiband,  the  ftrong  fortrefles  of 
Pignerol,  Tarillon,  and  Peroufe,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  keys  of  France  towards  Italy. 
He  told  the  Ambafladors  from  Savoy,  who  inti- 
mated his  filler's  defire  to  him,  **  I  am  extremely 
"  fond  of  my  fitter,  but  I  would  much  (boner  give 
*'  her  my  two  eyes  out  of  my  head,  than  thefc  three 
«  fortrefles.*' 


THE  LEAF. 


QEE  the  leaves  around  us  falling, 
^  Dry  and  withered  to  the  ground; 
'Thus  to  thoughtlels  mortals  calling 
In  a  fad  and  folemn  found: 

o  Sons 
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to  praftifc  her  arts  of  vexation  only  where  fhe  might 
hope  to  tyrannize  without  refiftance.  She  con- 
tinued fronn  her  twentieth  to  her  fifty-fifth  year  to 
torment  all  her  inferiors,  with  fo  much  diligence, 
^at  (he  has  formed  a  principle  of  difapprobation, 
and  finds 'in  every  place  (bmething  to  grate  her 
mind  and  difturb  her  quiet. 
"  If  (he  takes  the  air,,  fhe  is  offended  with  heat  or 
cold,  the  glare  of  the  fun,  or  the  gloom  of  the  clouds ; 
?f  (he  makes  a  vifit,  the  rodm  in  which  (he  is  to  be 
received,  is  too  light,  or  too  dark,  or  furni(hed  with 
(bmething  which  (he  cannot  (ee  without  aver(ion. 
H*r  tea  is  never  of  the  right  (brt;  the  figures  on 
the  China  give  her  di(gu(t.  Where  there  are  chil- 
dren, (he  hates  the  gabble  of  brats ;  where  there  are 
none,  (he  cannot  bear  apiace^widiout  (bme  cheer- 
fulnefs  and  rattle.'-  If  many-  (brvants  are  kept  in  a 
houfe,  (he  n^ver  fails  to  tdl  J)ow  Lord.  Lavijb  was 
ruined  by  a  numerous  retinue^  if  few,  (he  relates 
the  (lory  of  a  mifer  that  made  his  company  wait  on 
themfelves.  She  quarrelled  with  one  family,  bc- 
caufe  (he  h^d  an  unplea(ant  vieVrHfrbm  their  win-' 
d4yws;  with^Hn&ther,*  becaufe  thKC(quirrel  leaped 
within  two  yards  of  hers  and  with  a  third,  becau(e 
(he  could  not  bear  the  noife  of  th^  parrot. 
^  'Of  milliners  and  mantu&^^nnliak-et^  (he  is  the  pro-» 
Verbial  torment/;  She  c6mpe(9-<hem  to  alter  their 
'  work. 
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^^ork^  then  to  unmake  it>  and  contrive  it  after  an* 
other  faihion;  then  changes  her  mind,  and  likes  it 
better  as  it  was  atfirftj  then  will  have  a  fmall  improve* 
ment.  Thus  (he  proceeds  till  no  profit  can  recom- 
pence  the  vexation;  they  at  laft  leave  the  clothes  at 
her  houfe,  and  refufe  to  ferve  her.  Her  maid,  the 
only  being  that  can  endure  her  tyranny,  profcffes  to 
take  her  own  courfe,  and  hear  her  miftrefs  talk. 
Such  is  the  conlequence  of  peeviflinefs;  it  can  be 
borne  only  when  it  is  defpifed. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  too  cloie  an  attention 
to  minute  exa<5i:nefs,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit  of  exa- 
mining every  thing  by  the  ftandard  of  perfeftion, 
vitiates  the  temper,  rather  than  improves  the  un- 
derilanding,  and>  teaches  the  mind  to  difcern  faults 
with  unhappy  penetration.     It  is  incident,  likewife, 
to  men  of  vigorous  iniagmation  to  pleafe  themfelves 
too  much  with  futurities,  and  to  fret,  becaufe  thofe 
expeftations  are  difappoinced,  which  (bould  never 
have  been  formed*     Knowledge  and  genius  are 
often  enemies  to  quiet,  by  fuggefting  ideaa  of  excel- 
lence, which  men  and  the  performances  of  men 
Cannot  attain.     But  let  no  man  ra(bly  determine, 
that  his  unwillingntfs  to  be  pleafed  is  a  proof  of 
underftanding,    linlefs  his  fuperiority  appear  from 
lefs  doubtful  evidence;  for  though  peeviihnefs  may 

\  fometimes 
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ibmetimes  juftly  boaft  its  defcent  from  learning  or 
from  wit,  it  is  much  oftener  of  bafe  extra&ion,  the 
child  of  vanity,  and  nurfling  of  ignorance* 


CURIOUS  ANECDOTE 

09  THE  tAT£  UNFORTUJ^ATX 

t     *  • 

KING  OF  FRANCE. 


WHEN  Louis  XVI.  afcejided  the  throne,  he 
was  only  twenty  y^ars  of  age^  an$i  had,  at 
firft,  no  other  counfcl  than  the  written  advice  left 
him  by. his  father,  the  late  dauphin.  This  predous 
paternal  bequeft  was  ordered  to  remain  fcaled  cill 
his  fon  ihould  fucceed  to  the  throne.  Immediately 
on  his  acceiTion,  he  haftens  to  open  it,  wi(h  a  piotis 
defign  to  obey  its  every  injundlion.  It  advifes  him, 
by  all  means,  to  engage  for  his.  mentor  M.  De 
Machault,  as  the  moft  abl^  perfon  to  dired  his 
fteps,  if  the  weight  of  royjaliy  Ihouljl  defcend  on 
him  at  a  period  lb  premature,  th^t  he  cOsuki  only  be 
fuppofed  to  poflfefs  rectitude  of  intention  for  the 
perfornHince  of  his  dupes.  Faithful  to  the  wi&es 
of  a  beloved  father,  he  i^imedi^tely  wriicK  the  fol- 
iowingJetter  to  M.  De  Machault; 
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«  Ckinfy^  May  ii,  1774. 

**  IN  the  juft  grief  which  overwhelms  me, 
**  and  which  I  participate  with  the  whole  nation,  I 
*•  have  great  duties  to  fulfil:  I  am  king,  and  this 
"  name  includes  innumerable  obligations.  But  I 
"  am  only  twenty,  and  have  not  acquired  all  the 
*'  knowledge  which  is  neceflary  for  my  ficuation, 
**  In  the  mean  time,  I  muft  not  fee  any  of  the  mi- 
'^  nifters,  who  have  been  with  the  king  during  his 
**  contagious  diftemper.  From  the  confidence 
"  which  I  repofe  in  your  probity,  and  the  profound 
*'  knowledge  which  you  are  known  to  poffefs,  I  am 
**  induced  to  defire  that  you  would  affift  me  with 
*^  your  advice.  Come,  then,  the  firft  moment 
**  poflible,  and  you  will  afford  me  a  great  pleafure. 

"  LOUIS/'  ' 

The  confidence  of  the  young  monarch  was  well 
merited  by  M.  Dc  Machault,  who  had  long  been  the 
minifter  of  the  finances  and  of  the  law,  under  Louis 
XV.  He  had,  however,  been  for  fome  time  diP- 
mifled  from  his  employments,  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  cabal,  bccaufc  he  was  defirous  of 
obliging  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  like  other  fubjcftsj 
and  he  had  ever  fince  lived  on  his  eftate,  in  the 
deepeft  retirement,  univerfally  efteemed,  except  by 
thofe  who  had  fo  fuccefsfuUy  confpired  againft  him. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  now  was  wanting  to  this  letter^  but  the 
diredUon;  when^  either  from  a  native  timidity,  or  a 
defire  to  have  the  excellence  of  his  choice  confirmed^ 
Louis  XVL  went  to  his  aunt,  Mademoifelle  Ade- 
laide,  communicated  the  defire  of  his  father,  and 
fliewed  her  the  yet  unaddrefled  letter,  which  he  had 
in  confequence  written.  The  princcfs  highly  ap- 
proves his  conduft,  and  even  requcfts  him  inftantiy 
to  fend  off  a  courier  with  the  letter.  The  king,  un- 
fortunately,  keeps  it  backjeveral  hours!  Mademoifelle 
Adelaide,  in  the  mean  time,  as  moft  ladies  would 
naturally  do,  informs  her  female  fuite  who  was  to  be 
the  prime  minifter.  The  news  flies,  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightening,  and  alarm  fpreads  among  the 
courtiers.  Every  individual  of  this  fycophantick 
fwarm  dreaded  the  integrity,  and  the  auftere  virtues, 
of  him  who  was  now  to  be  appointed  ftatc  pilot. 
Intrigue  is  put  in  motion;  corruption,  of  courfc, 
follows.  A  hundred  thoufand  crowns  are  offered  to 
a  lady,  who  is  well  known  to  have  great  influence 
over  the  princefs,  if  flie  can  fo  far  fucceed,  as  to 
change  the  choice  of  a  minifter  in  favour  of  M.  De 
Maurepas.  This  nobleman  had  been  minifter  at 
the  juvenvile  age  of  fifteen^  and,  at  thirty,  he  had 
been  difmifled.  Though  now  far  advanced  in  years, 
he  was  known  to  have  lived  a  life  of  difllpation,  and 
to  poffefs  a  large  fund  of  intrigue,  gaiety,  frivolity^ 

and 
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and'  pliability.  He  had  written  epigrams  r  he  wa$ 
a  voluptuary,  and  a  wit:  in  (hort,  he  was  the  perfon 
beft  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  diffohite  courtiers 
of  Ver&illcSy  who  were  defirous  of  prolonging  the 
abufes  of  the  late  reign.  The  lady  of  honour, 
tempted  by  the  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  now 
adroitly  infinuated  to  the  princefs  that  the  choice  of 
M.  De  Machault  would  not  fail  to  offend  the  clergy^ 
and  that,  in  confequence,  there  was  reafon  to  fear 
the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  would  be 
ftormy.  Having  contrived  to  alarm  Mademoifelle 
Adelaide,  that  princefs  haftens  to  difclofe  her  anxiety 
to  the  kings  and  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL  na« 
turally  timid,  and  dreading  the  confequences  of  hi^ 
firft  regal  a£b,  finifhed  the  bufinefs  by  directing 
the  fame  letter  to  the  Count  De  Maurepas! 

Thus,  at  his  firft  ftep  towards  the  throne,  this 
unhappy  monarch  fell  into  a  net;  and  this  error  was 
the  fertile  fource  of  innumerable  others.  M.  De 
Maurepas,  tottering  with  age  and  infirmity,  on  the 
brink  of  his  tomb,  thought  it  necefiary  to  procure 
friends,  who  might,  by  every  where  extolling  his 
abilities,  fix  him  firmly  in  the  office  of  grand-vifier.. 
To  augment  their  number,  he  purchafed  them  by 
all  poffible  methods.  To  fome  he  gave  penfions^ 
for  others  he  created  new  offices;  and,  by  thefc 
means,  foon  compleated  the  ruin  of  the  finances,  and 

pared 


paved  the  way  for  the  fate  of  Louis  XVL  and  all 
the  irretrievable  mifcry  with  which  France  has  been 
fiibfequentty  overwhelmed.  Never,  furely,  did  fuch 
fatal  confequences  arife  from  changing  the  dircdicn 
of  a  letter! 


ON  LAUGHTER. 


T  AUGHTER,  like  many  other  difpofitions  of 
"^  our  minds,  is  neceflarily  pleafant  to  us,  when 
it  begins,  in  the  natural  manner,  from  fome  percep- 
tion in  the  mind  of  fomething  ludicrous,  and  does 
not  take  its  rife  unnaturally  from  external  motion  in 
the  body.  Every  one  is  confcious  that  a  ftate  of 
laughter  is  an  eafy  and  agreeable  ftate:  that  the 
recurring  or  fuggeftion  of  ludicrous  images,  tends 
to  difpel  fretfulnefs,  anxiety,  or  forrow,  and  to  re- 
duce the  mind  to  an  eafy  and  happy  ftate:  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  eafy  and  happy  ftate  is  that  in 
which  we  are  moft  lively  and  acute  in  perceiving  the 
ludicrous  in  objeAs:  any  thing  that  gives  us  plea- 
fure,  puts  us  alfo  in  a  fitncfs  for  laughter,  when 
fomething  ridiculous  occurs;  and  ridiculous  objefts 
occurring  to  a  foured  temper,  will  be  apt  to  recover 

it 
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it  to  eafincfi.  The  implanting  then  a  fenfe  of  the 
ridiculous  in  our  nature^  was  giving  us  an  avenue  to 
pleafure^  and  an  eafy  remedy  for  difcontent  and  for- 
row.  Again,  laughter,  like  other  affedions,  is  very 
contagious:  our  whole  frame  is  fo  ibciable,  that  one 
merry  countenance  may  diflPufe  cheerfulqels  to  many; 
nor  are  they  all  fools  who  are  apt  to  laugh  before 
they  know  the  jcft,  however  curiofity  in  wife  men 
may  reftrain  it,  that  their  attention  may  be  kept 
awake. 

We  are  difpofed  by  laughter  to  a  good  opinion  of 
the  perfon  who  raifes  it:  if  neither  ourfelves,  nor  our 
friends,  are  made  the  butt.  Laughter  is  not  one  of 
the  fmalleft  bonds  of  common  friendfhip,  though  it 
be  of  lefs  confequence  in  great  heroic  friendfhip. 

Laughter  is  received  in  a  different  manner  by  the 
perfon  ridiculed,  according  as  he  who  ufes  the  ridi- 
cule evidences  good-nature;  friendfhip  and  efleem 
for  the  perfon  whom  he  laughs  at,  or  the  contrary. 
Fantaftical  circumftances  accompanying  a  crime 
may  raife  laughter,  but  a  piece  of  cruel  barbarity, 
or  treacherous  villainy,  of  itfelf,  muft  raife  very 
oppofite  paffions.  A  jeft  is  not  common  in  an  im- 
peachment of  a  criminal,  or  an  oration  full  of  in- 
vedives;  it  rather  diminiihes  than  increafes  the 
abhorrence  in  an  audience,  and  may  juftiy  excite 
contempt  of  the  orator  for  an  unnatural  aSedtatioD 
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of  wit.  Jefting  is  ftill  more  unnatural  in  dlfcourfes 
intended  to  move  compaflion  towards  the  diftrcfled. 
A  forced  ridicule,  on  either  of  thefc  occafions,  muft 
be  apt  to  kindle  in  the  guilty  or  the  miferable,  hatred 
againft  the  laugher;  fincc  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
flow  from  hatred  in  him  towards  the  objeft  of  his 
ridicule,  or  from  wjant  of  all  compaflion.  The 
guilty  will  take  laughter  to  be  a  triumph  over  him 
as  contemptible !  the  wretched  will  interpret  it  as 
hardnefs  of  heart,  and  infenfibility.  This  is  the  na- 
tural eflFeft  of  joining  to  either  of  thefe  objefts, 
mean,  ludicrous  ideas. 

If  fmaller  faults,  faults  not  inconfiltent  with  a 
charafter  amiable  in  the  main,  be  fet  in  a  ridiculous 
light,  the  guilty  are  apt  to  be  made  fenfible  of  their 
folly,  more  by  an  expofure  of  their  follies  than  by 
grave  admonitions. 

Ridicule  upon  very  little  faults,  when  it  does 
not  appear  to  flow  from  kindncfs,  is  extremely  pro- 
voking; for  by  the  application  of  mean  ideas  to  our 
condud,  the  ridiculer  difcovcrs  contempt  for  us  ,and 
Ihews  a  defire  to  render  us  contemptible  to  others. 

Ridicule  upon  any  flight  misfortune  or  injury, 
which  we  hav^  received  with  forrow  or  refentment, 
when  it  is  applied  by  a  third  perfori,  with  appear- 
ance of  good  nature,  is  exceedingly  ufeful  to  abate 
our  concern,  or  refentment,  and  to  reconcile  us  to 

the 
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^^'^^  injured  us,  if  he  docs  not  perfift  in 

"cdings. 

••ation  of  thecffcfts  of  laughter, 

what  end  a  fcnfc  of  the  rxdi- 

rnan  nature,  and  in  what 

ged- 

icrable  moment  in  human 

^  roduftive  of  great  pleafure,  and 

.  converfation  exceedingly  when  it  is 

a  by  good-nature.     It  fpreads  a  pleafantry 

.jmper  over  hundreds  at  oncej  and  one  merry, 

eafy  mind  frequently  difFufes  a  fimilar  difpofitioa 

over  all  who  are  in  company.     There  is  nothing  of 

which  we  are  more  communicative  than  a  good  jeft; 

and  many  a  man  who  is  incapable  of  obliging  us  in 

any  other  fhape,  can  oblige  us  by  his  mirth,  and 

really  infinuate  himfelf  into  our  kind  aflfeflions  and 

good  wifhes. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  ufe  of  laughter:  it  is  well 
known  that  our  paffions  of  every  kind  lead  us  into 
wild  enthufiaftic  apprehenfions  of  their  feveral  ob- 
jefts.  When  any  objedt  feems  great  in  comparifon 
with  ourfelves,  our  minds  are  apt  to  run  into  a  per- 
fe6k  veneration;  when  an  objefk  appears  formidable, 
a  weak  mind  will  fly  into  a  panic,  an  unreafonable 
impotent  horror.  Now,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  by  our 
fcnfe  of  the  ridiculous,  we  are  made  capable  of  re- 
p  2  lief 
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lief  from  any  pleaiant  ingenious  well- wilher»  by  more 
efiechial  nneans,  than  by  the  moft  Iblenrji  fedate 
rcalbning.  Nothing  will  fooner  prevent  our  cxccf- 
five  admiration  of  mixed  grandeur^  or  hinder  our 
being  led  by  that  which  is  perhaps  really  great  in 
fijch  an  objedy  to  imiute  alio  and  approve  what 
is  really  mean. 

This  engine  of  ridicule  may  be  undoubtedly 
abufeds  and  have  a  very  bad  effed  upon  a  weak 
mind;  but  with  men  of  any  refleftion^  there  is  little 
fear  that  it  will  ever  be  very  pernicious.  The  only 
danger  is  in  objefts  of  a  mixed  naturej  before  peo- 
ple of  little  judgment,  who,  by  jefts  upon  the  weak 
fide,  are  Jometimes  led  into  n^le A  or  contempt  of 
that  whidi  is  truly  valuable  in  any  charaAer,  in- 
ftitution,  or  ofike:  and  this  may  j(hew  us  the  im* 
pertinence  and  pernicious  tendency  of  general  un* 
diftinguiihed  jefts  upon  any  charafter  or  office  which 
has  been  too  much  over-rated.  But  that  ridicule 
may  be  abufed^  does  not  prove  it  ufelefs  or  unnecef- 
iary,  more  than  a  like  poflibility  of  abufe  would 
prove  our  ilenfes  and  paflions  impertinent  or  hurtful. 

The  rules  to  avoid  abufe  of  this  kind  are,  firft^ 
^'  Either  never  to  attempt  ridicule  upon  what  is 
*«  every  where  great,  whether  it  be  any  great  being, 
"  charafber,  orfentiment;  or,  if  our  wit  muft  fome- 
^^  times  run  into  aUufions  on  low  occafk>ns,  to  the 

**  cxpreffions 
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**  cxpreffions  of  great  fentiments,  let  it  not  be  in 
"  weak  company,  who  have  not  a  juft  difcernment 
"of  true  grandeur:  and  fecondly,  concerning  ob- 
"  jcfts  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  great,  and  partly 
"  mean,  let  us  never  turn  the  meannefs  into  ridicule, 
''  without  acknowledging  what  is  truly  great,  and 
"  paying  a  juft  veneration  to  it." 

Another  valuable  purpofe  of  ridicule  is,  with  re- 
lation to  fmaller  vices,  which  are  often  more  ef- 
feftually  correfted  by  it  than  by  grave  admonition  : 
men  have  been  laughed  out  of  faults,  which  a  fermon 
could  not  reforms  nay,  there  arc  many  little  inde- 
cencies,  which  are,  and  cannot  be  properly  men- 
tioned in  iuch  folemn  difcourfes.  Now,  ridicule 
with  contempt  or  ill  nature  is  indeed  always  irrita- 
ting and  ofienfive;  but  we  may,  by  teftifying  a  juft 
efteemfbr  the  good  qualities  of  the  perfon  ridiculed, 
and  our  concern  for  his  interefts,  let  him  kc  that 
our  laughter  at  his  weaknefs  flows  from  our  love  for 
him,  and  then  we  may  hope  for  its  proring  effi- 
cacious. 

As  to  jefts  upon  imper&6tion6  h  ich  one 
cannot  aniend,  they  are,  I  think,  entirely  ufeleft. 
Men  of  fenfe  have  no  retifti  for  fuch  jefts:  fooliih 
trifling  minds  may  be  led  by  them  to  defpife  the 
trueft  merit,  which  is  not  exempted  fron\  the  calbal 
misfortunes  of  our  mortal  ftace.    If  thefe  imper* 

fedions 
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fe£bioDS  occur  with  a  vicious  charadler^  againft 
which  people  ihould  be  alarmed  and  cautioned,  it  is 
bdow  a  wife  man  to  raife  averfions  to  bad  men 
from  their  neceflary  infirmities,  when  they  have  a 
jufter  handle  from  their  vicious  difpofitions. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU. 


IMMEDIATELY  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hex- 
ham,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Henry  VI. 
his  fon  and  queen,  (the  illuftrious  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  of  whom  the  Abbe  Provoft  has  given  us  fo 
entertaining  a  hiftory)  afraid  of  trufting  to  any  per- 
fon^s  fidelity,  fled  for  refuge  into  woods  and  dcfarts, 
where  they  fufFercd  all  the  extremity  of  diflrefs,  till 
at  length  they  were  rifled  by  -robbers,  who  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  deprived  them  of  their  lives 
as  well  as  of  their  apparel  and  efiefts,  had  not  the 
thieves  quarrelled  about  the  booty,  and,  attacking 
one  another,  iafibrded  an  opportunity  for  the  royal 
prifoners  to  make  their  efcape.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  they  were  met  by  another  ruf- 

fian, 


fian,  who  approached  them  with  a  drawn  fword  in 
his  hand,  and  fury  in  his  afpedl.  On  this  occafion, 
Margaret  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof  of  prefence 
of  mind  and  refolution.  Taking  her  foa  by  the 
hand,  and  afluming  an  air  of  confidence  and  majcfty, 
*'  There,  friend,"  faid  fhe,  "  fave  my  fon,  the  fon 
"  of  good  King  Henry.'*  The  robber  was  ftruck 
with  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  her  perfon,  as  well  as 
with  the  nature  of  her  addrefs.  He  happened  to  be 
one  of  thofe  who  had  been  outlawed  for  adhering  to 
the  caufe  of  her  hufband.  His  favagc  heart  was 
melted  into  compaffion  at  the  fight  of  his  queen 
and  prince  in  fuch  deplorable  diftrefs.  He  com- 
forted them  with  aflurances  of  fidelity  and  pro- 
tedtioni  and  carefully  condudted  them  to  a  village 
near  the  fea-fide,  where  they  found  an  opportunity 
of  embarking  in  a  veflel  for  Flanders. 


THE  TENDER  POINT. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 


HARRY  Greville,  the  third  fon  of  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  in  the  north  of  England,  was  a 
ftudent  in  the  Temple,  with  a  genteel  allowance 
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from  his  father.  Having  always  had  a  ftrong  relifh 
for  theatrical  entertainments,  and  being  an  enthufiaf- 
tic  admirer  of  Shakefpear,  he  was  naturally  driven, 
by  an  irrefiftible  impulfe,  to  Stratford,  to  be  prefent 
at  the  jubilee  in  honour  of  his  favourite  bard. 
During  his  ftay  at  Stratford,  his  eyes  and  his  ears 
were  fufficiently  delighted:  the  latter  were  particu- 
larly feafted  by  the  parts  of  the  Commemoration 
Ode,  which  our  Rofcius  recited  in  a  mafterly  man- 
ner, more  eafily  to  be  conceived  than  defcribed. — 
Highly  delighted,  however,  as  he  was  with  the 
feftivities  of  the  place,  his  tranfports  upon  the  mirth* 
ful  occafion  were  prodigioufly  increafed  by  a  little 
adventure  which  he  met  with  as  a  man  of  gallantry. 
Happening  to  fit  by  a  fine  young  girl,  apparently 
about  nineteen,  on  the  laft  day  of  the  jubilee,  he  wis 
fo  (truck  with  her  perfonal  charms,  that  he  could 
not'  help  addreffing  fome  panegyrical  fpecches  to 
her;  but  he  addreffed  them  with  a  delicate  obliquity 
which  prevented  them  from  being  the  leaft  ofFenfive. 
So  far,  indeed,  were  they  from  being  offenfive  to 
the  young  lady,  that  (he  received  them  with  fmiles 
evidently  expreffiveof  fatisfaftionj  and  chofe  fmiles 
encouraged  him  to  throw  additional  fpirit  into  his 
converfation,  efpecially  as  he  found  by  the  anfwers 
which  (he  very  modeftly  returned,  that  her  convcr- 
fible  talents  were  by  no  means  contemptible.    Fired 

with 
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with  her  beauty,  and  in  raptures  at  every  fyllable 
which  dropped  from  her  lovely  lips,  he  **  with 
*'  greedy  ear  devoured  up  her  difcourfe,  and  looked 
"  and  fighed  unutterable  things." 

Mifs  Morley  was,  indeed,  pretty  nearly  of  the 
age  Mr.  Greville  had  fuppofed  her  to  be:  (he  was 
little  more  than  nineteen,  and  very  much  admired 
by  every  body  who  beheld  her.  She  was  at  Strat- 
ford under  the  proteftion  of  an  aunt,  who,  by  her 
behaviour  to  Harry,  gave  him  no  fmall  reafon  to 
believe  (he  was  extremely  well  pleafed  with  his  at- 
tentions to  her  niece.  Harry,  in  fhort,  made  him- 
felf  fo  agreeable  in  Mrs.  Barnard's  eyes,  that,  on 
the  day  of  her  fetting  out  for  London,  (he  gave 
him  an  invitation,  a  preflTing  one,  to  her  apartments 
in  Bond  dreet. 

Mrs.  Barnard  was  a  gay  widow  of  five  and  thirty  j 
but  no  girl  of  fifteen  had  ever  a  higher  rcli(h  for 
what  is  commonly  called  pleafure.  She  was  lucky 
enough,  with  a  fortune  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to 
get  a  fettlement  of  five  hundred  a  year;  in  return 
for  which,  (he  broke  her  hufband's  heart  in  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth,  by  turning  out  totally 
different  from  the  perfon  to  whom  he  made  his 
addrefles,  and  by  committing  fcvcral  indifcrctions, 
indi(cretions  wiiich,  as  a  man  of  nice  fcnfibility,  he 
could  not  overlook,  but  which  he  could  not  refent 

without 
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without  cxpofing  himfclf  to  the  ridicule  of  the  polite 
world;  and  he  was  utterly  unable  to  ftand  firm 
againft  the  laugh  of  thofe  with  whom  from  his 
genteel  fituation  in  life  he  affociated.  Mr.  Barnard, 
being  very  much  In  love  himfelf,  fondly  imagined, 
for  want  of  penetration,  during  the  delufive  mo- 
ments of  courtftiip,  that  he  was  truly  beloved  >  ma- 
trimony foon  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  ivas  almoft 
ready  to  tear  them  out  of  his  head,  before  the  honey- 
moon was  over,  for  having  fo  cruelly  deceived  him. 
From  that  time  the  matrimonial  yoke  grew  lefs  and 
lefs  fupportable;  and  the  cutting  reflexions  which 
rofe  ever/  hour  in  his  mind,  very  foon  impaired  his 
health.  He  could  not  unmarry  himfelfj  but  he 
altered  his  will,  that  his  wife  might  not,  at  his  death, 
have  a  penny  more  than  the  fum  which  he  had  fet- 
tled upon  liier. 

Mrs.  Barnard  was  extremely  difappointed  when 
the  will  was  read,  fully  imagining  that  flie  fhould 
have  been  left  a  richer  widow.  Her  firft  efFufions 
upon  this  mortifying  occafion  were  rather  indecent. 
Some  of  her  hufband's  relations,  fcandalized  at  the 
grofs  impropriety  of  her  behaviour,  feverely  repre- 
hended her  for  iti  but  their  reprehcnfions  only  ex- 
cited her  mirth.  "  Well,"  replied  Ihe,  flouncing 
out  of  the  room,  "  fincie  the  old  fellow  has  left  mq 
'•  no  more  than  my  jointure,  I  muft  make  the  moft 

''of  it,  that's  all.'*  ^. 

*  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Barnard's  jointure,  however,  hand(bme  as  it 
was,  by  no  means  proved  fufficient  to  fupport  her  in 
her  favourite  fphcre  of  life:  her  income  was  in  no 
proportion  to  her  tafte;  fo  that  finding  her  affairs 
in  a  Ihort  time  pretty  much  embarralTcd,  fhe  began 
to  look  out  for  another  dupe  to  difentanglc  them. 
She  was  in  this  fituation  when  Harry  waited  on  her 
in  town,  in  order  to  renew  his  addreflfes  to  Mi(s 
Morley, 

Harry  met  with  the  reception  from  Mrs.  Barnard 
which  he  had  reafon  to  expeft  from  her:  fhe  was, 
indeed,  remarkably  polite  in  her  behaviour  to  him, 
and  as  (he  had,  prcvioufly,  enquired  into  his  family 
and  connexions,  pleafed  herfelf  not  a  little  with  the 
thoughts  of  getting  off  her  niece,  who  began  to  be 
much  in  her  way.  She  had  taken  her  out  of  com- 
paflion  to  a  fitter  of  her's  in  the  Weft  of  England,  a 
widow,  alfo  encumbered  with  a  large  family,  and  in 
very  narrow  circumftances,  when  her  affairs  enabled 
her  to  be  kind  to  her:  but  fhe  now  heartily  wifhecj 
to  be  rid  of  her  almoft  at  any  rate, 

Harry,  quite  fatisfied  with  his  recef)tion,  foon 
came  to  the  point,  by  ferioufly  afking  Mrs.  Barnard's 
permiffion  to  marry  her  niece;  and  fhe  immediately 
gave  him  her  confent  without  the  Icaft  hefitation. 
"  I  fhall  think  myfelf  honoured,  .Sir,"  continued 
flip,  *'  by  being  allied  to  your  family,  and  I  will 

"  venture 
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"  venture  to  anfwcr  for  my  niece's  readinefs  to  be- 
*^  come  Mrs.  Grevillc;  I  muft,  however,  deal  in- 
"  genuoufly  with  you:  Ihe  has.no  fortune:  her 
*'  mother  is  utterly  unable  to  give  her  a  IhiiHngi 
««  but  as  Fanny  has  always  been  an  exceeding  good 
**  girl,  I  (hall  certainly  be  her  friend  as  much  as  it  is 
^'  in  my  power." 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  fpeech,  Harry  was  in- 
duced to  overlook  the  want  of  fortune  in  the  idol  of 
his  heart.  Dazzled  by  the  widow's  appearance, 
which  was  in  every  refped  elegant,  genteel,  and 
rather  fuperb,  he  haftily  concluded,  that  fhe  was  in 
affluent  circumftances;  and  upon  theftrength  of  his 
falfe  conclufions,  he  fixed  a  day  for  the  celebration  of 
his  nuptials.  With  the  naming  of  that  day  Mrs. 
Barnard  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that  (be  exprefied  her 
fatisfadbion  in  the  (Irongeft  terms;  Mifs  Morley 
modeftly  aifented  to  it  by  a  graceful  motion  of  her 
head. 

In  th^  midft  of  his  preparations  for  his  iKnedding« 
day,  Harry  received  an  exprels  from  Greville*halh 
His  father  was  given  over  by  the  phyficians  who 
attended  him,  and  he  earneffly  wiihed  to  fee  him 
with  his  other  children. 

In  confequencc  of  this  htirrying  fummons  he  fct 
offimniediately. 

On 
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On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  Harry'a 
precipitate  departure,  Mrs.  Barnard  returned  from 
Lady  Rook's  rout  with  fuch  a  dinninution  of  her 
fortune,  that  flie  really  alarmed  Fanny,  whom  (he 
had  left  at  home  indifpofed  with  a  cold,,  by  her  dif* 
traded  behaviour.  She  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  mod  violently  agitated,  wrung  her  hands,  and 
ravingly  cried  feveral  times,  *^  I  am  ruined,  abfo- 
"  lutely  ruined." 

The  next  morning  fhe  received  a  vifit  from  Sir 
George  Frampton,  in  whofe  company  fhe  had  played 
the  evening  before;  but  not  at  the  fame  table. 

Sir  George  being  a  man  who  knew  a  great  deal  of 
the  female  world,  and  who  was  as  artful  as  he  was 
amorous,  opened  his  mind  with  much  eafe  and  con* 
cifeneis,  *^  I  have  long  had  a  prodigious  paQion 
**  for  Mifs  Morley,  madam,  and  if  you  will  favour 
**  me  with  your  afliftance — You  underftand  me, 
*'  I  imagine— Thefc  notes,"  fpreading  out  five 
of  an  hundred  each — '*  will  be  extremely  at  your 
"  fervicc." 

Mrs.  Barnard  pauied.  Sir  George  immediately 
reckoned  upon  her  afliftance:  when  a  woman  deli* 
berates  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  fhe  is  certainly  in  a 
captivating  condition. 

After  a  (hort  confultation,  a  mock  marriage 
ivas  agreed  upon*    Fanny,  not  having  any  partia- 
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lity  for  Mr.  Greville,  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  be- 
come Lady  Frampton. 

In  lefs  than  a  fortnight  after  the  (ham  marriage 
of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Barnard  furprifed  her  one  day  at 
her  new  apartments,  by  appearing  in  tears,  and  by 
exclaiming  bitterly  againft  Sir  George — "  O  Fanny! 
*'  my  dear  Fanny,"  feid  Ihe,  **  we  have  been  fhock- 
«  ingly  deceived  j  Sir  George  is.a  villain.  The  per- 
"  fon  whom  he  employed  to  perform  the  ceremony 
*«  was  not  a  clergyman,  but  one  of  his  libertine 
**  companions  difguifed." 

Fanny  inftantly  fainted.  When  fhe  came  to  her- 
felf,  Mrs.  Barnard  took  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to 
comfort  her;  and  to  render  her  confolations  the 
more  efficacious,  told  her,  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  hu(h  the  nxttter  up,  and  wait  with  patience 
for  the  return  of  Mr.  Greville  from  the  North.  In 
cafes. of  neceffity  there  is  no  time  for  demurring: 
Fanny  confcnted  to  impofe  upon  Greville,  by.  con- 
cealing the  ill-treatment  Ihe  had  met  with;  but  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  (lay  in  the  apartments  which 
Sir  George  had  hired  for  her.  Sir  George  made 
his  appearance  juft  when  (he  was  going  to  leave 
them ;  and  (be  difcovered  a  becoming  refentment  in 
her  behaviour  to  him.  Harry  arrived  at  Greville« 
hall  only  time  enough  to  receive  his  father^s  blefs- 
ing:  the  good  old  man  died  in  a  few  hours  after 
his  arrival.  Harry 
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Harry  had  great  reafon  to  be  f^tisficd  with  the 
diftribution  of  his  father's  fortune^  but  as  there  were 
many  family  affairs  to  be  fettled,  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  with  his  brothers  longer  than  he  intended  to 
ftay  with  them,  for  his  heart  was  in  Bond-ftreet. 

As  foon  as  he  came  to  his  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple, he  £>und  a  card  from  the  moft  intimate  friend 
he  had  in  the  world. 

**  Charles  Bruton  begs  the  favour  of  his  old 
"  friend  to  call  on  him  without  delay,  after  the  pe* 
"  rufal  of  this  card." 

Harry,  though  ftrongly  prompted  by  love  to 
make  his  firft  vifit  to  Bond-ftreet,  was  juft  at  that 
moment  more  ftrongly  urged  by  curiofity  to  ftop  in 
the  Paper-Buildings  before  he  proceeded  to  bis 
miftrefs. 

Charles,  after  having  cordially  embraced,  intreated 
him  with  uncommon  earneftnefs  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  Mifs  Morley. 

So  extraordinary  a  requeft,  fo  abruptly  delivered, 
threw  Harry  into  aftonifliment;  and  he  dcfired  his 
friend,  haftily,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  thefe  words. 

Charles,  like  a  true  friend,  difclofed  all  he  had 
heard,  and  from  unqueftionable  authority,  concern- 
ing the  connexion  between  Mifs  Morley  and  Sir 
George  Frampton.  Harry  would  not  believe  a 
fyllable  of  the  allegation  againft  his  Fanny.     High 

words 
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words  arofe  between  them,  and  Harry  fet  off  for 
Bond-ftreet,  as  fully  convinced  of  the  virtue  of  his 
miftrc(s,  as  he  was  irritated  againft  the  credulity  and 
impertinent  ofiicioufnefs  of  his  friend. 

His  reception  at  Mrs.  Barnard's  gave  him  Jb 
much  fatisfadtion,  chat  when  he  returned  to  his 
chambers,  he  fent  a  challenge  to  his  friend. 

They  met  the  next  morning  in  Hyde-Park: 
Charles,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reafon  with 
his  adverfary,  fought,  fell,  and— died. 

Harry,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  married  to 
Mifs  Morley :  but  he  in  a  very  fhort  time  found  out 
how  grofsly  he  had  been  impofed  upon.  To  dc- 
fcribe  what  he  felt  at  that  inftant  is  impofTible.  His 
feelings  muft  have  been  of  the  mod  torturing  kindi 
but  thofe  feelings  were  of  a  ftiort  duration,  for  «• 
terly  unable  to  bear  the  ignominy  which  he  had 
brought  upon  himfelf,  and  feverely  fmarting  for  the 
murder  of  his  friend,  he  fliot  himfelf  through  the 
head  foon  after  the  afflifting  difcovery. 


ANECDOTE 
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or 

HARRY  FIELDING* 


tN  the  charafter  of  the  late  Harfy  Fielding,  good- 
■*•  nature  and  philanthropy,  in  their  extreme  de- 
gree, were  known  to  be  the  prominent  features. 
The  following  anecdote  of  that  fecond  Timon,  not 
of  univerfal  notoriety,  is  given  in  illuftration  of  fuch 
his  peculiar  charafteriftic.  This  invoker  of  the 
Nine,  in  common  with  all  the  verfe-making  tribe 
who  climb  Parn^ffus'  hill,  had  not  the  mines  of 
PotoG  at  command.  His  receipts  were  never  large, 
and  his  pocket  was  an  open  bank  for  diftrefs  and 
friendfhip  at  all  times  to  draw  on.  Marked  by  fuch 
a  liberality  of  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
he  was  frequently  under  pecuniary  embarraffments. 
In  one  of  thefe  predicaments,  his  conduft  was  fo 
truly  focial,  fo  perfedly  oblivious  of  felfj  that  it 
ought  to  be  recorded  to  his  immortal  honour,  as 
exhibitifig  the  proof  dernier  of  friendlhip  inter  bomi^ 
nes.  Some  parochial  taxes  for  his  houfe  in  Beau- 
fort-Buildings being  unpaid,  and  for  which  he  had 
been  demanded  again  and  again,  or>  in  the^vulgar 
phrafe,  dunn'd  de  die  in  diem,  he  was  at  laft  given  to 
0^  undcrftand 
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underftand  by  the  colle6lor,  who  had  an  cftecm  for 
him,  that  he  could  procraftinate  the  payment  no 
longer.  In  this  dilemma  the  author  of  ^om  Jones 
called  a  counfel  of  his  thoughts,  to  whom  he  ihould 
apply  for  a  temporary  accommodation  on  the  pledge 
of  the  embrios  of  his  own  brain.  Jacob  Tonfon 
was  his  refource  on  thefe  occafions: — to  him  there- 
fore he  addreffcd  himfelf,  and  mortgaged  the  coming 
iheets  of  fomc  work  then  in  hand.  He  received 
the  cafh — fome  ten  or  twelve  guineas.  Full 
freighted  with  this  fum,  he  was  returning  home; 
when,  lo !  fate,  in  the  guife  of  friendlhip,  had  de- 
termined to  intercept  him,  and  prevent  his  reaching 
his  deftination  with  his  pecuniary  cargo.  In  the 
Strand,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  houfe,  he  met 
ap  old  college  chum,  whom  he  had  not  fecn  for 
many  years.  Harry  felt  the  enthufiafm  of  friend- 
ship j  an  hundred  interrogations  were  put  to  him  in 
a  moment;  as.  Where  had  he  been?  Where  was 
he  going?  How  did  he  do?  &c.  &c*  His  friend 
told  him,  in  reply,  he  had  long  been  buffeting  the 
waves  of  adverfc  fortune,  but  never  could  furmount 
<hem: 

"  Per  varios  cafus^  per  tot  difcrimina  rerum^* 

The  refult  may  be  anticipated.     Fielding^s  glow 
of  friendibip  led  him  to  afic  his  quondam  intimate 

to 
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to  take  a  dinner  at  the  neighbouring  tavern,  to  talk 
over  old  (lories,  and  tafte  the  Tufcan  grape.     The 
invitation  was  accepted — the  viands  were  ^read— 
the  exhilarating    juice  appeared — and  cares   were 
given  to  the  winds.    The  monients  flew  joyous,  and 
unperceived  J  they  both  partook  largely  of  'J  the  Teaft 
"  of  reafon,  and  the  flow  of  foul."     In  the  courfe  of 
their  tite  a  tite.  Fielding  became  acquainted  with 
the  ftate  of  his  friend's  pocket.     He  eniptied  his 
own  into   it)   and  parted,   a  few  periods  before 
Aurora's  appearance,   greater  and  happier  than  a 
monarch.     Arrived  at  home,  his  filler,  who  waited 
his  coming  with  the  greateft  ^nxiety,  began  to  quef-  ^ 
tion  him  as  to  his  caufe  for  flaying.     Harry  began 
to  relate  the  felicitous  rencontre — his  filler  Amelia 
tells  him  fhe  colkSlor  bad  called  fcr  the  taxes  twice 
that  day.     This  information  let  our  worthy  authoi: 
down  to  earth  again,  after  his  elevation,  in  his  own 
refleftions,  to  the  fcventh  heaven.     His  reply  was 
laconic,  but  memorable:  **  Fricndlhip  has  called 
"  for  the  money,  and  had  it: — let  the  colledor  call 
"  again."    A  fecond  application  to  Tonfon  gave 
him  the  ability  to  fatisfy  the  joint  demands  of  the 
parilh  and  his  friend. 


Q^a  ON 
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ON   THE 

SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE. 


X  Tl  THEN,  gently  fwclling  from  the  genial  root, 

^  ^     The  buds  of  balmy  fpring  begin  to  fhoot. 
The  eye,  inquifitive,  from  day  to  day, 
Obferves  the  progrefe  of  the  folar  rayj 
And,  as  the  warmth  and  vernal  airs  infpire. 
The  leaf  expanding  glows  with  rich  attire: 
The  infe£l  tribes,  upon  its  glofly  veft. 
Their  hours  of  paftime  o'er,  return  to  reft, 
Depofe  their  eggs,  in  velvet  fafely  lie. 
And  nature  fully  fatiate,  buzz,  and  die. 

Thus  we,  poor  aftors,  on  this  tranfient  ftage. 
Pals  a  Ihort  interval  from  youth  to  age^ 
Can  fcarcely  con  our  mortal  leflbn  o*er. 
Before  we  languifti,  figh,  and  are  no  more. 


BON  MOT. 


A  Lawyer  being  very  plealant  on  one  of  the  ^it- 
nefles  concerned  in  an  aftion  againft  a  Lottery 
Office-keeper,   faying,  "  Sir,  the  lottery  bufinels 

"  appears 


in?*" 


*^  appears  to  mc  to  be  very  profitable  j  I  defire  y5u 
"  will  give  me  fome  infight  into  it,  as  I  mean  to 
^^  commence  lottery  office-keeper  myfclf."  The 
witnefs  replied,  *  The  bufinefs  is  not  fb  lucrative  as 
'  your  own,  but  equally  as  honeft.  You  now  cut  a 
'  refpeftablc  figure,  but,  depend  upon  it,  in  the  new 
^  bufinefs  you  would  cut  a  ridiculous  one/ 


AN  INSTANCE  OF  VALOUR  AND  FORTITUDE 

XN 

LORD  ROBERT  MANNERS, 

DXJRINO    THE   NAVAL    ENGAGEMENT    APRIL  12,    17829 
SSTWEXN    THB 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FLEETS. 


LORD  Robert  Manners  was  among  the  very 
firft  wounded  on  board  his  own  (hip  the  Refo- 
lution.  He  was  endeavouring  to  get  to  his  cabin 
upon  one  leg,  when  he  was  perceived  by  a  very  ftout 
man,  ftationcd  at  the  wheel,  who  inftantly  took  him 
up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  into  his  cabin.  Be- 
fides  the  lofs  of  his  leg.  Lord  Robert  received  fome 
other  wounds  and  contufions.     Notwithftanding  his 

maimed 
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maimed  condition,  he  continued  to  iffuc  his  orders 
through  the  whole  day,  with  as  much  compofure  as 
if  he  had  been  perfedly  at  his  eafe.     This  aftonifhing 
circumftance,  however,  will  not  furprife  thofe  who 
had  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  knowing  him. 
His  behaviour  in  fuch  extreme  bodily  pain,  is  a 
ftrong  proof  of  the  power  of  a  firm  and  coUcfted 
mind.    After  being  engaged  with  fcveral  Ihips,  he 
bore  down  on  the  Ville  de  Paris,  at  that  time  en- 
gaged with  the  Barflcur,  Admiral  Hood,  and  a  64,. 
and  foon  after  he  got  within  gun-(hot  (he  (truck. 
The  Compte  de  Graffe  in  fome  degree  kept  up  his 
fire  to  the  laft,  for  fcveral  of  his  cannon-fhot  ftruck 
the  Refolution  as  fhc  was  coming  on  his  quarter. 
From  his  Lordlhip's  fortitude,  compofure,  and  ex- 
cellent conftitution,  after  fome  days,  his  recovery 
was  not  doubted  of;  when  moft  .unfortunately,  a 
locked  jaw  came  on,  and  he  expired  on  board  the 
Andromache  frigate,  having  been  about  a  fortnight 
on  his  paiTage  home.    His  body  was  committed  to 
the  ocean.    The  not  bringing  it  to  England  gav<^ 
his  noble  relations  great  and  juft  uneafinefs. 


*m* 
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DEFINITION  OF  WIT. 


T  If  7IT  by  fome  perfons  is  eftccmcd  a  lively 
^  ^  imagination,  fraught  with  images  humour-^ 
ous  and  fatirical,  by  others  it  is  held  to  confift  ii^  a 
quicknefs  of  fancy,  and  a  keennefs  of  apprehenGon. 
But  what  is  wit?  that  is  the  prefent  queftion^  to  an- 
iwer  which,  I  would  firft  obferve,  negatively,  that  it  is 
not  humour,  it  is  not  mirth,  it  is  not  a  lively  fancy, 
or  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  but  it  includes  all  of 
them;  and,  pofitively,  that  it  is  a  brilliant  thought 
happily  expreflcd.  Dryden  defines  it  a  propriety  of 
thought  and  words,  or  thought  and  words  elegantly 
adapted  to  the  fubjefl.  Hence,  then,  it  appears 
plainly  to  be  an  utter  ftrangcr  to  all  obfcenity,  levity, 
and  ill-nature.  Mr.  Locke  defcribes  it  as  confid- 
ing in  the  aflembling  of  ideas  together  with  quick- 
nefs and  variety,  wherein  may  be  found  any  refcm- 
blancc  or  congruity,  making  up  pleafant  pidlures 
and  agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy.  Whenqe  it  is 
evidendy  no  friend  to  perfonal  fatire,  ridicule,  or 
contumely^  in  a  word,  true  wit  includes  all  fucH 
pleafing  obfervations  and  remarks  as  delight  and 
lurprife  at  the  timn  time. 

Falfc 
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Falfc  wit  is  only  another  term  for  meannefs,  fcur- 
rility,  and  low  humour;  it  too  frequently  lights  on 
the  dcfefts  of  nature,  or  fubje(^s  of  indecency,  and 
generally  betrays  a  (hallow  underftanding,  a  degene- 
rate tafte,  or  a  trifling  fpirit.  A  true  wit  is  a  man 
of  genius,  education,  fentiment,  and  acutenefs;  and, 
fo  far  from  being  fevere  on  the  natural  failings  of 
others,  or  giving  the  leaft  encouragement  to  indeli-- 
cacy  or  unmanly  refleftions,  he  always  approves 
himfclf  the  friend  of  virtue,  humanity,  and  good-^. 
breeding.  According  to  Mr.  Addifon.*s  opinion, 
**  Good-fenfe  is  his  father.  Truth  is  his  grand- 
**  father,  and  Mirth  and  Good-humour  arc  his  cho^ 
"  fen  companions." 


FALSE  PROMISES, 

AN  ESSAY. 


A  Falfc  promife  is  a  lie,  and  of  the  worft  kind 
too.  I  prefume  no  man  is  fond  of  being  juftly 
branded  with  the  odious  appellation  of  liar,  and  yee 
every  man  who  pays  no  regard  to  his  promifes  cer- 
tainly deferves  it;  I  will  therefore  propofe  that  a 
law  fhall  immediately  take  place  to  this  effedt:  That 

every 
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every  perfon  who  regards  not  his  promises,  or  ia 
not  pundtual  in  performing  them,  (hall  (fb Toon  as  he 
is  found  out)  have  a  flip  of  white  paper  pafted  upon 
the  back  of  his  coat,  in  the  moft  confpicuous  place,' 
with  the  following  motto  written  thereon  in  large 
capitals:  i  am  one  of  the  kings  of  the  liars. 
He  (hall  be  obliged  to  wear  the  fame  one  month  for* 
every  trivial  offence,  and  a  whole  year  for  fuch  pro- 
miles  as  were  attended  with  bad  confequences.  Or 
fuppofe,  as  government  is  now  in  want  of  cafti,  you 
know  for  what  purpofe,  we  fliould  lay  another  tax' 
upon  the  whole  race  of  promife-breakers,  and  let 

L— d  N be  appointed  receiver-gtneral  of  all 

the  money  arifing  from  fuch  tax,  and  have  under' 
him  deputies  appointed,  one  for  every  town  in 
Europe. 

Troth,  Sir,  I  think  this  is  no  bad  icheme,  fince, 
in  the  firft  place,  it  would  Ihame  numbers  into^^^ 
principle,  who  at  prefent  have  none.  In  the  next 
place,  P— t  would  have  no  occafion  to  devife  me- 
thods for  raifing  new  taxes,  for  I  think  a  fupply 
might  by  this  means  be  obtained  fufficicnt  to  hire 
mercenaries  to  cut  a  million  of  throats.  But  perhaps 
to  this  my  fcheme«you  will  make  one  objeftion,  viz. 
fuppofe  the  receiver-general  fliould  break  his  pro- 
Hiife,  to  whom  fliall  he  pay  his  fine; — Oh,  Sir,  this 
is  not  difficult— *let  htm  be  obliged  to  condfcfcend  to 

pajr 
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pay  it  himfcirinto  the  hands  of  one  of  the  deputies^ 
and  the  mortification  may  ferve  as  fome  puniihment. 

Well  but.  Sir,  if  you  do  not  chufe  to  adopt  my 
plan  for  curing  thofe  who  break  their  promifes,  yet 
I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  them  that 
they  muft  hereafter  be  anfwerable  for  their  condudi 
and  perhaps  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  now  leaft 
think  of. 

It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  devil  to  deceive 
with  falfc  promifes  i  what  elfe  induced  our  firft  pa- 
rents to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  a  falie  promile 
that  they  (hdukl  become  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil?  In  what  manner  does  the  devil  continue* 
tQ  gain  fervants,  but  by  falfe  promifes?  What  man 
would  even  run  into  fin,  unlefs  he  were  perfuaded 
that  he  fhould  find  fome  pleafure  or  advantage 
therefrom?  And  does  not  the  devil  promife  him, 
that  he  (hall  enjoy  juft  what  he  wi(hes  for  or  ex- 
pels? Whereas  it  is  evident,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
this  promiie  is  a  moft  deceitful  lie.  In  fhort,  it  is 
not  common  for  the  devil  to  make  very  large  and 
advantageous  promifes?  But  did  you  ever  know 
him  perform  any  of  them  ?  Whofoever  thou  art, 
then,  that  thus  imitateft  the  devil,  thou  art  not  far 
from  being  a  fecond  devil.  Remember,  therefore, 
(ere  it  be  too  late,  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and 
cepenti  promife  no  more,  for  the  future^  than  tbpu 

art 
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art  able  to  perform,  and  be  punAual  in  the  per- 
formance thereof. 

In  the  common  concerns  of  life,  the  falfe  promiies 
made  to  the  fair  fex  are  the  mod  unpardonable,  be- 
caufc  they  very  often  tend  to  their  ruin.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  lawlefs  libertine  be  afhamed  of  his  conduft, 
unlefs  he  can  make  it  appear  that  it  is  laudable  to 
ruin  thofe  who  fue  unto  us  for  protedion.  Let  him 
likewiie  confider,  that  whilft  he  is  thus  delighting  ia 
the  deftrudion  of  thofe  whom  God  and  nature  in* 
tended  that  he  fliould  preferve,  proteft,  and  defend, 
he  is  mod  effeftually  ruining  himfelf;  for  (hall  not 
he,  in  fome  meafiire,  be  anfwerable  for  thofe  crimes 
which  he  induced  them  to  commit?  If  thou  art  not 
able  to  anfwer  for  thy  own  fins,  how  flialt  thou  be 
able  to  anfwer  for  thofe  which  thou  had:  caufed 
others  to  commit?  If,  therefore,  thou  wilt  indulge 
thyfelf  in  lawlefs  fallies,  only  for  the  fake  of  momen- 
tary gratifications,  yet  remember  that  for  all  this 
God  will  oneway  bring  thee  into  judgment. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OP    AN 

EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 


THE  Czar  Ivan,  who  reigned  over  Ruflia  about 
the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  frequently 
went  out  difguifcd,  in  order  to  dlfcover  the  opiilion 
which  the  people  entertained  of  his  adminiftration. 
•One  day,  in  a  folitary  walk  near  Mofcow,  he  entered 
a  fnnall  village;  and,  pretending  to  be  overconne  by 
fatigue,  implored  relief  from  feveral  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.  His  drefs  was  ragged;  his  appearance  mean; 
and  what  ought  to  have  excited  the  compaffion  of 
the  villagers,  and  enfured  his  reception,   was  pro- 
duftivfc  of  refufaU    Full  of  indignation  at  fuch  in- 
human treatment,  he  was  juft  going  to  leave  the 
place,  when  he  perceived   another  habitation,  to 
which  he  had  not.  yet  applied  for  aCTiftance.     It  was 
the  pooreft  cottage  in  the  whole  village.     The 
Emperor  haftened  to  this,  and  knocking  at  the  door, 
a'peafant  opened  it,  and  afked  him  what  he  wanted. 
*^  I  am  almoft  dying  with  fatigue  and  hunger," 
anfwered  the  Czar,  "  can  you  give  me  a  lodging 
"  for  one  night?' —*  Alas!*  faid  the  peafant,  taking 
bim^  by  the  band,  '  you  will  have  but  poor  fare 

*  here; 
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*  here:  you  arc  come  at  aa  unlucky  time:  my  wife 
'  is  in  labours  her  cries  will  not  let  you  flecp:  but 

*  come  in,  come  in;  you  will  at  lead  be  fheltercd 

*  from  the  cold;  and  fuch  as  we  have  you  (hall  be 
'  welcome  to/ — The  peafant  then  made  the  Czar 
enter  a  little  room,  full  of  children:  in  a  cradle  were 
two  infants  fleeping  foundly;  a  girl,  three  years  old» 
was  fleeping  on  a  nig  near  the  cradle;  while  her  two 
fifters,  the  one  five  years  old,  and  the  other  feven, 
were  on  their  knees,  crying,  and  praying  to  God  for 
their  mother,  who  was  in  a  room  adjoining,  and 
whofe  plaints  and  groans  were  diftindly  hcard.-^ 
«  Suy  here,'  faid  the  peafant  to  the  Emperor,  « I 

*  will  go  and  get  fomething  for  your  fupper.*  He 
went  out,  and  foon  returned  with  fome  black  bread, 
eggs,  and  honey. — ^  You  fee  all  I  can  give  you,* 
faid  the  peafant;  *  partake  of  it  with  my  children. 

*  I  muft  go  and  affift  my  wife.' — **  Your  charity, 
"  your  hofpitality,"  faid  the  Czar,  "  muft  bring 
"  down  bleffings  upon  your  houfc:  I  am  fure  God 
"  will  reward  your  goodncfs." — *  Pray  to  God,  my 
«  good  friend,'  replied  the  peafant,  *  pray  to  God. 
'Almighty,  that  fhe  may  have  a  fafe  delivery: 
'  that  is  all  I  wilh  for,' — "  And  is  that  all  you  wifh 
"  to  make  you  happy  ?" — '  Happy !  judge  for  your- 

*  felf.     1  have  five  fine  children,  a  dear  wife  that 
'  loves  me,  a  father  and  mother,  all  in  good  health^ 

*  and 
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*  and  my  labour  Ts  fuffioient  to  maintain  them  all/ 
**  Do  your  father  and  mother  live  with  you?"— 
f  Certainly;  they  are  in  the  next  room  with  my 

*  wife/ — **  But  your  cottage  here  is  fo  very  fmall  !*' 
— *  It  is  large  enough  j  it  can  hold  us  all/— The 
good  peafant  then  went  to  his  wife,  who,  an  hour 
after,  was  happily  delivered.  Her  hufband,  in  a 
tranfport  of  joy,  brought  the  child  to  the  Czar: 

*  Look,*  faid  he,  *  look;  this  is  the  fixth  Ihe  has 
•brought  me!     What  a  fine  hearty  child  he  is! 

*  May  God  preferve  him,  as  he  has  done  my  others !' 
The  Czar,  fenfibly  affcfted  at  this  fccne,  took  the 
child  in  his  arms:  "  I  know,''  faid  he,  "  from  the 
**  phyfiognomy  of  this  child,  that  he  will  be  quite 
"fortunate:  he  will  arrive,  I  am  certain,  at  great 
•'  preferment/* — The  peafant  fmiled  at  this  predic- 
tion; and  at  that  inftant  the  two  eldeft  girls  came  to 
kife  their  new  born- brother,  and  their  grandmother 

^  ^ca.me  alfo  to  take  him  back.  The  little  ones  fol- 
lowed her;  and  the  peafant,  laying  himfclf  down 
upon  his  bed  of  ftraw,  invited  the  ftranger  to  do  the 
feme.  In  a  moment,  the  peafant  was  in  a  found 
and  peaceful  fleep;  but  the  Czar,  fitting  up^  looked 
round,  and  contemplated  every  thing  with  an  eye 
of  tendernefs  and  emotion — the  fleeping  children  and 
their  fleeping  father.  An  undifturbed  filence  reigned 
in  the  cottage.     "  What  a  happy  calm !  What  de- 

"  lightful 
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«  lightful  tranquillity !"  faid  the  Emperor:  ^'  Ava* 
"rice  and  ambition,  fufpicion  and  remorfe,  never 
**  enter  here.  How  fweec  is  the  flcep  of  innocence  l"^ 
In  fuch  reflexions,  and  on  fuch  a  bed,  did  the  mighty 
Emperor  of  all  the  Rufljas  fpend  the  night!     The 
peafant  awoke  at  break  of  day;  and  his  gueft,  ta- 
king leave  of  him,  faid,  "  I  muft  return  to  Mofcow, 
<*  my  friend:  I  am  acquainted  there  with  a  very 
«'  benevolent  man,  to  whom  I  (hall  take  care  to 
'*  mention  your  kind  treatment  of  me,     I  can  pre- 
•*  vail  upon  him  to  (land  godfather  to  your  child. 
*♦  Promife  me,  therefore,  that  you  will  wait  for  me, 
"  that  I  may  be  prcfent  at  the  chriftening:  I  will  be 
•*  back  in  three  hours  at  fartheft."     The  peafant  did 
not  think  much  of  this  mighty  promife;  but  in  the 
good-nature  of  his  heart,  he  confented,  however,  to 
the  ftranger*s  requcft.     The  C2ar  immediately  took 
his  leave:  the  three  hours  were  foon  gone;  and  no- 
body appeared.     The  peafant,   therefore,  followed 
by  his  family,  was  preparing  to  carry  his  child  to 
church ;  but  as  he  was  leaving  his  cottage,  he  heard, 
on  a  fudden,  the  trampling  of  horfes,  and  the  rattlrng 
of  many  coaches.     He  looked  out,  and  prefcntly 
faw  a  multitude  of  horfes,  and  a  train  of  fplcndid 
carriages.     He  knew  the  Imperial  guards,  and  in- 
ilantly  called  his  family  to  tome  and  fee  the  Em«- 
peror  go  by:  they  all  run  out  in  a  hurry,  and  ftood 

before 
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before  the  door.  The  horfemen  and  carriages 
formed  a  circular  line  -,  and,  at  lad,  the  ftate-coach 
of  the  Czar  flopped  oppofice  the  good  peafant's 
door.  The  guards  kept  back  the  crowd,  which  the 
hopes  of  feeing  their  fovereign  had  colledled  together. 
The  coach-door  was  opened;  the  Czar  alighted i 
and,  advancing  to  his  hoft,  thus  addreffed  him :  "  I 
**  promifed  you  a  godfather;  I  am  come  to  fulfil 
"  my  promife;  give  me  your  child,  and  follow  me 
"  to  church." — The  peafant  flood  like  a  ftatue; 
now  looking  at  the  Emperor  with  the  mingled  emo- 
tions of  aftoniftiment  and  joy;  now  obferving  his 
magnificent  robes,  and  the  coflly  jewels  with  which 
they  were  adorned;  and  now  turning  to  a  crowd  of 
nobles  that  furrounded  him.  In  this  profufion  of 
porrip  he  could  not  difcover  the  poor  flranger,  who 
had  lain  ill  with  him  all  night  upon  flraw..  The 
Emperor,  for  fome  moments,  filcndy  enjoyed  his 
perplexity,  and  then  addreffed  him  thus:  '^  Yefter* 
"  day  jy^«  performed  the  duties  of  humanity :  to-day 
"  /am  come  to  difcharge  the  mofl  delightful  duty 
"  of  a  fovereign,  that  of  recompenfing  virtue.  I 
"  ihall  not  remove  you  from  a  fituation  to  which 
•*  you  do  fo  much  honour,  and  the  innocence  and 
^' tranquillity  of  which  I  envy:  but  I  will  beflov^r 
*'  upon  you  fuch  things  as  may  be  ufefui  to  you. 
"  You  (hall  have  numerous  flocks,  rich  paflures, 

"  and 
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"  and  a  houfc  that  will  enable  you  to  cxercife  the 
*'  duties  of  hofpitality  with  pkafure^    Your  new- 
"  born  child  IhaJl  become  my  ward;  for  you  may 
*^  remember,"    continued   the  Emperor,   fmiling, 
**  that  I  prophcfied  he  would  be  fortunate/' — The 
good  peafant  could  not  fpeak  -,  but,  with  tears  of 
grateful  (enfibility  in  his  eyes,  he  ran  inftantly  to 
fetch  the  child,  brought  him  to  the  Emperor,  and 
laid  him  refpeftfully  at  his  feet.  .  This  excellent 
fovcreign  was  quite  affefted:  he  took  the  child  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  him  himfclf  to  church;  and, 
after  the  ceremony  was  over,  unwilling  to  deprive 
him  of  his  mother's  milk,  he  took  him  back  to  the 
cottage,  and  ordered  that  he  fhould  be  fent  to  him 
as  foon  as  he  could  be  weaned.     The  Czar  faith- 
fully obferved  his  engagement,  caufed  the  boy  to  be 
educated  in  his  palace,  provided  amply  for  his  future 
fetriement  in  life,  and  continued  ever  after  to  heap 
favours  upon  the  virtuous  peafant  and  his  family. 


A  PERSIAN  ANECDOTE; 


A  Virtuous  young  Emperor,  very  much  affeAed 
"^  ^  to  find  his  aftions  mifconftrued  and  defame^ 
by  a  party  among  his  fubjedb,  who  favoured  anO- 

i^  ther 
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ther  intercft,  while  he  was  one  day  fitting  among  the 
•mimftcrs  of  his  divan,  and  amufing  himfelf,  after 
the  eaftern  manner,  with  the  folution  of  difficult 
problems  and  enigmas,  propofed  to  them,  in  his 
turn,  the  following  one:  **  What  is  the  tree  that 
^'  bears  365  leaves,  which  are  all  black  on  the  one 
*'  fide,  and  white  on  the  other?"  His  grand-vifier 
immediately  replied,  *  It  was  the  year  which  con- 
.*  filled  of  365  days  and  nights:  but,  fir,'  continued 
he,  *  permit  me,  at  the  fame  time,  to  take  notice, 
^  that  thofe  leaves  reprefent  your  aftions,   which 

*  carry  different  faces  to  your  friends  and  enemies, 
^  and  will  always  appear  black  to  thofe  who  are  re- 

*  folved  to  look  upon  the  wrong  fide  of  them." 


AN  ODD  ANECDOTE 

or    AN 

EARL  OF  SUFFOLK. 


T^  DWARD  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  with  great 
-■^  inclination  to  verfify,  and  fome  derangement 
of  his  intellefts,  was  fo  unlucky  as  not  to  have  his 
furor  of  the  true  poetic  fort.  A  gentleman,  on  his 
firft  appearance  as  an  author,  was  fent  for  by  this 

lord 
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lord  to  his  houfe.     His  lordfliip  told  him,  that  he 
employed   many  of  his  idle  hours  in  poetry,   but 
that  having  the  nnisfortune  to  be  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  Honourable  Edward   Howard,   fo  much 
ridiculed  in  the  laft  age,  no  printer  would  meddle 
with  his  works,  which  he  therefore  defircd  the  gen- 
tleman to  recommend  to  fomc  of  the  profeQion  of 
his  acquaintance.     The  gentleman  excufed  himfelf 
as  well  as  he  could :  the  Earl  then  began  to  read 
feme  of  his  verfes,  but  coming  to  the  defcription  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  he  fuddenly  (lopped,  and  laid, 
"  I  am  not  like  moft  poets,  fir  j  I  do  not  draw  from 
"  ideal  miftreffes,  I  always  have  my  fubjcft  before 
"  me."     Then  ringing  his  bell,  he  faid  to  a  foot- 
man, "  call  up  fine  eyes''    A  woman  of  the  town 
appeared.    "  Fine  ^es^  faid  th/e  Earl,  '^  look  full 
"  on  this  gentleman:"  flie  did  fo,  and  retired.  Two 
or  three  others  of  the  feraglio  were  fummoncd  in 
their  turns,  and  difplayed  the  refpeftiye  charms  for 
which  they  had  been   diftinguifhcd  by  his  lord- 
fliip*s  pen. 


R  2  THE    . 
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THE  RIVAL  BROTHERS. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 


AMONG  the  numerous  heroes  of  antiquity, 
whofe  names  have  been  buried  in  oblivion  for 
want  of  a  poet  or  an  hiftorian  to  tranfmit  them  to 
pofterity,  Alcander  and  Cephifus  arc  certainly  to  be 
claffed.     They  were  (according  to  the  manufcrlpt 
from   which    the   following    hiftory  is  extraftcd) 
Athenians  of  a  good  family,  and  brothers : .  efteemcd 
for  their  private,  ftill  more  for  their  public  virtues, 
which  prompted  them,  upon  every  occafion,  to  fhew 
their  patriotifm  with  their  tongues,  or  their  fwords«L 
With  the  latter  they  nobly  diftinguilhed  themfelves 
under  the  command  of  Miltiades,  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon ;  but  as  no  hiftorian  has  thought  proper  to 
take  notice  of  their  military  atchievements,  dazzled 
by  the  fuperior  luftre  of  the  general,  himfelfi  thofe 
atchievements  have  not  been  recorded  in  the  manner 
they  merited.      Luckily,  however,  Ibme  account 
of  thefc  brothers  is  prefervcd  in  the  annals  of  an  ob- 
fcure  Grecian  writer,  by  whom  their  martial  beha- 
viour in  the  above-mentioned  battle  is  highly  ex- 
tolled, and  a  few  curipus  anecdotes,  with  regard  to 
their  private  charadters,  are  introduced,  which  will 

afFord 
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afford  more  entert&iiiiment^  perhaps,  to  the  readers 
of  them,  than  a  long  detail  of  the  ^rounds  they  gave> 
or  the  wounds  they  received,  while  they  were  bravely 
hazarding  their  lives  in  the  pure  fpirit  of  patriotifm, 
with  a  true  love  for  their  country. 

Alcander  and  Cephifus  were  both  annable,  but 
there  were  feveral  traits  in  their  difpofidoos  which 
ferved  to  make  them  appear  diftinfb  charaders« 
Their  pcrfons  were  ftriking,  their  manners  were 
polifhed,  their  eloquence  was  perfuafive,  and  thiir 
courage  was  unqueflioned :  but  (hey  were  of  tem« 
pers  diametrically  oppofite.     Alcander,  free,  open, 
and  unreferved,  thought  every  body  as  fincere  as 
himfelfi  and  was  confequently  often  deceived  in  his 
commerce  with  the  world.     Cephifus,  on  the  odier 
hand,  by  having  made  more  obfervations  on  man* 
kind  than  his  brother,  was  full  of  fufpicions,  and 
of  courfe  more  upon  his  guard:  he  wrapped  htinfelf 
up  in  his  own  virtue,  and  as  he  had  no  fort  of  in<^ 
clioation  to  injure  others  in  any  ihape  whatever,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  others  from  injuring 
him:  and  as  his  private  fufpicions  only  led  him  to 
be  thus  armed  with  clrcumfpedion  in  his  public 
dealings,   they  could  not  be  deemed  cenfurable. 
Men  who  difcover  no  doubts  concerning  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  thofe  with  whom  they  have  any 
tranfa^ons,  will,  indeed,  be  more  popular  charac- 
ters; 
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tersi  they  will  be  laughed  at  too,  perhaps,  for  dupes ; 
but  they  will  be  loved  at  the  fame  time  for  good* 
natured  creatures,  who  are  only  enemies  to  them- 
fclves. 

No  two  brothers  ever  lived  more  happily  toge- 
ther  than   Alcander    and    Cephifus:    a    fraternal 
Affeftion,  like  that  fubfifting  between  them,  was  a 
proverbial  exprcffion;   and  as  for  the  oppofition 
difcerniblc  in  their  tempers,  it  proved,    on  many 
occafions,  ferviceable  to  them :  the  unjuft  fufpicions 
of  Cephifus  were,  fometimcs,  happily  corredted  by 
Alcander,  and  the  exceffive  credulity  of  Alcander 
was  as  happily  corre&ed  by  Cephifus;  fo  that  there 
was  a  perfeft  agreement  between  them  upon  the 
whole  i  and  a  few  home-bred  difcords,  like  thofein 
muiic,  did  but  contribute  to  render  their  domellic 
harmony  more  complete. 

As  thefe  brothers  had  often  diftinguiflicd  them* 
Selves  by  their  valour  in  the  field,  as  well  as  by  their 
elocution  in  the  fenate;  they  were  greatly  efteemcd 
by  Milciadcs,  and  they  gave  him  particular  pleafure 
by  the  eagernefs  which  they  (hewed  to  accompany 
him  in  his  expedition  againft  Xerxes  j  an  expedition 
which  proved  as  honourable  to  himfelf,  as  it  was 
inglorious  to  the  haughty,  over-bearing  monarch 
that  oppofed  him;  imagining,  with  all  the  falfe 
fpirit  and  rea.1  ipfolence  of  a  Drawcanfir,  fiom  the 

fuperiority 
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fuperiority  of  his  military  force,  that  he  ihould  ccr- 
tamly  conquer  thofe  againft  whom  he  dared  to  lead, 
his  unwieldy  armies.  If  royal  ambition  did  not 
now  and  then  receive  very  mortifying  difappoint* 
ments,  the  world  would  be  full  of  carnage  and  de- 
flation:  but  fortunately,  when  a  king  difcoverstoo 
great  a  propenfuy  to  be  a  fcourge  than  a  blelTing  to 
his  fubjefts.  Providence  enables  them>  at  fome  time 
or  other,  and  in  fome  fhape,  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
which  is  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear, — Happily  for 
us,  our  fovereign  is, not  of  a  fanguinary  difpofitioni 
he  is  willing  to  rule  us  with  the  fceptre  of  peace. 
—But  to  return  to  the  two  brothers. 

Doubly  animated  by  the  pleafure  which  Milti-» 
ades  exprefled  at  their  alacrity,  when  they  heard  of 
his  being  appointed  to  check  the  career  of  the 
Perfian  king,  glorying  in  his  ftrength,  and  fuppofing 
him  invincible,  they  prepared  for  their  departure 
from  Athens  without  delay;  and,  without  being  iu 
the  leaft  intimidated  by  the  magnified  accounts  of 
the  Perfian  army,  attended  their  general. 

Every  fchool-boy  knows  that  Miltiades  gained  a 
vi&ory  over  Xerxes  in  the  plains  of  Marathon;  a 
vidory  particularly  brilliant,  as  he  had  only  ten 
thoufand  to  oppofe  fix  hundred  thoufand;  it  is,  of 
courfe,  unnecefTary  to  enter  into  minutiae  relating  to 
the  batde  which  redounded  fo  much  to  his  own 

honour. 
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hondur,  and  td  the  glory  of  his  countrymen :  but 
every  body  is  not  acquainted  with  the  (hare  which 
Alcander  and  Cephifus  had  in  it. — They  fought 
with  the  ferocity  of  lions,  fide  by  fide,  and  exhibited 
the  moft  indubitable  proofs  of  their  powers.  Their 
talorous  feats  procured  them  the  highefl:  commen- 
dation from  their  fuccefsful  general;  but  he  was 
uncommonly  touched  by  the  noble  behaviour  of 
Cephifus,  who,  feeing  himfelf  feparated  from  his 
brother,  during  the  bloody  conflift,  by  a  body  of 
Perfians,  by  whom  he  was  carried  ay^ay  their  pri- 
fonety  immediately  determined  to  refcuc  him  out  of 
their  hands,  orperifh  in  the  attempt.  Stimulated 
by  his  fraternal  affetStion  as  well  as  martial  ardour, 
he  followed  the  flying  corps,  puftied  into  the  thickeft 
part  of  them,  with  a  few  young  Athenians,  who 
generoufly  offered  their  alfiftance,  and,  after  a  fevere 
engagement  with  them,  relieved  Alcander.  Al- 
cander, perceiving  his  brother  advance,  greatly 
facilitated  the  execution  of  his  afFcdtionate  defign  by 
the  exertion  of  his  own  ftrcngth  and  addrefs;  but 
the  heroifm  of  Cephifus  was  not,  however,  by  that 
exertion,  diminilhed.  The  fcenc  betwixt  the  two 
brothers,  in  confequence  of  their  meeting  again  after 
a  ftiort  fepai-ation,  was  very  pathetic.  Miltiades 
himfelf,  when  he  heard  of  the  tears  which  they 
mingled  with  their  embraces,  could  hardly  refrain 

from 
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from  weeping,  fo  powerfully  did  he  frel,  by  the 
force  of  fympathy,  the  pleafurc — exquifiie  almoCk 
to  pain,  which  they  felt  by  their  animated  interview 
upon  their  being  at  liberty  to  difplay  new  proofs  of 
their  patriotic  zeal. 

Soon  after  this  junction  between  the  two  brother^ 
Alcander  and  Cephifus  were  warmly  employed  in 
two  parts  of  the  field  of  battle  with  fome  of  the  bcft 
troops  in  the  Pcrfian  army.  Alcander  was  fo  for-* 
tunate  with  his  little  corps,  that  he  put  his  adverfarics 
to  flight,  and  took  a  lady,  who  had  accompanied 
the  commanding  officer,  prifoner. 

Alcander  was  very  much  pleafed  with  having 
routed  any  part  of  that  army  by  which  Xerxes,  pre* 
fuming  upon  numbers,  thought,  no  doubt,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  daring 
enough  to  appear  in  arms  againft  him,  would  be  all 
cut  to  pieces:  he  was  additionally  pleafed  with  the 
capture  he  had  made.  With  the  beauty  of  Celimcne, 
indeed,  he  was  tranfported  to  fuch  a  degree  that  he 
could  not  mention  her  without  having  recoiirfc  to 
the  mod  rapturous 'txpreflions.  So  happy  a  mix^ 
ture  of  beauty  and  grace,  of  dignity  and  eaie,  he 
had  not,  even  among  his  own  country-wonjen,  ever 
feen  before 5  and  as  he  was  of  an  amorous  com* 
plexion,  her  perfonal  charms  operated  upon  him  in 
a  violent  manner.     To  increafe  the  tranfports  which 
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he  felt  upon  the  occafion,  he  beheld  in  her  rather  a 
iiitisfa^tion  than  a  concern  at  her  captivity.  This 
feeming  paradox  mull  be  explained. 

Celimene,  the  only  daughter  of  a  man  in  a  very 
humble  fphere,  was  all  his  comfort:  he  loved  her 
with  an  unufual  fhare  of  parental  afieftion,  and  her 
behaviour  to  him,  from  her  earlieft  infancy,  left  him 
no  room  to  queftion  the  fincericy  of  her  filial  attach- 
ment to  him.  Her  whole  ftudy,  indeed^  was  to 
make  her  father's  life  happy,  and  Ihe  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  he  derived  from  her  dutiful  attentions 
much  the  greateft,part  of  the  rural  felicity  which  he 
enjoyed  in  his  lowly  cottage,  refpedted  by  all  who 
knew  his  worth  (though  doomed  by  fortune  to  la* 
bour  for  a  fubfiftence)  for  the  innocence  of  his  life, 
and  the  integrity  of  jiis  conduft.  The  birth  of  his 
daughter  gave  the  poor  peafant  fmall  pleafure,  as  he 
had  wilhed  for  a  fon,  and  as  her  mother  died  in 
bringing  her  into  the  world;  but  as  Ihe  grew  up, 
(he  not  only  rendered  herfelf  perfedUy  agreeablcj  ihe 
made  herfelf  alfo  really  ufeful  to  him.  As  Ihe  was 
exceedingly  handfome,  however,  he  fometimes 
fighed  to  think  of  the  temptations  to  which  (he  would 
be  expofed,  (hould  he  be  fnatched  fuddenly  from 
her  by  the  omnipotent  arm  of  death;  but  he  drew 
confolation  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  difcretion 
which  Ihe  difcovered  in  all  her  anions,  and  from 
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her  never  appearing  to  be  cenfurably  cohfcious  of 
her  beauty  j  fo  that  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  more 
inclined  to  believe,  that  flie  would  be  always  go* 
vcrned  by  prudence,  than  do  any  thing  to  blaft  her 
honour.  To  thofe  among  the  libertines  of  the  age 
who  happen  to  dip  into  this  artlefs  tale,  this  paffage 
may,  perhaps,  afibrd  merriment,  and  prompt  them 
to  be  as  witty  as  they  can  upon  the  honour  of  a 
country  girl;  but  fuch  a  girl  has  furely  a  charader 
to  fupport  as  well  as  the  daughter  of  a  peer;  and  if 
every  female,  both  in  high  and  low  life,- would  look 
upon  a  good  name  as  the  immediate  jewel  of  their 
fouls, 

.  .  /  .  ^'  Men  would  adore  them, 
**  And  all  the  bufinefs  of  their  lives  be. loving." 

•  Thoroughly  happy  in  her  humble  fituadon,  Ce- 
limene,  though  (he  had  been  often  tempted  by  fome 
of  the  licentious  men  of  fafhion  in  her  father's 
neighbourhood,  to  put  them  in  poffeflion  of  her 
beauty,  upon  their  own  terms,  would  never  make 
'tfny  deviations  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  in  which 
her  father  had  laudably  trained  her.  Never  dazzled 
by  the  fplendour  of  their  offers,  fhe  rcje(?led  them  all 
with  a  commendable  difdain  j  and  by  fo  doing  (he. 
rendered  her  diflionourablc  admirers  almoft  mad 
with  vexation  and  pride;  but  Ihe,  at  the  fame  time, 
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ftone  with  redoubled  luftre  in  the  eyes  of  all  thoie 
who  confider  the  union  between  beauty  and  virtue 
in  a  female  form,  as  *'  a  confummation  devoutly  to 
<*  be  wiflied:"  for  without  that  union^  t.he  man  who 
takes  a  Venus  to  his  arms,  may  be  juftly  apprehcn* 
five  of  every  young  Mars  who  comes  in  his  way. 

.  On  his  march  with  the  Perfian  troops  under  his 
command  towards  the  plains  of  Marathon,  Har- 
pagus  could  not,  without  deviating  unneceifarily 
from  the  direct  road,  avoid  paffing  within  fight  of 
that  cottage  in  which  the  above-mentioned  beauty 
lived  in  a  Itate  of  the  purcft  fimplicity.  The  fight 
of  this  cottage  would  have  been  no  objeft  of  this 
general's  attention,  had  he  not  beheld,  at  the  entrance 
of  it,  a  female  figure,  the  moll  alluring,  in  Tpite  of 
the  rufticity  of  her  attire,  which  he  had  ever  met  with* 
The  meannefs  of  her  drefs  could  not  divcft  her  per- 
fon  of  the  power  of  fl:riking  whenever  it  appeared* 
Harpagus  felt  its  force  to  fuch  a  degree  that  he  could 
not  reftrain  himfelf  from  halting,  in  order  to  folicit 
her  company  in  his  expedition. 

Celimene,  happening  at  that  moment  to  be  quite 
alone,  and  waiting  impatiently  for  the  return  of  her 
father  from  the  neareft  city,  on  whofe  account  (be 
endured  no  fmall  uneafinefs,  fearful  of  his  having 
been  detained  from  his  homely,  but  happy  dwelling, 
by  fome  difagrceable  accident,  was  very  much  env 
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barraffed  and  confufcd  at  the  approach  of  a  fine 
young  fellow,  extremely  plcaling  in  his  perfon,  and 
by  his  habiliments  evidently  a  man  of  importance, 
in  the  Pcrfian  army.  The  nearer  he  approached, 
the  greater  was  her  confufion;  her  eyes  were  fo 
powerfully  attraded  at  the  fame  time  by  the  pom* 
poufnefs  of  his  appearance,  that  (he  had  not  fu/Bci* 
ent  prefence  of  mind  to  retire,  in  order  to  Ihun  an 
interview  which  (he  dreaded.  Harpagus,  having 
advanced  near  enough  to  take  a  very  accurate  furvey 
of  her  pcrfonal  charms,  was  ftill  more  inflamed  than 
he  had  been  by  a  diftant  view  of  them,  and,  with  all 
the  politenefs  of  a  fatrap,  made  her  an  offer  which 
few  Englifh  girls  in  her  fitiiation  would  have  refufed: 
nor  would  (he  have  rejcded  them,  had  her  admirer 
given  her  reafon  to  believe  that  his  genero(ity  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  moft  difinterefted  motives.  As 
foon  as  (he  found  that  his  magnificent  offers  were 
only  intended  as  a  bribe  to  feducc  her  from  the  paths 
of  virtue,  (he  felt  her  foul  fuperior  to  all  his  glitter- 
ing temptations,  and  fled  from  his  prefence.  Inir 
pellcd  by  love — or  rather  by  a  paffion  which  de* 
fcrves  not  that  name — he  followed;  and  perceivings 
with  the  utmoft  plcafure,  that  there  was  not  a  crea- 
ture except  hcrfelf  in  the  cottage,  he  forced  her 
from  it,  regardlefs  of  her  intrcaties  and  her  prayer, 
doubly  affeding  by  the  tears  with  which  they  were 
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accompanied.  By  this  compulfivc  mode  of  aftingj^ 
he  gained  her  for  a  companion  in  his  march;  but 
be  had  taken  the  worft  way  imaginable  to  gain  her 
heart.  She  conceived,  indeed,  from  the  brutality 
of  his  behaviour,  (the  politeft  men  adl  the  brutes  in 
fome  fuuations)  fuch  an  averfion  for  him,  that  flic 
felt  joy  fpringing  up  in  her  bofom  on  her  being 
made  prifon^r  by  Alcander.  That  joy  was  greatly 
increafed  by  his  carriage  to  her;  for  with  as  much 
politenefe  in  his  manners  as  her  Perfian  lover  had 
difcovered,  he  fliewed  himfelf  to  be  a  man  of  a  very 
difFerent  turn,  a  turn  which  prevented  her  from  be- 
ing alarmed  on  account  of  her  virtue.  Alcander, 
indeed,  was  not  lefs  fenfible  of  her  perfonal  attrac- 
tions than  Harpagus  had  been  j  but  as  he  had  no 
diftionourable  points  to  carry,  his  deportment,  if 
not  fo  iofinuating  as  that  of  her  Perfian  admirer, 
was  far  more  fatisfaftory. 

Celimene,  tranfported  to  find  in  her  deliverer  (for 
in  that  light  (be  looked  upon  Alcander)  a  man  who> 
while  he  appeared  tranfported  with  her  beauty,  be- 
haved alfo  with  a  refpeftfulnefs  which  fecmed  to 
^ifc  from  the  operation  of  a  laudable  paffion,  and 
not  affumed  with  a  defign  to  draw  her  into  a  crimi- 
nal conneftion,  felt  herfelf  as  happy  as  ftie  could  be 
in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  a  father  whom  flic  loved 
with  the  fincereft  filial  affedtion;  and  her  Grecian 
t  •,  lover 
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lover  made  her  ftill  more  happy,  by  affuring  her  that 
he  \70uld  do  all  in  his  power,  on  his  return  to  Athens, 
to  find  him  out,  that  he  might  partake  of  the  feli- 
city which  he  promifed  himfelf  by  her  acceptance  of 
his  hand,  heart,  and  fortune. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Cephifus^  having  received 
dilpatches  from  Athens,  relating  to  the  unexpefted 
conduct  of  a  man  in  whom  he  had — prcfuming  too 
much  upon  his  infight  into  chara&ers«-placed  too 
much  confidence,  begged  leave  of  Miltiades  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  the  campj  and  his  requefl: 
was  readily  granted.  As  a  foldier,  indeed,  he  re- 
moved himlclf  not  without  fome  reluftances  but 
as  he  had  fuificiently  proved  his  valour  againfl  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  he  was  willing  to  hope  that 
the  deeds  he  had  done  would  preclude  any  con* 
ftrudions,  upon  his  Hidden  return  to  Athens,  injuri- 
ous to  his  military  reputation. 

It  was  not,  however,  on  account  of  fuch  con- 
ftruftions  only,  that  he  felt  dilquiet  at  his  being 
fummoned  from  the  field  of  war,  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  field  of  litigation.  At  the  moment 
he  faw  his  brother's  beautiful  captive,  he  felt  an  un- 
ufual  commotion  in  his  bread: ;  and  as  that  commo- 
tion grew  more  violent  every  time  he  beheld  her, 
he  not  only,  began  to  wifh  to  have  her  in  his  own 
poffelfion,  but  to.  lay  ffchemes  for  the  gratification  of 
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his  amorous  defires.  His  bofom  no  longer  throbbed 
with  that  kind  of  fraternal  love,  by  which  it  had 
before  been  animated,     Celimene's  beauties,    be- 
yond expreffion,  and  not  to  be  refifted,  feparated  the 
brother  from  the  man,  and  he  now,  in  the  charadter 
of  a  rival,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  win  the 
heart  of  the  Perfian  prifoner,  how  to  get  her  perfon 
into  his  power.     His  efforts  to  win  were  feducing, 
but  they  were  unfuccefsful:  ihe  had  no  eyes,  no 
cars  for  Alcander;  and  he,  tranfported  at  the  double 
conqueft  he  had  gained,  undcfignedly,  becaufe  un- 
fufpeftingly,  increafcd  the   flame  which   love  had 
kindled .  in   his  brother's  breaft  by  his  rapturous 
efFufions.     Fortunately,  as  Cephifus  thought,  while 
he  was  preparing  to  return  to  his  native  city,  Celi- 
mene  was  attacked  with  a  diforder  which,  though 
not  of  an  alarming  nature,  had  fuch  an  effed  upon 
her  fpirits,  that  Alcander  imagined  flie  would  .be 
more  happily  fiiuated,  at  that  time,  wichfome  of  his. 
female  relations  at  Atiiens,  than  with  him,  amidfl: 
the  clamours  and  buftle  of  a  camp,  and  therefore 
propofcd  to  her  a  removal  with  Cephifus  i  and  ihe, 
bavii^  no  objeftion  to  him  as  a  fellow-traveller, 
with  the  more  readinefs   confented,   as  Alcander 
^flured  her,  repeatedly,  that  he  would  foUow  her 
as  foon  as  he  poffibly  could,   without  fixing.a  (lain 
Vpon  his  honour  as  a  foldier,    and  complete  the 
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happinels  he  had  already  enjoyed  with  her,  by  at- 
tending her  to  the  Temple  of  Hymen. 

Having  no  fufpicions  with  regard  to  his  brother's 
paflion  for  Celimene,  and  having  the  higheft  idet  of 
his  integrity  in  every  refpeft;  he  committed  her  to 
'  his  care  with  the  greateft  fatisfaAion.  Their  adieus 
were  the  tendered  to  be  conceived,  and  the  feelings 
of  Celimene  upon  the  occafion  may  be  more  eaGly' 
imagined  than  defcribed. 

Celimene,  with  her  head  and  her  heart  full  of 
Alcander,  paid  lictle  attention  to  Cephifus  during 
her  journey  under  his  protcftion,  but  behaved  to 
him  with  a  proper  civility  whenever  he  addrefled 
himfelf  to  heh  Many  were  the  compliments  which 
he  paid  to  her  beauty,  though  direfted  to  her  in  the 
mod:  artful  manner;  but  (he  was  not  ftifficiently 
moved  by  them,  to  infpire  him  with  any  hopes  of 
her  changing  the  obje<5b  of  her  afieAion  in  his  &- 
your.  The  firfl:  accounts  which  Alcander  received 
from  Cephifus  relating  to  Celimene,  were  very 
pleafing,  as  they  informed  him  of  the  full  recovery 
of  her  health:  but  he  loon  received  others  of  a  dif- 
agreeable  nature.  Cephifus,  though  he  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  alienate  Celimene's  affe&ions  from 
his  brother  during  her  journey,  did  not  entirely  give 
up  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  after  his  arrival  at  Athens; 
but  finding  all,  his  efibrts  inefFeftual,  he  at  laft  de<- 
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termincd  to  rct)dc#her  an  object  ofdeceftation  in  the 
eyesofAlcanderj  who  would  not  look  upon  himfelf 
in  the  wi(hed*for  light:  accordingly  he  fent  from 
tinic  to  tioie  intelligence  to  his  brother*  concerning' 
her  behaviour^  whiqh  noade  him  extremely  uneafy* 
as  it  gave  him  too  much  reafon  to  fufpe^t  her  fidelity 
to  him.  Not  willing,  however,  to  credit  the  infor- 
mation he  received  from  Athens^  relating  to  her 
conduct,  he  procured  permilHon  of  Miltiades  to 
returuj  and  fet  out  from  the  Grecian  camp  in  a  ftate 
of  mind  not  eafily  to  be  exprefled* 

Cephifus^  having  been  apprifed  of  Alcander's 
departure  from  the  army,  prepared  new  forgeries 
againft  Celimene,  and  with  them  in  his  hand  re* 
ceived  him  on  his  approach  to  his  own  houfe,  with- 
out giving  himfelf  time  to  change  his  military  drefs. 

*^  If  you  have  any  doubts  remaining,"  faidhe  to 
him,  *'  concerning  Celimene's  ipcooftancy,  thefe 
^<  p^)ers  (prefenting  them  to  him)  will  confirm  ali 
"  I  have  advanced — with  the  greateft  reluftancc 
<^  you  may  be  aflured,<~(added  he,  with  an  afieded 
*^  forraw)  as  I  have  taken  no  fnuU  pains  to  convince 
*'  her  of  the  ingratitude  of  her  behaviour."  Al- 
cand^ratfirft  ftarted  back,  as  if  fearfiil  of  receiving 
a  confirmation  of  what  his  brother  had»  in  fucceffive 
diipatches,  urged  againft  the  idol  of  his  heart  i  but 
at  kqgtbi  from  a  defire  tp  be  thoroughly  convinced 
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of  her  inconftancyj  before  he  tofalfy  abandoned  her, 
he  took  the  papers  which  related  to  her,  read  them, 
and  was  alm6ft  diftra6l;ed  with  the  perufal.    After 
having  lamented  the  deiertion  of  the  firft  woman . 
for  whom  he  had  felt  the  tendered  of  fenfations,  he 
accompanied  his  brother  to  the  place  where  Celi^ 
niene,  he  faid,  entirely  regardlefs  pf  him,  was  en- 
gaged wkh  her  new  lover;  and  he  faw  her  there, 
indeed,  with  a  nobleman  who  w^s,  i\c  knew,  re- 
markable for  his  dishonourable  connections  with  the 
fair  (ex.    Almoft  petrified  at  the  fight,  he  could  not 
at  firft  utter  a  fy liable.    When  he  recovered  bimfelf 
a  little,  he  left  the  fpot  overwhelmed  with  gticf,  as 
he  really  loved  her  to  an  extreme. 

To  his  unfpeakable  aftonifhnxent,  foon  after  he 
returned  to  his  own  houfe,  the  noble  Athenian,  ^hoi^ 
he  had  feen  with  his  fair  captive,  made  him  a  yifit, 
and  after  having  told  him  he  was  the  happieft  ipao 
in  Athens,  to  be  loved  by  fuch  a  woman  as  Ce]i^ 
mene,  gave  him  fo  favourable  an  account  of  her 
behaviour,  and  made  fuch  difcoveries  with  regard  (^ 
the  condud  of  Cephifus,  that  he  was  at  once  charmed 
with  the  conftancy  of  his  miftrefs,  and  Ihocked  i^t 
the  more  than  duplicity,  the  infamou$  attempts  of 
his  brother  to  feduce  her  from  the  paths  of  honoitr 
efpeciaily  as  he  knew  chat  fbe  was,  though  not 
aftually,  yet  virtually  his  wife.    By  the  difcoveries 
s  2  which 
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which  Areas  made^  Alcander  found  that  Cephifus^ 
not  being  able  to  prevail  on  Celimene  to  be  falfe^ 
had  thrown  him  in  her  way,  at  a  tinne  when  he 
thought  his  interview  with  her  would  .have  the  mod 
fufpicious  appearance:  but  he,  to  his  great  fatisfac* 
tion,  fi^und  alfo  that  Areas,  being  flruck  at  the 
firmnefs  of  her  carriage  to  him,  upon  his  taking 
fteps  not  to  be  juftified  by  the  rules  of  honour,  had 
repented  of  the  infolence  of  his  deportment,  and 
revering  that  virtue  which  he  could  not  Ihake, 
xiad  refolved  to  make  a  free  confeflion  of  his  own 
precipitation,  in  confequenceof  the  encouragement 
he  had  received  from  the  difappointed  Cephifus. 

Reftored  to  all  his  former  tranquillity  by  this  un* 
eJcpefted  vifit,  Alcander  haftcned  to  theplacQ  which 
he  had  not  long  before  quitted,  truly  diftrefled. 

Celimene,  upon  his  appearance,  (for  (he  had  not 
ieen  him  till  then,  as  he  was  concealed  in  another 
apartment)  flew  to  his  arms,  in  a  manner  which 
convinced  him  that  all  the  'ftories  he  had  heard 
againft  her  were  void  of  truth;  and  he  embraced 
her  moft  tenderly  in  return.  The  firft  effiifions  be- 
tween them  were  fcarcely  articulate. 

Upon  fuch  occafions,  however,  the  language  of 
love,  if  it  is  not  intelligible,  is  exquifitely  delightful. 
It  would  be  needlefs,  furely,  to  add,  that  after  this 
happy  meetingj  Alcander  and  Celimene  had  their 

felicity 
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felicity  compkatcd  by  Hymen.  They  were  in- 
deed, in  a  few  days;  united  by  the  ftrongeft  bands, 
and  they  did  not,  during  a  long  union,  ever  wilh 
to  bi:e4k  ijhenu 


AN   ADDRESS 

TO  THE  SETTING  SUN. 


pARENT  of  Beauty!  oft  as  I  behold 
-^     The  veil  of  evening  thy  relplcndcnce  Ihroud, 
See  thee  enipurple  yon  flow-failing  cloud. 
And  o'er  the  ocean  fliow'r  a  paler  goldj 

And  from  this  height  difcern  a  deeper  hue 
Steal  o'er  yon  wood,  checking  the  linnet's  ftay, 
^  He^r  its  mellifluous  cadence  die  away. 
And  mark  the  rock-rofe  droop  beneath  the  dew. 

The  grandeur  of  bis  powerful  hand  I  own. 
Who  clothes  in  amber  light  thy  morning-throhe. 
And  bids  thee  in  the  zenith  radiant  fhine: 
.But  when  from  weftern  flcics  thy  beauty  flows, 
,His  mercy  in  thy  foften'd  fplendour  glows. 
And  fills  my  penfivc  foul  with  love  divine! 

TIME. 
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T  TOW  fpcedily  will  the  confummation  o^  dl 
-■^  -■*  things  commence!  for  yet  a  very  little  while^ 
and  the  commiffloned  Arch- Angel  lifts  up  his  hand 
to  heaven,  and  fwears  by  the  Almighty  name,  that 
*^  Time  JbaU  be  no  longer^*  '  Then  abufed  oppor- 
tunities wi^  never ;  return  j;- and  new  opportunities 
will  never  more  be  offered.  Then  fhould  negligent 
mortals  wifli  ever  fo  paffionately  for  a  few  hours, — 
a  few  m<>i>ie)it$  only  i— to  be  thrown  back  from  the 
Opening  cterni^i  thoufands  g|f  worlds  would  not.be 
able  to  proc^urc  the  grant. 

A  wife  ;<tlan>  cdunts  his.  minutes.  He  lets  no 
time  flip,  for  time  is  life;  which  he  makes  long,  by 
the  good  hu/bahdfy,  by  ^  right  ufei  and  application 
of  it.    ■•■    ^    ^i*    :       ..'/-.  ./■'.     • 

"  Make  the  nSdft  bF  your  mihtlte^,'^  feys  Aure- 
Jlcii  ^  and  be  gbbd^for  fomithtngwhilc  you  can*^' 

Know  the  true  value  of  time,  fnatch,  leize,  and 
enjoy  ev^iry  moment  of  it.  '.'l^o  idtefa<ife,  no  lazintls^ 
nd  procrattihatibrij  hfe^^^  till  to-morroW 

what  you  tan  do  to -dayV*  '^  -  - 

We  liiourci  read  oVer  our  liivtfs  ds  well  ds  bboks  j 
take  a  ft!irvey  bf  bur  aclibns,  atid  mkk£  ai)  infpe£Hon 
into  the  divirioh  <ii  ttur  time,    ttirtg  Alfred  (that 

truly 
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truly  great  and  wife  monarch)  k  recorded  to  bav* 
divided  the  day  and  night  into  three  parts:  eight 
hours  he  allotted  to  eat  and  fleep  in,  eight  for  buflned 
and  recreation^  and  eight  he  dedicated  to  ftudy  and 
prayer, 

.  To  come  but  once  into  the  world,  and  triOe 
away  our  right  uie  of  it,  makii^  that  a  burthen  which 
was  given  for  a  blefling,  is  ftrange  infatuation. 
.  Time  is  what  we  want  moft,  but  what  we  u& 
worfts  for  which  we  muft  all  account,  when  time 
StaSl  be  no  more.  There  is  but  litde  rteed  to  drive 
away  that  time  by  foolifli  diverrifements,  which  fliek 
aw^ay  fo  fwiftly  of  itfelf,  and>  when  once  gone,  can 
never  be  recalled. 

An  idle  perfon  is  a  kind  of  mortfler  in  the  Crea^ 
^ioni  all  nature  is  bufy  about  him.  How  wretched 
is  it  to  hear  people  complain,  that  the  day  hangs 
heavy  upon  them,  that  they  do  liot  know  what  to 
.do  with  themielves*  How  monftrous  are  fuch  ex^* 
preffions  among  creatures,  who  can  apply  themh- 
ielves  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  meditation;  to 
t^  reading  of  ufeful  books;  who  may  exercife  them- 
felves  in  the  purfuits  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and 
every  hour  of  their  lives  make  themfelves  wifer 
and  better. 

Should  the  greateft  part  of  the  people  fit  down, 
and  draw  a  partkular  account  of  their  time,  what  a 

fhamefol 


fliameful  bill  would  it  be!  So  much  extraordinary 
for  eating,  drinking,  and  fleeping,  beyond  what 
nature  requires  $  fo  much  in  revelling  and  wanton- 
tiefi;  fomuch  for  the  recovery  of  laft  night^s  in* 
temperance  i  fo  much  for  gaming,  plays,  and  mas- 
querades; fo  much  in  paying  and  receiving  formal 
and  impertinent  vilits^  in  idle  and  foolifo  prating,  in 
cenfuring  and  reviling. our  neighbours;  fo  much  in 
dreflkig  and  talking  of  fafhions;  and  fo  much  loft 
and. wafted  in  dobg  nothing. 

There  is  no  man  but  hath  a  foul ;  and,  if  he  will 
look  carefully  to  that,  he  need  not  complain  for 
want,  of  bufinefs.  Where  there  are  fo  many  cor- 
ruptions to  mortify,  fo  many  inclijiations  to  watck 
over,  fo  many  temptations  to  refiflr,  the  graces  of 
Goo  to  improve,  and  former  negle^ts'of  allthefe  to 
lament,  fure  he  can  never  want  fufEcient  eq^ploy- 
xnent.  For  all  thefe  require  tim^,  and  fo  men  at 
their  death  find;  for  thofe  who  have  lived  carelefsly, 
^nd  wafted  their  time,  would  then  give  their  all  to 
redeem  it. 

It  was  a  memorable  pradice  of  Vefpafian,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  he  called  himfelf  to 
an  account  every  night  for  the  anions  of  the  paft 
day,  and  fo  often  as  he  found  he  had  (kipped  any 
^one  day  without  doing  fome  good,  he  entered  upon 
rhis  diary  this  memorial,  "  I  have  Iqfi  a  ^." 

If 
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If  time>  like  money^  could  be  laid  by,  while  one 
was  not  ufing  it,  there  might  be  fome  excufe  for 
the  idlenefs  of  half  the  world, — but  yet  not  a  full 
onei — ^for  even  this  would  be  fuch  an  ceconomy, 
as  the  living  on  a  principal  funi>  without  making  it 
purchafe  intereft.   ' 

Time  is  one  of  the  mod  precious  jewels  which 
we  poflcfs;  but  its  true  value  is  feldom  known  till 
it  is  near  a  clofc,  and  when  it  is  not  in  Our  power  to 
redeem  it.    The  right  improvement  of  time  is  of 
the  greakeft  confequence  to  mankind.     The  prefent 
moment  is  only  ours.    The  prefent  moment  calls 
for  difpatchi  and,  if  nirgledbed,  it  is  a  great  chance 
if  ever  we  get  another  opportunity.     To-day  we 
live,  to-morrow  we  may  die.     Befides,  we  have  a 
great  work  to  do^  and  an  appointed  time  in  which 
it  muft  be  done.     The  uncertainty  of  this  time  adds 
much  to  its  brevity;  the  velocity  of  it  urges  its  im- 
provements the  more.     Seneca  obfcrves,  **  We  all 
*'  complain  of  thelhortneis  of  time,  but  (pend  it  in 
*'  fuch  a  manner  as  if  we  had  too  much." 

The  time  we  live*  ought  not  to  be  computed  by 
the  nuaiber  of  years,  but  by  the  ufe  which  has  been 
made  of  it.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  ground,  but  the 
yearly  rent,  which  gives  the  value  to  the  eftate* 
Wretched  and  thoughdefs  creatures4  in  the  only 
place  where  covetobfnefs  were  a  virtue,  we  tufn 

prodigals ! 


prodigaU!  Nothing  ]|c!$  vppn  ow  hands  with  fuch 
uneafineis^  nor  has  thet^  been  fo  many  devices  for 
any  ooe  tbingi  a&  to  make  time  glide  away  imper^ 
cqptibly^  ^nd  to  no  purpofe.  A  (hitting  iball  be 
boarded  up  with  care^  whilft  that  which  is  above 
the  price  of  an  eftate  is  flung  aw^y  with  difregard 
and  contempt. 


ANECDOTE 

Of 

DR.  GOLDSMITH. 


THE  Dodor^  having  inadvertently  paid  an 
hackney-coachman  a  guinea  inftead  of  a  (hi)« 
ling,  and,  with  great  confiftency,  forgot  to  take  the 
number  of  the  coach,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  tile 
fraternity  of  the  whip  about  Temple-^Bar,  to  find 
the  coachorian  again,  by  the  defcription  of  his  peN 
Jbn.  The  fellow  being  well  known,  the  Dodtor 
had  ibon  the  fatisfa^ion  to  he  informed  ht  was  a 
very  honeft  man,  and  would  certainly  return  the 
guinea,  if  he  knew  where  to  find  him.  ^«  Well," 
lays  the  Doflor,  «^^  I  am  going  to  dine  at  the  Devil 
<<  with  my  friend  Dn  Johnibo  and  Mr.  Stevens:  |f 

>  «he 
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^^  he  ihould  come  before  fix  o'clock,  fend  him  to 
^  me/'  The  DoAor  went  16  dinner,  and  before 
the  doth  was  taken  away,  the  waiter  informed  him 
the  coachman  was  bdow  ftairs  with  his  guinea.  On 
this  informadon,  the  Doftor  largely  defcanted  on  tht 
finguiar  honcfty  of  the  fellow,  and  the  expediency  of 
his  being  properly  rewarded  for  it*  This  drew  a 
voluntary  fubfcription  from  the  Company  of  about 
nine  (hillings ;  which  the  Doftor  took  down  to  the 
coachman,  putting  it  into  his  hand  with  many  enco« 
miums  on  his  honefty^  at  the  fame  time  receiving 
the  gutnei  from  tht  c6achman,  which  he  flipped 
into  his  pocket)  on  turning  to  go  up  ftairs,  however, 
the  honeft  h^cfk-driver  modeftly  reminded  his 
honour,  that  he  was  not  paid  his  fare;  very  arith*- 
metically  conceiving,  that  the  nine  fliillings  being 
given  as  a  reward  for  his  honefty,  his  fare  was  not 
included.  "  Right,"  cries  the  Doftorj  "  there  is 
«*  a  Ihilling  for  thee,  nrly  lad."-—**  God  blefs  your 

*  honour,'  returned  John;  *  I  fee  you  know  how 

*  to  confider  a  poor  man/  Then  artfully  dropping, 
that,  tkou^  poor,. he  was  honeft;  yet,  God  knew^ 
be  had  a  wi6  iind  -four.chiklren;  concluding  with 
a  hint  On  family  .Yickhefs,  and  the  dearnefs  of  pro^ 
vifions:  this  melted  theDoftoh,  and  drew  another 
half*crown  froni  his  pocket,  which  he  gave  hin^ 
defirifl^  he  wouU  then  go  about  his  bufuiefs,  left 

^  '  he 
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he  (hould  Cake  the  filver  back  again^  and  return  him 
the  whole  guinea.  On  this  hint,  the  coachman  de- 
clared himfelf  foUyfatisfied;  and  with  many  fcrapes 
and  bows  took  his  kave.  The  DoAor  returned  to 
his  company,  exulting  to  think  he  had  met  with  fo 
favourable  an  opportunity  to  reward  honefty,  and  to 
indulge  his  natural  propenfity  to  benevolence.  The 
company  renewed  their  encomiums,  both  on  the 
coachman  and  the  Doftor;  but  with  what  pro- 
priety, was  difcovered,  when,  the  reckoning  being 
called  for,  the  Do&or  pulled  out  the  guinea  to  dif- 
charge  his  quotas  not,  indeed,  the  identical  guinea 
the  Dodor  gave  the  coachman,  but  the  guinea  the 
coachman  gave  the  Doftor,  which,  being  of  filver 
gilt,  was  worth  juft  eight-pence  halfpenny. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DENNIS. 


T^HE  extravagant  and  enthufiaftick  opinion 
^  Dennis  bad  of  the  merit  and  importance  of 
his  tragedy,  called  Uberty  Affertei^  cannot  be  more 
properly  evinced,  than  by  the  following  anecdote: 
•He  imagined  there  were  fome  ^okes  in  it  io  is^tvt 
upon  the  French  nation,  that  they  could  never  be 

forgiven  i 
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forgiven  i    and    confcquently,    that    Louis  XIV, 
would  not  confent  to  a  peace  with  England,  unlefs 
he  was  delivered  up  as  a  facrificc  to  national  refent- 
ment.     Nay,  fo  far  did  he  carry  this  apprchenfion, 
that,  when  the  Congrcfs  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
was  in  agitation,  he  waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  had  fomnerlj  been  his  patron,  to  in- 
titat  his  intereft  with  the   Plenipotentiaries,  that 
they  fhould  not  confent  to  his  being  given  up.     The 
Duke,   however,    with    great  gravity,    told  him, 
«*  That  he  was  forry  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  fcrvc  - 
"  him,  as  he  really  had  no  intereft  with  any  of  the 
*«  Minifters    at  that  time;"    but  added,    that  he 
fancied  his  cafe  not  to  be  quite  fo  dcfpcratc  as:*  he 
feemed  to  imagine  j  for  that  indeed,  he  had  taken  no 
care  to  get  himfelf  excepted  in  the  articles  of  peace  j 
and  yet  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  he  had 
done  the  French  alnioft  as  much  damage  as  Mr. 
Dennis  himfelf — ^Another  efFcft  of  this  apprchen- 
fion  prevailing  with  him,  is  told  as  follows; — That 
being  invited  down  to  a  gentleman's  houfe  on  the 
coaft  of  Suffex,  where  he  had  been  very  kindly  en- 
tertained for  fome  time,  as  he  was  one  day  walking 
near  the  beach,  he  faw  a  (hip  failing,  as  he  in^agined, 
toward  him:  on  which,  taking  it  into  his  head  that 
he  was  betrayed,  he  immediately  made  the  bcft  of 
hi^  way  to  London>  without  evei\  taking  leave  of 

hit 
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his  hofl:^  who  had  been  fb  civil  to  him;  but,  on  the 
contrary^  proclainied  him  to  every  body  as  a  traitor, 
who  had  decoyed  him  down  to  his  houfe  only  in 
order  to  give  notice  to  the  French,  who  had  fitted 
out  a  veflel  on  purpofe  to^carry  him  off,  if  he  bad 
iiot  luckily  difcovered  their  design. 


EPISTLE 

PROM 

MATTHEW  SHORE  TO  JANE. 

tUrPOSU>  TO  BE   WRITTEN   BEFORE  HE   LEFT   TH^  KINGDOM. 
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TO  thee,  my  fair,  whom  now  the  court  attends. 
Thy  mournful,  fad,  diftraded  hufband  fends  i 
Oh !  on  his  tears,  that  drop  at  every  wond. 
Some  pity  let  his  gendc  Jane  afford; 
Before  he  quite  defpair,  affuage  his  pain. 
Nor  let  him  figh,  nor  let  him  pray  in  vain. 
ff^aifi/iead!  dear  name,  that  to  my  mem'ry  brings 
A  thoufand  foft,  a  thoufand  tender  things }. 
Thy  virgin  fmiles,  thy  dear  refiftlefs  grace. 
And  all  the  wounding  fweetnefs  of  thy  face; 
Thofe  happy  times  of  kind  enjoyment  paft. 
Which  once  I  vainly  thought  would  ever  laft; 

What 
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Wha^  cruel  fiends  to  all  o%r  peace  a  foe» 
In  death  delighting,  proud  to  overthrow. 
Could  tempt  thee  to  forget  thy  righcfol  lord. 
And  fall  in  vices  you  fo  late  abhorr'd? 
Alas!  'twas  dazzling  pomp  fubdu'd  thy  fears. 
Thy  ftruggling  virtue,  and  thy  conicious  tean^ 
But  ivhen  I  led  thee  to  the  facred  (hrine. 
And  every  holy  vow  confirmed  thee  mine. 
Then  all  around  us  could  dire  omens  fee. 
But  I  was  blind  to  every  thing  but  thee: 
Our  kindred's  vault  fenc  forth  a  mournful  found! 
Thrice  dropt  the  nuptial  ring,  and  ran  along  the 

ground ! 
Pale  priefts  aghaft  the  fweating  rood  furvey'd!     > 
And  every  look  unufual  fears  betray'd ; 
A  fudden  gloom  o'er-ihadow'd  all  the  place. 
And  tears  amidft  my  joy  prophan'd  my  face. 
This  faw  our  friends,  who  all  preferred  this  prayer, 
•*  Heav'n  fhield  from  future  woes  the  tender  pair/* 
But  ah !  that  pray'r  could  ne'er  the  clouds  furpal$. 
The  winds  difpers'd  it,  or  the  ikies  were  brafs^ 
For  all  the  ftorms  thefe  portents  cou'd  foretell, 
Burft  o'er  my  head,  and  forrows  daily  fwell: 
Raving  I  fee  thee  p}ac'd  to  fiiine  above. 
With  fmiles  refle&ing  Eo ward's  guilty  love; 
Myfelf,  while  thee  fucb  pageantry  furrounds. 
Forgot,  tho'  bleeding  at  a  thouiand  wounds; 

Aod 
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And  thefe  refledtions  mak^  me  loadi  the  light 
That  cheers  the  day^  the  watches  of  the  nfght. 
In  fiuitlefe  fighs  and  filent  thought  I  Ipend, 
For  Somnus  never  (hall  my  ibul  befriend; 
But  when  his  downy  wings  are  o'er  me  fpread. 
Vain  dreams  inhabit  my  dilbrder'd  head  : 
Stretch'd  on  a  bank  of  flow'rs  methinks  I  lie  . 
In  calm  repofey  beneath  a  purple  (ky ; 
No  noife  is  heard^  no  rude  re- murmuring  rill. 
The  woods'  wild  race>  and  all  the  winds  are  ftiU; 
nris  then  Ibme  flute  (far  off)  awakes  my  pain. 
While  foft  and  fweet  is  fung  this  pleafing  ftrsun: 
(My  lovely  Jane  advancing  to  my  fide. 
Her  charms  all  fwelling  to  their  native  pride. 
Her  graceful  locks  and  garments  all  unloosed. 
Her  breads,  and  every  wondVous  charm,  expos'd) 
"  Lift  up  thy  dreaming  eyes,  now  ceafe  to  moum, 
*'  Behold  thy  fondeft  wi(h — thy  Jane,  return^ 
'^  Her  the  kind  Gods  on  thee  again  beftows, 
«<  To  crown  thy  mighty  love,  and  end  thy  woes,** 

The  golden  dream  my  joyful  foul  deceives. 
And  for  one  kind  embrace  a  thoufand  lives  Pdgive^ 
Elate  I  ihive  to  catch  my  beauteous  fair» 
But  ah !  I  grafp  uncorporeal  air^ 
Then  fwells  my  heart,  and  pun  obftrufb  my  breath, 
I  wake  to  weep,  and  wifh  in  vain  for  deaths 

I  rife. 
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I  rik,  and  wandering  feek  to  find  relief. 
Mourn  to  the  winds,  and  tell  the  ftars  my  grief* 
O !  then  my  Wife,  the  fofteft,  deareft  name 
A  feeling  heart  can  give,  or  love  can  claim. 
Hear  me  complain,  for  once  my  forrow  know. 
And  feel  my  wrongs,  for  'tis  a  debt  you  owej 
For  you,  my  fair,  whenever  you  complain'd, 
Thefe  arms  enfolded,  and  this  bread  fuftain'd; 
The  rugged  road  of  life  for  you  I  fmooth'd. 
Drank  all  your  tears,  your  griefs  with  kiflfes  (both'd. 
Your,  gentle  ibul  to  peaceful  flumbers  fung. 
And  o'er  your  fleep  with  watchful  fondnefs  hung. 
Thy  caufelefs  flight  hath  ruin'd  thy  good  name. 
Broke  all  thy  vows,  and  fill'd  my  face  with  (hame, 
My  heart  with  deepeft  woe,  my  eyes  with  tears, 
'Thy  friends  and  parents  with  diftrafting  fears: 
O !  would'ft  thou  come,  and  hear  our  mournful^  talc. 
See  how  we  're  chang'd !  how  forrowful !  how  pale ! 
Thy  tender  breaft  would  flrong  relentings  find. 
For  thou  waft  always  pitiful  and  kind. 
•O !  leave  the  court  before  the  ftorm  is  nigh. 
Thy  ftars  may  frown,  or  England's  king  may  dici 
Heaven,  to  avenge  my  caufe,  may  wrath  employ. 
Envy  prevail,  or  jealoufy  deftroy: 
Think — Edward  has  a  queen— (alas!  for  Ihe 
One  tear  (hall  fall  conftrain'd  by  fympathy) 
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To  her  alone  »e  bis  embracer  dtie. 
That  lot^e  is  finful  he  extends  on  yoti; 
Ponder  what  rage  in  her  this  muft  create, 
O !  heav'n  for  ever  fave  thee  from  her  hate, 
iVnd  foon  reftore  thee  to  my  longing  heart : 
O !  come,  the  thought  doth  extaeies  impart. 
No  murmur  (hall  be  heard,  Ao  tear  be  feen. 
Nor  whifper  f^y  how  cruel  thou  haft  been.. 
But  this  our  fates  deny,  O !  cruel  fate! 
For  thou  wilt  live  ador'd  in  regal  ftate. 
Know  all  the  pleafures  that  from  pomp  can  fpring. 
The  envy'd  darling  of  PL  mighty  king; 
But  if,  when  ye^rs  are  o*er,  thy  pomp  and  powdr 
Remain  the  feme,  if  then  fomc  midnight  hour. 
In  thought's  revolving  glafs  (ball  calmly  (how 
Thee  fortunes  paft,  and  feafons  long  ago. 
Griefs,  joys,  conipaffions,  thro'  thy  mind  fhall  roll. 
And  if,  in  the  reflcftions  of  thy  foul, 
,  (With  pleafure  cloy'd,  and  finking  into  reft) 
One  tender  thought  of  me  (hall  fill  thy  breaft. 
How  once  I  lov'd  and  left  my  native  home. 
Prompt  by  defpair  thro'  the  wide  world  to  roam. 
Think  then  thou  feeft  mt  on  fame  ftoi-my  coaft. 
By  tempefts  beaten,  and  by  furges  toftj 
Or  pale  and  breathlefs  on  fome  (hore  unknown^ 
And  for  the  faithful  love  that  I  have  (hown; 

Tbo' 
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(Tho'  folded  in  a  flcepmg Icing's  embrace) 
A  tear  fhall  trickle  down  thy  lovely  face. 
Too  late  thou  mayft  the  cruel  wrongs  deplore 
Of  thy  unhappy  hufband — Matthiw  Shore* 


EARLY  IMPRESSIONS 

MADE  UPON  OUR  MINDS 

BV 

STORIES  OF  APPARITIONS. 


— —  A  Houfe  haunted — the  inhabitants  frighten- 
-*^  ed — and  a  ghoft  rattling  his  chains,  an 
circumftances  that  are  conftantly  reiterated  to  us  in 
our  infancy,  and  that  makes  fuch  an  impreflion 
upon  our  minds,  as  is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate. 
The  moft  rational  men  of  all  nations  have  agreed  in 
di/believing  ftories  of  this  fort,  which  appear  only 
the  effedls  of  fancy,  and  Cannot  be  defended  froni 
the  principles  of  religion,  reafon,  or  philofophy. 
They  were  firft  invented,  perhaps,  from  a  pious  in- 
tention to  keep  mankind  in  awful  revierence  of  hea- 
ven, and  to  affix  a  thorough  belief  of  a  future  ftatc. 
Among  the  many  extravagant  opinions  which,  in 
religious  matters,  have  been  entertained  in  the  worlds 
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the  mortality  of  the  foul  was  a  doftrirte  that  was 
fufEciently  prevalent  in  the  days  of  Tully,  to  oblige 
him  to  a  declaration  of  his  own  fentiments  on  that 
head.  He  fays,  *'  Neque  enim  ajfentior  iis^  qui  hac 
"  nwper  ajferere  cceperunt,  cum  corporibus  fimul  ani^ 
**  mas  interirey  atque  omnia  morte  deleri.*'     *  I  can- 

*  not  agree  with  thofe,  who  have  lately  begun   ta 

*  affert  that  our  fouls    perifti  with  our  bodies,  and 

*  that  death  deftroys  all  our  faculties,*  Bold  and 
uncommon  aflertions  are  too  often  received  with 
applaufe;  but  an  aflertion  of  this  kind  takes  away 
the  mod  comfortable  profpeft  that  human  nature  is 
capable  of  enjoying.  It  encourages  the  moft  im- 
pious praftices  that  can  be  devifed,  and  it  imprints 
an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  abfolutely  repugnant 
to  the  wifdom,  benignity,   and  goodnefs,  that  fo 

'  vifibly  difplay  themfelves  throughout  the  works  of 
the  creation.  It  is  impoflible,  indeed,  to  join  with 
Pliny  in  the  credit  he  gives  to  fabulous  accounts  of 
ghofts  and  preternatural  apparitions;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  impoiTible  to  conceive  that  our 
foul  perifhes .  entirely,  and  after  a  fevere  trial  of 
threefcore  or  fourfcore  years,  moulders,  like  our 
body,  into  duft.  We  perceive  in  ourfelves,  and  in 
all  our  fpecies,  a  natural  defire  of  complete  and  per- 
feft  happinefs.  Every  aftion  of  our  lives  tends  to 
this  ultimate  end.     Our  thoughts  and  faculties  are 

conftandy 
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conftantly  employed  to  this  particular  purpofe,  Wc 
exert  ambition,  we  purfuc  riches  and  honours,  wc 
form  friendlhips  and  alliances,  always  with  a  view 
of  poffeffing  one  certain  particular  fituation,  which 
exifts  only  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  cannot  be  found 
on  this  fide  of  the  grave.  But  fince  none  of  the 
efFedks  of  nature  are  formed  in  vain,  and  fince  all 
other  beings,  mankind  excepted,  enjoy  benefits 
fufficient  and  fatisfaftory  to  their  natural  appetites, 
it  is  far  from  a  prefumption  to  believe  that  the 
Almighty  cannot  have  implanted  this  natural  de- 
fire  fo  ftrongly  in  all  the  fons  of  Adams,  without 
having  allotted  a  proper  and  agreeable  fatisfadtion 
for  it:  that  fatisfadion,  we  mud  confefs,  is  not  at- 
tainable within  the  limits  of  this  world.  Our  moft 
Teafonable  mference  thejp  is,  to  conclude,  that  it  may 
be  appropriated  to  a  future  ftate. 


THE  DREAM. 


I  Went  to  bed  one  night  full  of  Rich  thoughts  an4 
refleftions  as  are  naturally  fuggefted  to  a  con- 
fiderate  being,  by  a  retrofpcft  of  our  paft  lives  i 
which  altogether  wrought  fo  upon  my  mind,  that 

blending 
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Wending  itfclf  infenfibly  with  fleep,  it  fornaed  the 
following  vifion  :— 

Methought  I  was  inftantly  conveyed  and  fet  dowa 
in  a  place  that  my  eye  faw  no  end  to.     I  looked 
on  one  fide  of  me,  and  obferved  a  gate  of  moft  ex- 
quifite  workmanfhip,  the  parts  that  compofcd  it 
were  as  fine  as  threads,  and   a  child  might  have 
opened  it,  had  it  not  been  guarded  by  two  very 
powerful,  but  beautiful  figures,  whofe  names  I  found 
to  be  Providence  and  Religion.     I  faw  in  letters 
of  gold  written  over  it,  "  the  gate  of  life.**     I 
turned  myfelf  from  this  gate  to  look  forward,  and 
fee  ivhat  was  to  be  done,  when  all  at  once  I  found 
myfelf  very  much  dwindled  in  form  and  appreheo- 
fion,  fuitable  to  a  child  of  about  feven  or  eight  years 
old.     I  was  quite  charmed^  however,  with  the  end*- 
Jefs  variety  I  faw  before  me,  hills,  dales,  woods 
rivers,  plains  rifing  in  profpeft  one  above  another. 
I  wandered  with  this  playful  fancy  into  the  firft 
path  that  prefentcd  itfelfi  where  I  met  wit)h  vaft 
numbers  of  my  own  age  cotodufted  by  governefles  of 
very  different  difpofitions  j  fome  of  thefe  little  com- 
panions  beat  me,  becaufe  I  happened   to  gather 
flowers  they  were  not  able  to  find ;  others,  who  wene 
drefled  very  fine,  feemcd  to  pity  me  for  wearing 
plain  clothes,  and  for  having  what  they  fancied  a  poor 
name  and  no  governefs. 

As 
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As  I  waadered  farther  into  this  path,  I  faw  a 
lovely  woman  approaching  towards  me,  Ihe  was 
dreflled  in  along  white  robe,  and  a  veil  which  alnrx)ft 
entirely  hid  all  her  beauty,  fave  what  the  fportingof 
a  breeze  dilicovered.  Every  body  (for  thene  were 
Oiukitudes  of  people  in  the  place)  ftrove  to  fee  as 
much  of  her  as  they  coujkl  -,  old  and  young  prefled 
forward  to  look  at  her;  whilft  fhe,  unmindful  of 
them  all,  regarded  nothing  but  the  flowers,  me, 
and  my  companions;  this  fweet  perfon's  name  was 
SiMPLiqiTY.  I  nxufl  own  I  felt  a  pleafure  xkot  to 
be  equaj^d  when  Jbe  took  wc  by  the  hand^  and  fbe^ 
iag  me  without  a  guide^  promifed  to  condud  me 
for  as  long  a  .time  as  I  chofe,  or  for  ever.  I  niade 
EK>  fcruple  to  rjefign  myfclf  to  her  diredion :  as  there 
is  .no  accounting  for  the  workings  of  a  dream,  of 
AT^  unity  of  rime  or  place  prefer  ved  in  them,  I  can- 
jDQt  pretend  to  iay  how  it  was  that  I  fdt  my  ftature 
and  reafoQ  increafing,  as  I  had  before  felt  them 
diminish.  I  was  employing  myfelf  in  fucb  talks  as 
my  gpvernefs  had  allotted  me^  when  a  venerable 
perfon  acco(led  me,  telling  me,  that  ibe  was  going 
to  make  a  trial  of  that  wifdom,  that  it  was  whiipered 
about  by  my  companions  I  was  pofiefled  of;  that 
her  name  was  Experience;  that  ibe  would  be  of 
more  ufe  to  me  in  die  path  I  had  entered,  than  any 
perfon  I  could  n^oet  with  ;  that  if  I  flighted  her  I 
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ihould  bitterly  repent  it;  and  that  though  my  go- 
vernefs  was  very  amiable^  and  well-meaning,  yet  (he 
was  apt  to  lead  people  aftray.  As  this  addrefs  was 
delivered  with  fome  little  feverity,  and  at  the  fame 
time  refle£ted  on  my  fair  conduftr^ fs,  I  gave  no 
heed  to  it.  A  beautiful^  blooming,  ull  figure  of  a 
man,  who  they  told  me  was  Youth,  put  a  bandage 
over  my  eyes,  and  I  faw  my  fage  advifcr  no  more. 

The  breezes  of  pleafure  whiftled  in  my  ears ;  I 
went  on  fwiftly,  happy  enough  with  Simplicity  at 
my  fide;  (he  introduced  me  to  Affection,  who  em- 
•braced  me  with  looks  of  bewitching  tendernels;  and 
entertained  me  with  nothing  but  difcourfes  of  love 
and  friendfhip.  But  as  I  advanced,  I  began  to  re- 
colle6b  the  words  of  Experience,  and  to  wi(h  I  had 
paid  alitde  more  attention  to  her ;  for  I  found  that 
both  Simplicity  and  her  companion  Affection, 
were  confoundedly  miftaken  in  the  perfons  they  met 
with.  They  prefented  me  in  one  day  Civility  for 
Esteem,  Obstinacy  for  Perseverance  and  Ex- 
travagance for  Generosity.  I  found  out  after- 
wards, that  they  had  induflrioufly  kept  me  in  the 
mofl:  retired  windings  of  this  vaft  place,  left  I  Ihould 
tneet.with  Experience,  and  fo  leave  them;  which 
whenever  I  fpoke  of.  Affection,  who  was  infinitely 
enchanting,  clung  round  me>  protefting  ibe  would 
never  leave  me  wherever  I  went,    I  found  it  very 

difficult 
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difficult .  to  get  from  cither  of  thefc  companionSt 
though  they  were  perpetually  involving  me  in  fbme 
misfortune.  I  fometimes  thought  I  would  endea* 
vour  to  go  back  and  find  Experience,  but  in  ef- 
faying  fo  to  do,  I  found  I  had  not  the  power  to  tread 
.one  ftep  over  again  that  I  had  already  come, 

Whilft  I  was  in  this  cruel  dilemma,  I  faw  a  tall 
figure  that  almofl  frightened  me,  he  was  called 
Advice  i  he  had  feveral  heads  and  as  many  mouths, 
tha(  were  always  talking,  and  contradiding  each 
other;  at  times  I  thought  I  had  heard  fome  things 
that  would  prove  kr  my  advantage  to  follow;  buc 
before  I  could  put  it  in  praAice,  another  of  the  heads 
told  me  fomething  elfe;  and  PkudencEj  who  was 
very  partial  to  this  monfter,  flood  by  me,  and  in- 
treated  me  to  liiten  to  all  he  Ikid.  I  was  not  likely 
to  r^ap  much  benefit  from  it,  from  the  reafons  I 
have  related.  Meantime  my  favourite  guides  Sim- 
plicity and  Affection,  who  never  left;  me  for  a 
moment,  pointed  to  the  Temple  of  Hymen,  where 
I  faw  (everal  votaries  entering  in  all  the  extacy  of 
youthfiil  happinefs  and  joy.  I  faw  them  all  go  m^ 
and  though  I  was  fenfible  they  could  not  return 
again  by  the  way  that  they  went,  yet  Affection 
told  me,  there  were  large  and  aiiiple  fields  fgr  me  to 
Tange  in  if  I  would  try  thenj. 
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.  A  young  man  whom  Affection  prelcDted  to 
me,  and  who  fwore  everlalting  k>ve>.  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  led  me,  or  rather  dragged  me  towards 
the  temple;  and  though  Prudence  and  Advice 
roared  aloud  for  me  to  come  back,  and  confider,  I 
hurried  on,  regardlcls  of  all  they  could  (ay  to  me« 
Affection  and  Simplicity  faid  they  were  two 
jevere  peo[^,  who  thought  of  money  only,  and 
ofiered  themlelves  to  be  my  bride-maids.  I  entered 
into  this  place  of  irrevocable  doom,  and  faw  nothing 
formidable  enough  to  make  me  repent.  I  parted 
with  Liberty,  who  had  been  one  of  my  conftant 
companions,  at  the  door,  without  a  figh ;  who  let 
drop  a  tear  as  he  fled  away,  faying,  which  I  did  not 
know  before,  <'  That  I  had  treated  him  better  than 
^*  mod  people  he  had  ever  attended/'  After  I  had 
been  fome  time  in  the  groves  of  Marriage,  I  met 
^ith  troops  of  new  acquaintance;  Care  and  his 
numerous  family  were  continually  vifiting  me,  nor 
did  they  keep  away  at  all  the  more  for  my  leeming 
not  to  admire  their  company.  Sickness,  a  fell 
monfter,  kept  me  chained  to  my  bed  for  a  ooofider- 
able  time,  and  almoft  baffled  theftrength  of  Medi*- 
CINE  and  Patience,  two  very  powerful  giants,  to 
overcome  him.  In  fhort,  I  faw  Simplicity  and 
Affection  hang  dowj»  their  heads  with  fbrrow,  for. 
the  qfiifchiefs  they  had  unwittingly  brought  upon 

me. 
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me.  Time  ftolc  away  imperceptibly,  and  haviDg 
overcome  fomc  of  thefe  difficulties,  Reflbctiom 
flood  before  me,  and  at  her  right  hand  J  perceived 
my  old  friend  Experience,  that  had  fo  friendly  of- 
fered me  her  afliftance  in  my  earlier  days,  and  whofc 
advice  I  had  &>  chouglulefsly  ^baodoned,  bocatkfe  it 
did  not  jufl:  then  agcee  with  mry  inclinatioos,  aod  for 
which  I  had  blc&erly  fuSered.  I  hurft  inoo  tOHS  at 
the  fight  of  her,  and  felt  viole^  hut  laxiavailin^ 
perturbations  of  heart.  *'  Why,  O  Experience!" 
faid  I,  *^  were  you  fo  cruel  as  to  leave  me  to  fuch 
**  weak  guides  as  you  know  I  had  with  me,  who 
*'  were  blind  themfelves,  and  could  ill  teach  me  to 
**  difcern  plainly  ?  what  had  I  done  that  you  gave 
*^  me  up  fo  iaon?  i  have  kiaown  tsmxc  wh(xm  you 
*'  have  clofely  followed,  not  older  xhan  I  wttSy  and 
*'  who  have  always  partaken  of  your  iaviours/" 

*  The  reafon  of  that,*  (ays  ihisacoaninpliftifid  matron, 

*  is  that  I  was  well  acquaiiited  with  their, parents, and 

*  ufed  to  attend  them  from  infants:  and  now^'  re- 
turned (he,  pointing  to  a  pair  of  lovely  girls,  whom 
Marriage  had  given  me^  M  have  tauglit  you  a 

*  leflbni  you  know  me  well  now,  though  fomewhat 

*  too  late  fiwyour  happincfs;  I  will  make  awi€nd$ 
^  by  r»y  vigilance  in  favour  of  your  offspi4ng/ 

I  ran  to  throw  ray  girls  at  her  feet,  with  »fuch  tIo-t 
lence  and  joy,  that  I  lawoke,  and^found 'that  allthi^ 
^hnlc  I  had  been  fall  afleep  in  my  own  bed-chamber, 

WINTER, 
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WINTER. 

A  POEM. 


STERN  Winter  (hews  his  hoary  form^ 
Dark  clouds  involve  the  Iky; 
The  plains  beneath  the  ruthlcfs  ftorm 
In  wild  confufion  lye. 

The  ftreattis  are  bound  in  icy  chains^ 

The  birds  forget  the  lays 
And  while  this  folcmn  feafon  reigns. 

The  night  furpaffes  day. 

The  rural  walks,  and  (hady  bowersj^ 

Alas!  give  no  delight; 
And  tedious  lag  the  lingering  hours. 

Retarded  in  their  flight. 

The  gardens  yield  a  fainting  blaze,    • 

Dived  of  every  flow'r; 
And  Phoebus  darts  oblique  his  rays, 

With  faint  and  languid  pow'r. 

Tho'  Nature  feems  to  make  a  paufe, 

.  And  propagation  ftop; 
Unfeen  to  man  by  fecret  laws. 
Prepares  the  .future  crop. 


But 
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But  Weft  with  Phoebe's  lovely  fmilc, 

I  brumal  cares  defy; 
While  fancy  wafts  me  to  that  iflc, 

Crown'd  with  an  azure  Iky. 
For  (he's  the  fun  of  all  my  blifi. 

Her  prefence  gives  me  joy; 
What  plcafure  when  ftie  grants  the  kifs, 

ReluAant^ .  feeming  coy* 

She  often  bids  her  Jemmy  think. 
The  near  approach  of  May 

Will  bring  him  to  the  very  brink 
Of  wedlock's  happy  day. 

Then  fummer's  beauties  will  return. 
And  bloom  afrefh  in  fpring; 

What  reafon  then  has  man  to  mourn  ? 
MucK  rather  let  him  fing. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 


THHE  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
fliews  an  amiable  fimplicity  in  that  great  man, 
and  proves  his  inattention  to  worldly  affairs. 

One 
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One  of  his^  ph3ofi>phicaI  friends  abroad  had  fttil 
him  a  curious /)rj/i»,  which  was  taken  to  the  Cuftom- 
houfe^  and  wa&at  cbaccmieaicarce  commodity  in 
this  kingdom.  Sir  I&ac,  faying  claim  to  it,  was 
aiked  by  the  officers  what  uhc  value  of  the  g?afe  was, 
that  they  might  accordingly  reg&latc  the  duty.  The 
great  Newton^  whofe  bu&iefs  was  more  with  the 
univerfe,  thaji  with  duties  and  draw- backs,  and  who 
rated  the  pri/m  according  to  his  own  idea  of  its  ufe 
and  excellence,  anfwered>  "  That  the  value  was  Co 
**  great,  he  couJd  not  afcertain  it/*  Being  again 
preffed  to  fet  fome  fixed  eftimate  upon  it,  he  per* 
filled  in  his  reply,  "  that  he  could  not  fay  what  was 
*•  its  worth,  for  that  the  value  was  ineftimable/* 
The  honeft  Cuftorn-holife  officers  accordingly  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  made  him  pay  a  moft  exorbi- 
tant'duty  for  tht  prifm^  which  he  might  have  taken 
away,  upon  only  paying  a  rate  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  glafs. 


^w^i^j^ 
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ANECDOTE  OF  SHENSTONE. 


''TnHE  late  Mn  Sbenftone  was  one  day  walking 
-*•  through  his  romantic  retreats^  in  company 
with  his  Delia :  (her  real  nanie  was  Wilniot:)  they 
were  going  towards  the  bower  which  he  made  facred 
to  the  alhes  of  Thomfon.  "  Would  to  heaven,** 
faid  he  pointing  to  the  trees,  *'  that  Delia  could  be 
*^  happy  in  the  midft  of  thefe  ruftic  avenues !"  He 
would  have  gone  on,  but  was  interrupted.  A  per- 
fon  ruflied  out  of  a  thicket,  and,  prefenting  a  piftc^  to 
his  bread,  demanded  his  money.  Shenftone  was 
furprifcd,  and  Delia  fainted.  "  Money,**  fays  he, 
•*  is  not  worth  ftruggling  for:  you  cannot  be  poorer 
"than  I  am.  Unhappy  man!"  fays  he,  throwing 
him  his  purfc, "  take  it,  and  fly  as  quick  as  poflSble.** 
The  man  did  fo.  He  threw  his  piftol  into  the  wa* 
ter,  and  in  a  moment  difappeared.  Shenftone  or- 
dered the  foot- boy,  who  followed  behind  them,  to 
purfue  the  robber  at  a  diftance,  and  obferve  whither 
he  Went.  In  two  hours  time  the  boy  returned  and 
informed  his  matter,  that  he  followed  him  to  Hales- 
Owen,  where  he  lived;  that  he  went  to  the  very 
door  of  his  houfe,  and  peeped  through  the  key-hole; 
that,  as  foon  as  the  man  entered,  he  threw  the  purfe 

on 
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on  the  ground^  and  addreffing  himfclf  to  his  wife*, 
^  Take,*  fays  be,  '  the  dear-bought  price  of  my 
•  honefty:*  then  taking  two  of  his  children,  one  on 
each  knee,  he  faid  to  thenn,  *  I  have  ruined  my  foul 
^  to  keep  you  from  ftarving/  and  immediately  burft 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  This  tale  of  diftrefs  greatly 
aSe&ed  Shenftone.  He  inquired  after  the  man's 
charader>  and  found  that  he  was  a  labourer,  hooeft 
and  induftriousj  but  oppreflcd  by  want  and  a  nu- 
merous family.  He  went  to  his  houfe,  where  the 
man  kneeled  down  at  his  feet,  and  implored  mercy. 
Shenftone  carried  him  home,  to  afllft  at  the  build- 
ings and  other  improvements,  which  made  himfelf 
to  pooTi  and  when  Shenftone  died,  this  labourer 
bedewed  his  grave  with  true  tears  of  gratitude. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

ACHILLES  HARLAY, 

FiaST  PRESIDENT  QF   THE   PARLIAMENT   OF   PARIS^ 


HE  remained  ever  faithful  to  his  fovereign.     At 
the  celebrated  day  of  the  Barricades  in  1588, 
the  Duke  of  Guife  wifhed  to  attach  him  to  his  party; 

Harlay 
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Harley  replied,  **  That  the  rule  of  his  conduft 
^*  fhould  be  the  fervice  of  the  king,  and  the  good 
^^  of  the  ftate;  and  that  he  would  fooner  die  thaa 
"  depart  from  it." 

The  party  of  the  league  had  him  arrefted  and 
put  into  the  Baftile.  On  entering  that  horrid  for- 
trels,  he  faid  thefe  remarkable  woixis:  ^^  It  is  a 
'^  great  pity,  when  the  fervant  is  able  to  difmifs  the 
*'  maften  My  foul  is  God's,  my  heart  is  my  fo- 
^*  vereign's,  and  my  body  is  in  the  hand  of  violence, 
^*  to  do  with  it  what  it  pleafeth."' 


ON 

LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE, 


Love's  the  moft  tender  paffion  of  the  imnd» 
The  fefteft  refuge  innocence  can  find; 
The  fafe  diredor  of  unguarded  youth. 
Fraught  with  kind  wiflie^,  and  fecur'd  by  truth. 
Heav'n  in  our  cup  this  cordial  drop  has  thrown. 
To  xnake  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down. 


HOW  few  know  in  what  happinefs  confifts,  or, 
knowing,    purfue  the  means  to  attain  it! 
Riches,  ambition,  and  dilfipation,  delude  mankind 

V  in 
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in  getieral  into  a' vain  refearch*  after  happinefs; 
^ife  reci]!>rdcal  LctFc*,  the  genuine  and  only  fource  . 
of  eartWy  felicity,  is  regardfed  nrkerely  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  and  as  it  may  aflift  in  the  favourite 
purAiit  of  diofe  inpiaginafy  enjoyments^  wealthy  vain 
afpiiing  pride,  and*  lafcivioufnefs*  White  can  the 
•mifer^s  weaifch,—W'bat  the  power  of  the  fl?atefman, — 
what-  the  vices  of  the  diflbl\«e, — beftow  of  pleafure 
comparable  to*  that  of  a  heart  happy  in  a  mutual 
pafliodi  confcioite  of  loving,  artd- fure  of  being  be- 
loved?— not  half  (b  anxious  to  pi^ure'happincfii'  to 
itfelf,  as  to  communicate  it  to  the  dear  objedl  of  its 
afFc6tions. 

See  how  the  many,  who  hunt  after  riches,  lofc 
the  end  in  the  means !  for  they  purfue  an  obje6t 
which  flies  before  them  in  proportion'as  they  haften 
to  overtake  it,  and  to  what  purpofe  have  they,  during 
that  purfuit,  fled  from  real  joys,^ — denied  themfelves 
/  the  comforts,  and. barely  exifl:ed  by  the  neceflaries 
of  life,  but  to  know  an' anxiety  in  prcferving,.  equal 
to  the  pain  of  amafling  their  tr'eafure?' 

Behold  by  what  painful  fteps  the  fon  of  ambition 
afcends  to  power!  Every  virtue  muft  give  way>. 
every  vice  be  aflumed,  as  occafions  require,  and 
purpofes  dt^aiid.  Every  conheftiori-  that  blood  or 
friend(!*ip  hus  created,  every  fcritiment  that  honour 
has  nurfed,  muft  gtve  ptace  to  cir cmifilpc<5fi6n,  tirrie- 

ferviccx, 
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fervice»  cringing  and  lying;  Bdiold  him^  by^  thefe 
meritorious  a£ts>  arrived  at  the  fummit,  and  wan* 
toning  in  the  full  pofleflion  of  power!— Yet,  at  the 
end'of  hi&hopes^  he  finds  himfelf  farther  from  the 
goal  of  his  wiflies  than  ever.  For,  alas!  in  the 
crowd  of  his  attendants,  HAPPfNBSs,  which  alone 
'  he  fought  after,  alone  is  abfent,  and  coyly  diidain^ 
to  yield  up  her  charms  to  all  the  allurements  that 
fortune  can  lavifli;  but  inftead  of  that  lovely  cherub, 
he  finds  the  fury  Care  approach  nearer  and  iiearer 
every  ftep  he  mounts, — hover  round  the  gilded 
roof,*— follow  in  the  fhining  train, — haunt  him  in 
the  feafts  of  the  fumptuous,  in  the  aflembly  of  die 
iplendidf  nor  fly  before  the  afllduity  of  dependants, 
the  fawning  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  fmiles  of  a 
monarch  i — till  unable  longer  to  bear  the  hiding  of 
the  fnakes,  he,  with  tranfport,  undoes  the  work  of  a 
lifc^ — dirows  from  him  the  cumberfome  ftate  he 
at  luch  a  rate  had  acquired  $  and,  despairing  of  hap« 
pinefs,  barters  his  ambition  for  quiet.  Then^  in 
the  (hade  of  retirement,  mourns  that  he  never  had 
known  wherein  confifted  the  bleflings  of  life,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  enjoy  them. 

Behold  the  Libertioe,  like  afteed  whom  no  friendly 
rein  conftrains>  fets  out  in  his  precipitate  courfe,  in- 
dulging every  paffion,  gratifying  every  fenfe;— *not 
once  inclining  his  ear  to  liftcn  to  the  calls  of  reafbH, 

V  2  that 
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in  general  into  a  vain    refearch*  after     hkj^fy 
^^rhik'Teciprocal  LctFc*,  the  genuine'and  c>i?; 
of  earthly  felicity,  is  regardfed'TOcrely' a^-  ^    #^ 
convenience,  and  as  it  may  aflift  inf  0^  j^    ** 
purfliitofdiofeirnaginaiy  ehjoym^'f  ^  ^ 
afpirtng  pride,  aftd  kfcivibufneft/|.  ?r.  I 
TOiirer*swealfch,-->v*iattjhfepoWr^/|^    I    ' 
what  the  vices  of  the  dlfl&Im^^"^ '  i^  i   .     * 
comparable  to^that  of  a  \' J  f  ;  [  ;     ^ 
paffiodi  conifciote  of  lov'/^*  •   \  % 
loved? — not  half  lb  art^/'  >  .  ^y  the 

itfelf,  as  to  communi    /^  '  ^^^  power 

afFcaions.    "  /^  -juced   us,    vs^i^jjj 

See  how  the  ,  /'  ^^^r  bleffing,  feefc  h^ 

the  end  in  the  '  .0  be  found?  In  Love,  where 

which  flies  b'  '         a,  and  pleafurc  the  nieans,  rnxxo!^ 
to  overtakf       .iiot  be  neceflary.     No  thorny  path 
that  purf    ^c-,  tender  traveller,  but  flowers  deck  the 
the  CO'   i;-^fragrance  breathes  in  the  air,  and  mufic 
of  lif /Jcs  in  every  tree,  that  adorns  the  delightful 
to     ^e  to  this   habitation  of  the  happy.     Xhcre 
^th  is  wafted  in  raptures  which  it  only  can  tafte 
^/)d  love  only  can  beftow.     There,  when  the  blaze 
/ubfides  into  the   gentle   fUme, — when    age   has 
mellowed  paflion  into  fricndfhip, — the  eve  of  life  is 
paflTed  in  that  fwect  fatisfac^ion,    which  they  only 
enjoy  who  can  reflet  with  pleafure  on  the  paft. 
But,  alas!  now-a-days  too  oft  we  fee  parents facri- 

fice 
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^Mldren  to  mercenary  views,  and  alienate 
^ ^  '  fronn  the  only  perfon  who,  perhaps, 

y^        y  ^  happy.     To  this  too  frequent, 

/  ^,  are  we  indebted  for  the  many 

•'  ^    Y^'  ''hich  this  kingdom  abounds. 

^    '\  '^'^  ^iate  duty  of  every  father 

\^  ^        *  he  choice  of  his  child  J 

^^.^^    "^L  '*>  .Lher  the  laws  of  God 

N     *V  ^A"  tf^^'r  natural  afFeftions: 

\^  .cnt,  upon  the  candid  reprefen- 

atul  child,  withhold  his  confent  toan 
^le  alliance,  where  their  love  was  reciprocal 
.  cneir  education  and  family  not  derogatory;  for 
be  muft,  if  he  is  pofleflcd  of  underftanding,  know 
that  from  matches  made  on  the  pure  principles  of 
love,  refults  the  moft  permanent  felicity;  and  what 
'    more  can  the  moft  indulgent  parent  wifli  his  moft 
darling  child  ?  Tf  he  dies  before  his  offspring,   he 
will,  in  the  lateft  moments  of  refleftion,  enjoy  the 
happy  fatisfaftion  of  having  contributed  his  aid  in 
the  fecurity  of  that  blifs  he  leaves  his  child  in  pof- 
feffion  ofi — the  virtuous  enjoyment  of  a  tender  pair, 
participating  each  other's  happinefs,  and  fympathi- 
zing  in  each  other's  woe.     If  he  lives  beyond  them, 
he  fees  them  bleffed  in   youth,   content  in   age. 
Death,  not  armed  with  thofe  terrors  which  affrighten 
the  reft  of  mortals,  how  cafy  the  tranfition,  fince 

their 
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their  life  only  proves  an  anticipation  of  the  fcene  it 

opens  to  them!    Their  dying  eyes  dofe  with  the 

prolpeft  of  plcafures  that  flow  for  ever,— with  a 

profpeft  of  living  over  again  their  days  of  rapture  in 

love  and  in  youth: — in  love  which  (hall  never  more 

be  impaired ; — in  youth,   which  fliall  never  again 

know  decay!     How   preferaUe  the  ftate  of  this 

patent  to  that  who,  facriHcing  his  child  to  prejudiced 

opinions  of  his  own,  without  confulting  natural  af-* 

fedion,    fees    the  irrevocable   deed  replete  with 

wretchednefs  to  his  unhappy  ofispring,  and  dies  un- 

4er  the  agonizing  iflfue,  that  he  has  made  die  Brft 

duty  of  a  child,  parental  obedience,  fublervierit  to 

his  own  capricious  and  ill-judged  defigns,  and  pro- 

duftive  of  mifery,  and  the  mod  poignant  diftrefs,. to 

a  child  who  never  bad  offended !     What  can  be  the 

death-bed  refledtions  of  this  man  ?  Too  fevere  for 

fpy  defcription ! — FUpaufe  upon  the  fad  reverfe. 


ON  HOPE, 


HOPE,  thou   beft  gift  of  heaven!  when  the 
gloom  of  dklreis  gathers  around  me,  let  me 
pever  know  the  want  of  thy  cheering  ray.    But  can 

I  ever 
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I  ever  want  thy  prcfcncc?  I  am  ready  to  hope.my 
fufFerings  will  have  their  change;  .when  J  confidcr 
the  perpetual  change  of  nature^  I  fee  the  ru^eft 
ftorm  fucccedcd  by  the  gcntleft  calm;  the dulncfs  of 
night,  by  the  light  of  day;  and  the  thick-gathered 
clouds  difperfed  by, a  breath,  making  the, wide  cx- 
pance  fair  to  view.  All  the  diftrcflcs  of  nature  are 
thus  changed  to  cheerfulnefs*  And  fo  with  man, 
the  rude  blaft  of  fortune  fubfides  into  the  calm  of 
patience:  our  congregated  griefs  are  eafed  by  a, 
fliower  of  tears;  and  heart-oppreflive  forrow  is  dif- 
perfed by  the  ray  of  hopeful  expedation.  Thus 
our  afflidtions,  like  envenomed  ferpents,  bear  with 
*  them  an  antidote  for  their  own  poifon.  When  I 
conQder  the  chafiges  of  man,  Hope  is  always  my 
companion :  fortunc*s  wheel  of  life,  being  in  con- 
tinual rotation,  is.  the  caule,  as  fomedcfcen49  others 
afcend;  and  if  I  be  now  on  the  lowed  Ipoke,  unlets 
its  motion  ftop,  I  may  reafonably  expeft  to  be  higher; 
and  at  any  rate  there  is  this  comfort,  I  cannot  be 
lower  than  the  loweft.  As  the  fun  doth  not  flop 
in  its  meridian  glory,  but  continue  to  decline  till 
entirely  fct,  fo  let  not  the  man,  who  hash  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition^  exult,  but  mther  fear 
his  approaching  decline,  which  foon  may  end,  and 
not  leave  a  trace  of  his  having  fo^gtorioufly  exifted. 

I  Jbave 
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I  have  always  thought  Hope  the  gale  of  life, 
which  fills  the  fails  of  our  bark,  and  prevents  its  lay^ 
ing  as  a  hulk  on  this  fea  of  troubles.  Another  rea- 
fon  I  am  never  without  the  comforts  of  hope  is, 
when  I  refleft  that  every  man  hath  his  different 
courfe:  how  then  can  the  galeiat  one  time  be  pro- 
pitious to  us  all?  While  it  is  adverfe  to  me,  others 
arc  failing  to  their  defired  port:  (he  then  whifpers 
me,  Defpair  not^  to^-morrow  the  wind  may  change,  Jo 
as  to  waft  you  to  the  port  of  your  defire. 


ON  AMBITION. 


T^HE  objefts  of  ambition,  when  poffeffed,  lole 
«  ^  their  charm  as  the  inviting  beauty  of  painting 
vaniflies,  when  you  approach  too  near,  leaving  you 
to  wonder  where  the  breathing  lips,  the  foul-fpeak- 
ing  eye,  and  the  heaving  bofom,  could  have  flown. 
This  delufion  of  our  fenfes  is  not  more  than  of  our 
fancy.  Glory,  in  his  dawn,  arrays  himfelf  in  the 
modcft  blufhes  of  the  fun  juft  rifen  from  the  bofom 
of  Thetis i  but  thofe  blulhes  inkindle  into  flaming 
defires,  as  thofe  of^the  fun  rifing  to  its  meridian ^ 
and  then,  like  him  in  his  fuUeft  blaze,  his  effulgence 
|s  often  obfcurcd  by  the  cbud  of  envy.  p 
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•  Power  alfo  deceives  you  m  her  enticements* 
Doth  the  eye  of  majefty  catch  the  rays  of  the  crown'$ 
refplendcncy  ?  No.  When  on  his  brow^  how  can 
he  fee  its  beauty,  unlefs  the  mirror  of  his  fubjefts* 
hearts,  unftained  by  oppreflionj  reflect  on  him  his 
real  beauty.  However  that  be,  he  is  certain  to  feel 
its  weight  and  the  thorny  cares. 

Riches  in  view,  pifture  to  your  fancy  a  thoufand 
pleafurcs  you  are  to  enjoy  in  their  company;  but 
fuch  enjoyments  lofc  their  relifli,  either  by  too  often 
a  repetition,  or  the  extravagance  of  their  coft. 

The  various  inticements  of  love  arc  of  all  the 
mod  alluring.  Fancy  decks  them  with  her  delufive 
•  charms.  When  (he  has  exhaufted  her  whole  ftoir, 
(he  robs  nature,  ftealing  colours  from  the  lily  and 
the  rofc,  rays  from  the  diamond,  honey  from  the 
bee,  and  even  will  take  the  graces  from  heaven,  an4 
mufic  from  the  fpheres,  to  render  the  fair  one  more 
attractive  and  adorable.  Thus  we  fee  the  colours 
of  the  rofe  and  lily  blooming  on  her  cheeks — the 
rays  of  the  diamond  fparkling  In  her  eyes— the  fwects 
of  the  bee  retting  on  her  lips — the  graces  attend  on 
her  fteps— and  the  enchantments  of  harmony  arc 
heard  in  her  voice.  When  poiTefled^  fancy  fliesi 
and  with  her  takes  all  the  charms  of  the  fair  one^ 
The  rofe  and  lily- bloom  have  left  her  cheeks-«-her 
ryes  languifti  fqr  the  diamond's  ray — the  bee  has 

robbed 
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robbed  her  lips,*— her  fteps  are  unattended  by  the 
graces> — and  ear-grating  difcord  is  heard,  inftead 
of  heavenly  mufic,  with  which  her  voice  held  before 
^the  foul  in  enchantment.  In  this  manner  do  all  our 
moft  ^tiering  purfuics  beguile  us  of  that  happinefs 
jwhicb  firft  lexcited  our  ambition. 


--''-•'^'ifiBPlPi" 


ANECDOTE 

.or 

MARSHAL  WADE, 


npHE  late  Marflial  Wade,  it  is  >;^il  known,  had 
"*"  too  great  an  itch  for  gaming,  and  frequented 
|>laces  of  all  kinds  where  gaming  was  going  forward, 
without  being  very  nice  as  to  the  company  meeting 
there:  at  one  of  which  places,  one  night,  in  the 
^agernefe  of  his  diverfion,  he  puUcd  out  an  exceed*' 
ing  valuaUe  gold  fnuff-box,  richly  fet  with  diamonds^ 
•took  a  pinch,  and  paffed  it  round;  keeping  the  dice- 
box  four  of  five  mains  before  he  was  out;  when 
jrecblleaingfomething  of  the  circumftance,  and  not 
perceiving  the  fnufF-box,  he  fwore  vehemently  no 
man  ihould  ftir  till  it  was  produced,  and  a  general 
fearch  fhduki  enfue,  On  his  right  fat  a  perfon 
*^  drefled 
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drcffed  as  an  officer,  though  fliabby,  that  now  ami 
then  begged  the  honour  to  be  permitted  going  a 
{hilling  with  him,  and  had,  by  that  means,  picked 
up  four  or  five.     On  him  the  fufpicion  fell;  and  it 
was  propofed  to  fearch  him  firftj  who,  defiringto 
be  heard,  declared,  "  I  know  the  Marfhal  well; 
"  yet  he,  nor  all  the  powers  upon  earth,  fliall  fub- 
"  jccSt  me  to  be  fearcbed  whilft  I  have  life  to  op- 
•*  pofe  it.     I  declare,  on  the  honour  of  a  foldier,  I 
"  know  nothing  of  the  fnufF  box,  and  hope  that  will 
«*  fatisfy  the  nnan  doubting;  follow  me  into  next 
^*  room,  where  I  will  defend  that  honour  or  perifli.** 
The  eyes  of  all  were  turned  on  the  Mar(hal  for  an 
anfwer,  who,  clapping  his  hand  eagerly  down  for  his 
fwordj  felt  the  fnufF-box  (fuppofed  to  have  pafled 
round,  and  clapped  there  from  habit)  in  a  fecret 
pocket  of  his  breeches,  made  for  that  purpole.     It 
is  hardly  to  be  conceived  the  confufion  that  covered 
him  on  the  occafion,  that  he  had  fo  (lightly  given 
way  to  fufpicion.     Remorfe,  mixed  with  compalfion 
and  tendernefs  for  the  wounded  charafter  (becaufc 
poor)  of  his  fellow  foldier,  attacked  him  at  once  fo 
forcibly,  that  he  could  only  fay  to  him,  on  leaving 
the  room  immediately,  *  Sir,  I  here,  with  great 
^  reafon,  a(k  your  pardon ;   and  hope   to  find  it 
'  granted,  from  your  breakfafting  with  me,  and 
^  hereafter  ranking  me  among  your  friends/  >  It 

may 
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may  be  eafily  fuppofcd  the  invitation  was  accepted; 
when,  after  fonne  converfation,  the  Marlhal  conjured 
him  to  iay  what  could  be  the  true  reafon  that  he 
ihould  refufe  being  fearched.  "  Why,  Marfhal," 
returned  the  officer,  "  beiifg  upon  half-pay,  and 
*'  friendlcfs,  I  am  obliged  to  hulband  every  penny: 
^«  I  had  that  day  very  little  appetite;  and,  as  I  could 
'«  not  eat  what  I  had  paid  for,  nor  afford  to  lofe  it, 
*'  the  leg  and  wing  of  a  fowl,  with  a  manchet,  were 
*'  then  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  in  my  pocket; 
•*  the  thought  of  which  being  found  there,  appeared 
^-  ten  times  more  terrible  than  fighting  the  room 
"round." — 'Enough!    my  dear  boy;   you   have 

*  faid  enough!  Your  name?  Let  us  dine  at  Sweet's 

*  to-morrow :  we  muft  prevent  your  being  fubjecled 

*  again  to  fuch  a  dilemma/  They  met  next  day; 
and  the  Marfhal  prefented  him,  a  captain's  com- 
miilion,  with  a  purfe  of  guineas,  to  enable  him  to 
join  the  regiment. 


AN  ARABIAN  ANECDOTE. 


nnHE  Caliph  Mottawakel  had  a  phyfician  be- 
-*^    longing  to  him,  who  was  a  Chriflian,  named 
Homain.     One  day^  after  fome  incidental  conver- 
fation^ 
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fation,  "  I  would  have  thee/*  faid  the  Caliph, 
^«  teach  me  a  prcfcription,  by  which  I  may  take  off 
"  any  enemy  I  pleafe,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  fhall 
**  never  be  difcovered/*  Homain  declining  to  give 
an  anfwer,  and  pleading  ignorance,  was  imprifoncd. 

Being  brought  again,  after  a  year's  interval,  into 
the  Caliph's  prefcnce,  and  ftill  perfifting  in  his  ig* 
norance,  though  threatened  with  death,  the  Caliph 
fmilcd  upon  him,  and  faid,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  we 
**  were  only  willing  to  try  thee,  that  we  might  have 
^*  the  greater  confidence  in  thee." 

As  Homain  upon  this  bowed  down  and  kifled 
the  earth:  *'  What  hindered  thee,"  faid  the  Caliph, 
"  from  granting  our  requeft,  when  thou  faw*ft  us  ap- 
**  pear  fo  ready  to  perform  what  we  had  threatened?" 

*  Two  things,'  replied  Homain,  *'  my  religion,  and 
'  my  profeflioni  my  religion,  which  commands  mc 
^  to  do  good  to  my  enemies ;  my  profeffion,  which 

*  was  purely  inftituted  for  the  good  of  mankind.' 
**  Two  noble  laws !"  faid  the  Caliph,  and  immedi- 
ately prefentcd  him  (according  to  the  Eaftern  ufagc) 
with  rich  garments,  and  a  fum  of  money. 


ON 
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ON  RELIGIOUS  MELANCHOLY. 


THE  mind  of  man  is  fo  confticuted^.  as  to  be 
incapable  of  retaining  its  force  long,  without 
fbme  kind  of  relaxation:  a  conft^nt  fucceffion  of 
the  fame  ideas,  efpecially  if  they  be  of  an  unplea«- 
fing,  call,  frequently  terminates  in  raadnds:  there- 
fore all  wife  law-givers  have  found  fome  kind  of 
public  diverfion  indifpenfibly  ncceffary: — and  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  mifggided  followers  of  the  falfc  preten- 
ders to  fuperior  fanftity,  and  extraordinary  commu- 
nications from  heaven,  had,  at  proper  feafons; 
j>artook  of  the  innocent  pleafures  of  life.  Bedlam 
had  wanted  a  very  confiderable  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  refled  on  the 
multitudes  of  poor  wretches,  whole  reafon  has  been 
facriSced  to  the  unchriftian  and  mercilefs  treatment 
of  thcfc  teachers,  whofc  own  gloominefs  of  mind^ 
and  want  of  ibcial  aScdlions,  have  made  them  re^ 
prefent  the  benevolent  Creator  of  all  things,  as  a 
Being- not  tb  bethought  of  without  horror;  their 
doftrines  are,  in  all  refpefts,  fo  different  from  the 
mild  and  merciful  Spirit  of  the  Gofpel,  that  I  think 
we  need  look  no  farther  for  one  great  caufe  of  the 
growth  of  infidelity:  but  afcribc  it  to  the  terrifying 

and 
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and  unamiable  pictures  thde  erroneous  guides  (who  . 
have^  the  impi^ty^  to  pi^etend  to  a  particular  divine 
in(piratiori)  havieT  dravm  of  that  Benignant  Power^ 
whofe  delight  is  in  mercy:  and- of  chat  religion  to 
which  one  may  peculiarly  apply  what  is  faid  in  the 
facred  writings  of  virtue  and  piety,  in  general,  under 
the  charadler  of  wifdom,  **  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
"  fleafantnejsy  and  ali  bier  paths  are  feace.^^ 


RELIGIOUS-  WORSffi^. 


npHE  e;xpreQions  of  thofc  afFeftions  under  \%% 
-*-  various  forms,  are  no  other  than  native  efFur 
fions  of  the  human  heart.  Ignorance  may  miflead, 
and  fuperftition  may  corrupt  them,  but  their  origin 
is  derived  from  fentiments  that  are  eflential  to  man« 

Wherever  men  have  exifted,  they  have  been  fen- 
fible  that  fome  acknowledgment  Was  due,  on  their 
part,  to  the  Sovereign  of-the  world;  which  Chriftiai> 
revelation  has  placed  in  fuch  a  light,  as  one  fhoulc) 
think  were  fufBcient  to  everawe  the  mod  thoughtlefs^ 
and  to  melt  the  moft  obdurate  mind. 

But  religious  worfhip,  disjoined  from  juftice  and 
virtue,  can,  on  no  account  whatever,  find  acceptance 
witb  the  Suprcn^e  Being. ^—Beqaufe  it  is  for  the  fak^ 

of 
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6f  man  that  worihip  and  prayers  are  required,  that 
be  may  be  rendered  better,  and  acquire  thofe  pious 
and  virtuous  difpofitions,  in  which  hi^  higheil  inv^  \ 

provement  confifts.  i 


BON  MOT  OF  PHILIP  IV. 


PHILIP  IV.  having  loft  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal,  Catalonia,  and  fome  other  provinces^ 
took  it  into  his  head  to  take  the  furname  of  Great; 
on  which  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi  faid,  *'  Our 
**  mafter  is  like  a  hole,  which  grows  the  greater  the 
**  more  it  lofes." 
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DEAN  SWIFT. 

• 

TH£  Dean  and  a  party  of  his  friends^  having 
agreed  to  walk  out  of  town,  to  a  certaio  ». 
nobleman's,  where  they  were  all  to  fleep,  the 
Dean,  who  was  the  greateft  walker  of  the  fet, 
focm  difianced  the  reft,  with  a  profefled  defign  cf  - 
fecuring  the  beft  bed.*-On  this,  one  of  the  others 
was  difpatched  on  horfe-back  by  a  different  road 
to  puniih  the  Dean  for  his  felfifhnefs,  who  ac- 
cordingly reached  the  place  of  deftination  long 
before  Swift,  and  potted  a  fervant  of  the  nobleman's 
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at  feme  diftance  from  the  houfe  to  inform  the 
huraorift  that  the  fmall-pox  was  in  the  family. 
The  Dean,  who  never  had  the  diftemper,  alarmed 
at  the  news,  took  up  his  refidence  in  a  little  room 
at  the  end  of  a  garden  or  field,  where  he  fupped 
alone  and  paffed  feveral  melancholy  hours,  while 
his  friends  at  the  manfion  were  laughing  very 
heartily  at  his  fituation ;  at  length,  taking  pity  of 
him,  they  revealed  the  jeft,  and  received  a  promife 
that  on  ,no  future  occafion  the  beft  bed  (bould 
deprive  them  of  his  company. 


ALMET  THE  DERVISE. 

ALMET,  the  dervife,  who  watched  the  facred 
lamp  in  the  fepulchre  of  the  prjophet,  as 
he  one  day-  rofe  up  from  the  devotions  of  the 
morhing,  which  he  had  performed  at  the  gate 
of  the  temple,  with  his  body  turned  towards 
i^t  feaft,  and  his  forehead  on  the  earth,  faw  be- 
fore him  a  man  in  fplendid  apparel  attended  by 
a-leiig  retinue,  who  gazed  ftedfaftly  at  him  with 
alcibk  of  mournful  complacence,  and  feemed  de- 
fifous  t6  fpeak,  but  unwilling  to  offend. 

:  :  The 
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The  dervife,  after  a  fliort  filence,  advanced, 
and  faluted  him  with  the  ufual  dignity  which 
indefpendence  confers  upon  humility,  requefted 
that  he  would  reveal  his  purpofe- 

*'  Almet,"  faid  the  ftranger  "  thou  feeft  before 
thee  a  man  whom  the  hand  of  profperity  has 
overwhelmed  with  wretchednefs.  Whatever  I 
once  defired  as  the  means  of  happinefs,  I  now 
pofTefs,  but  I  am  not  yet  happy,  and  therefore 
I  defpair.  I  regret  the  lapfe  of  time,  becaufe  it 
glides  away  without  enjoyments;  and  as  I  expe6l 
nothing  in  the  future  but  the  vanities  of  the  paft, 
I  do  not  wifh  that  the  future  fhould  arrive.  Yet 
I  tremble  left  it  fhould  be  cut  off;  and  my  heart 
finks  when  I  anticipate  the  moment  in  whicH 
eternity  fhall  clofe  over  the  vacuity  of  my  life,  like 
the  fea  upon  the  path  of  a  fhip,  and  leave  no  traces 
of  my  exiftence  more  durable  than  the  furrow 
which  remains  after  the  waves  have  united.  If  in 
the  treafures  of  thy  wifUom,  there  is  any  precept  to 
obtain  felicity,  vouchfafe  it  to  me  :  for  this  pur- 
pofe I  am  come  :  a  purpofe  which  yet  I  feared  to 
reveal,  left,  like  all  the  former,  it  fhould  be  difap- 
pointed."  Almet  liftened  with  looks  of  aftonifh- 
ment  and  pity,  to  this  complaint  of  a  being 
in  whom  reafon  was  known  to  be  a  pledge 
of  morality;    but  the  ferenity  of  his  counte- 

nance 
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nance  foon  returned  y  and,  ftretthing  out  his 
hand  to  heaven,  "  Stranger,"  faid  he,  "  the  know- 
ledge which  I  have  received  from  the  prophet  I 
will  communicate  to  thee, 

^'  As  I  was  fitting  one  evening  at  the  porch  of 
the  temple,  penfive  and  alone,  mine  eye  wandered 
among  the  multitude  that  was  fcattered  before 
me  ^  and  while  I  remarked  the  wearinefs  and  fo- 
litude  which  was  vifible  in  every  countenance, 
I  was  fuddenly  ftruck  with  a  fenfe  of  their  con- 
dition.    "  Wretched  mortals,"  faid  I,  **  to  what 
purpofe  are  ye  bufy  ?  If  to  produce  happinefs,  by 
whom  is  it  enjoyed?  Do  the  linens  of  Egypt,  and 
the  filks  of  Perfia,  beftow  felicity  on  thofe  who 
wear  them,  equal  to  the  wretchednefs  of  yonder 
jiayes  whom  I  fee  leading  the  camels  that  bring 
them?  Is  the  finenefs  of  the  texture,,or  the  fplen*- 
dour  of  the  tints,  regarded  with  delight  by  thofe 
to  whom  cuftom  has  rendered  them  familiar  ?  Or 
^aij  the  power  of  habit  render  others  infenfible 
of  pain,  who  live  only  to  traverfe  the  defert :  a 
fcene  of  dreadful  uniformity,  wjiere  a  barren  level 
is  boupded  only  by  the  horizon ;  where  no  change 
of  profpefti   or  variety  of  images,  relieve  the 
traveller  from  a  fenfe  qf  toil  a«d  danger,  of  whirl? 
winds,  which  in  a  moment  may  bury  him  in  the 
ffind,  and  of  thirft,  which  the  wealthy  have  given 
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half  their  poffeffions  to  allay  ?  Do  thofe  on  whom 
hereditary  diamonds  fparkle  with  unregarded  luftre 
gain  from  the  poffeffion,  what  is  loft  by  the  wretch 
who  feeks  them  in  the  mine ;  who  lives  excluded 
from  the  common  bounties  of  nature ;  to  whom 
even  the  viciffitude  of  day  and  night  is  not  known, 
who  fighs  in  perpetual  darknefs,  and  whofe  life 
is  one  mournful  alternative  of  infenfibility  and  la- 
bour ?  If  thofe  are  not  happy  who  poffefs,  in 
proportion  as  thofe  are  wretched  who  beftow, 
how  vain  a  dream  is  the  life  of  man !  and  if 
there  is,  indeed,  fuch  difference  in  the  value  of 
exiftence,  how  Ihall  we  acquit  of  partiality  the 
hand  by  which  this  difference  has  been  made  ?" 

While  my  thoughts  thus  multiplied,  and  my 
heart  burned  within  me,  I  became  fenfible  of  a 
fudden  influence  from  above.  The  ftreets  and 
the  crowds  of  Mecca  difappeared  ;  I  found  my- 
felf  fitting  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  and 
perceived  at  my  right  hand  an  angel,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  Arozan  the  minifter  of  reproof. 
When  I  faw  him,  I  was  afraid.  I  caft  mine  eye 
upon  the  ground,  and  was  about  to  deprecate  his 
anger,  when  he  commanded  me  to  be  filent. 
«  Almet,"  faid  he,  « thou  haft  devoted  thy  life  to 
meditation,  that  thy  counfel  might  deliver  ig- 
piorance  from  the  mazes  of  error,  and  deter  pre- 
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fumption  from  the  precipice  of  guilt ;  but  the 
book  of  nature  thou  haft  read  without  under- 
ftanding.  It  is  again  open  before  thee ;  look  up, 
confider  it,  and  be  wife." 

I  looked  up  and  beheld  an  inclofure,  beautiful 
as  the  gardens  of  Paradife,  but  of  a  fmall  extent. 
Through  the  middle  there  was  a  green  walk ;  at 
the  end  a  wild  defart ;  and  beyond  impenetrable 
darknefs..r  ITie  walk  was  Ihaded  with  trees  of 
every  kind,  that  were  covered  at  once  with  blof- 
foms  and  fruit ;  innumerable  birds  were  finging 
in  the  branches ;  the  grafs  was  intermingled  with 
flowers,  which  impregnated  the  breeze  with 
fragrance,  and  painted  the  path  with  beauty :  on 
one  fide  flowed  a  gentle  tranfparent  ftream, 
which  was  juft  heard  to  murmur  over  the  golden 
fands  that  fparkled  at  the  bottom ;  and  on  the 
other  were  walks  and  bowers,  fountains,  grottos, 
and  cafcades,  which  diverfified  the;  fcene  with 
endlefs  variety,  but  did  not  conceal  the  bounds^ 

While  I  was  gazing  in  a  tranfport  of  delight 
and  wonder  on  this  enchanting  fpot,  I  perceived 
a  man  ftealing  along  the  walk  with  a  thoughtful 
\nd  deliberate  pace :  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  earth,  and  his  arms  croffed  on  his  bofom  :  he 
fometimes  flarted  as  if  a  fuddcn  pang, had  fdzed 

hims 
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him;  his  countenance  expreffed  foh'citude and  ter- 
ror; he  looked  round  with  a  figh,  and  having 
gazed  a  moment  on  the  defart  that  lay  before  him, 
he  feemed  as  if  he  wiftied  to  flop,  but  was  im- 
pelled forward  by  fome  invifible  power :  his  fea- 
tures, however,  foon  fettled  again  into  a  calm 
melancholy ;   his   eye  was    again  fixed  on  the 
ground;  and  he  went  on  as  before,  with  apparent 
relu£lance,  but  without  emotion.     I  was  flruck 
with  this  appearance  ;  and  turning  haftily  to  the 
aJDgel,  was  about  to  enquire  what  could  produce 
fuch  infelicity  in  a  being  furrounded*  wi^h  every 
object  that  could  gratify  every  fenfe ;  but  he  pre- 
vented my  requeft ;  "  The  book  of  nature,"  faid 
he,  "  is  before  thee ;  look  up,  cpnfider  it,  and  be 
wife."     I  looked,  and  beheld  a  valley  between 
two  mountains  that  were  craggy  and  barren;  on 
the  path  there  was  no  verdure,  and  the  mountains 
afforded  no  (hade ;  the  fun  burned  in  the  zenith, 
and  every  fpring  was  dried  up ;  but  the  valley 
terminated  in  a  country  that  was  pleafant  and 
fertile,  (haded  with   woods   and  adorned   with 
buildings.   At  a  fecond  view  I  difcovered  a  man  in 
this  valley,  meagre  Indeed  and  naked,  but  his  coun« 
tenance  waschearful,/and  his  deportment  aftive; 
he  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  country  before  him,- 
and  looked  as  if  he  would  have  run,  but  that  he 
was  reftrained,  as  the  other  had  been  impelled^ 

by 
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by  fome  fecret  influence :  fometimes,  indieed,  I 
perceived  a  fudden  exprcffion  of  pain,  and  fome- 
times he  ftepped  fliort,  as  if  his  foot  was  pierced 
hy  the  afperities  of  the  way ;  but  the  fprightli- 
nefs  of  his  countenance  inftantly  returned,  and 
he  prcfled  forward  without  appearance  of  ic^ 
pining  or  complaint. 

I  turned  again  toward  the  angel,   impatient 

to  enquire  from  what  iecnet  fource  happmefe  wat 

derived,  in  a  fituation  fo  different  from  that  iit 

which  it  might  have  been  expefted :  but  he  agaia 

prevented  my  requeft :  *^  Almet,"  iaid  he,  "  re^ 

member  what  thou  haft  feeii,  and  let  this  memo^ 

rid  be  written  upon  the  tablets  of  thy  heart. 

Remember,  Almet,  that  the  txkwld  in  which  thoir 

abt  placed,  is  but  the  road  to  another ;  and  thaiC 

happinefs  depends  not  upon  the  path,  but  the 

end:   the  value  of  this  period  of  thy  exiilcnce 

is  fixed  by  hope  and  fear.     The  wretch  wha 

wilhed  to  linger  in  the  garden,  who  looked  round 

upon  its  limits  with  terror,  wa«  deftitute  of  ei^oy^ 

mcnt,  becaufe  he  was  deftitute  of  hope,  and  was 

perpetually  tormented  by  the  dread  of  lofing  that' 

which   yet  he  did  not  enjoy:   the  fdng^  of  the 

birds  had  been  repeated  till  it  was  not  heard,  and  ^ 

the  flowers  had  fa  often  recurred*that  their  bwuty 

was  not  fccn  j  the  river  glided  by  unnoticed  j  and* 

he 
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to  lift  his  eye  to  the  profpefil,  left  he 
M  the  wafte  that  cifcumfcribed  it.  But 
hrough  the  valley  was  happy,  be- 
forward  with  hope,     llius,  to 
jpon  earth,  it  is  of  little  moment 
o  path  he  treads  be  ftrewed  with  flowers 
a  thorns,   if  he  perceives  himfelf  to  ap. 
uach  thofc  regions,  in  comparifon  of  which  the 
thorns  and  the  flowers  of  this  wildernefs  lofe  their 
diftin£tion,  and  are  both  alike  impotent  to  give 
pleafure  or  pain. 

"  What  then  has  eternal  wifdom  unequally  dif- 
tributed?  That  which  can  make  every  ftation 
happy,  and  without  which  every  ftation  muft  be 
wretched,  is  acquired  by  virtue;  and  virtue  is 
poffible  to  all.  Remember,  Almet,  the  vifion 
which' thou  haft  feen ;  and  let  my  words  be  writ- 
ten on  the  tablet  of  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayeft 
direfl:  the  wandered  to  happinefs,  and  juftify  Goj> 
to  men/' 

While  th^e  voice  of  Azorsn  was  yet  founding 
in  my  ear,  the  profpeft  vaniftied  from  before  me, 
and  I  found  myfelf  again  fitting  at  the  porch  of 
the  temple.  The  fun  was  going  down,  the  mul- 
titude was  retired  to  reft,  and  the  folemn  quiet  of 

C  midnight 
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midnight  concurred  with  the  refolutidn  of  my 
doubts  to  complete  the  tranquillity  of  my  miod.  ' 

Such,  my  (on^  Vv^  the  vifion  which  the  pn>- 
phet  voucbfafed  me,  not  for  my  fake  only,  but 
for  thine.  Thou  haft  fought  felicity  in  temporal 
things,  and  therefore  thou  art  difa{)poiiitedi 
Let  not  inftruSion  be  loft  upon  thee,  as  the  feal 
of  Mahon>et  in  the  well  of  Aria :  but  go  thy  way, 
let  thy  flock  <?lothe  the  naked,  and  thy  table 
feed  the  hungry ;  deliver  the  poor  from  oppre& 
lion,  and  let  thy  converfation  be  above.  Thus 
flialt  thou  rejoicq  ii>  hope,  and  look  forward  to 
*he  end  of  life  a^.the  oonfummation  of  thy  felicity. 

Almet,  in  whofe  breaft  devotion  kindled  as  he 
fpake,  returned  into  the  temple,  and  the  ftranger 
departed  in  peace. 


TO  A  CLERGYMAN  IN  ESSEX,, 

OK   THE 

DEATH  OF  HIS  WIPE. 

•    By  S.  Whilchurch,    Ironraenger,  ej  Bath, 

F;RMIT  a  diftant  Bard  in  friendly  lays 
To  footl;e  your  grief,  and  fing  your  Hary'i 


ej 


Permit 
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Permit  him  now  in  fad  affliftion*s  hour. 
The  kindly  oil  of  fympathy  to  pour ;  . 
Grant  him  with  you  the  pious  tear  to  flred> 
And  fhareyour  forrows  for  the  lovely  dead. 

Hard  is  the  lot  of  mortal  man  on  earth, 
A  hapiefs  mourner  at  his  very  birth  j 
Deftin'd  thro'  various  fcenes  of  woe  to  runf. 
Of  each  bright  day  to  fee  the  fetting  fun : 
To  find  unnumber'd  evils  wound  his  peace. 
To  feel  his  forrows  with  his  years  encreafe  j 
To  mark  his  pleafures  ever  on  the  wing. 
And  from  his  very  joys  fee  troubles  fpring ; 
To  Yiew  the  beauty  that  e'en  age  might  warm. 
Soon  fade  away,  and  lofe  the  powV  to  charm  5 
For  all  the  happinefs  that  fwteetens  life. 
For  heav'n's  beft  boon  itfelf— -a  virtuous  wife. 
And  all  the  blifs  her  prefence  can  beftow. 
Is  foon  exchanged  for  abfence,  and  for  woe ! 

And  fince  my  Friend,  for  all  your  earthly  love, 
*Twas  your's  the  painful  pmrting  fcene  to  prove  s 
Since  your  lov-d  Jdary^  idol  of  your  heart. 
Who,  heav'n  inftrufted,  chofe  th^  better  part  5 
Since  (he  has  yielded  to  the  ftroke  of  death. 
And  in  the  prime  of  life  refign'd  her  breath  5 
What  has  her  weeping  hufband  now  to  do, 
But  feek  in  death  a  fafe  aflfylum  to  ?     . 

No 
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Not  fo^   my  mourning  friend,   fince  bounteous 

heav'n 
A  lovely  progeny  to  you  has  given ; 
This  be  the  pleafing  tafk  to  you  aflign'd. 
To  pour  inftruSion  on  the  tender  mind  ; 
"  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  (hoot," 
With  care  to  fofter  learning's  rip'ning  fruit ; 
To  a£l  the  father's  and  the  mother's  part. 
And  with  p^rfuafion  foft,  to  win  the  heart. 

Take  then  your  charge,  and  withf abmiffive  mind. 
Be  to  your  Heav'nly  Father's  will  refign'd ; 
He  ne'er  afflifts  his  children,  but  to  prove 
How  great  his  goodnefs,  and  how  ftrong  his  love. 
ITiough  griefs  aflail,  and  forms  of  trouble  rife. 
They're  latent  mercies,  "  bleffings  in  dilguife ;" 
The  book  of  Providence  unfolded  wide. 
Anon  no  fecret  from  the  juft  (hall  hide  • 
Soon  at  one  glance  (hall  to  the  view  appear, 
A  god-like  reafon  for  each  groan  and  tear : 
.  Joy  foon  (hall  brighten  the  glad  mourner's  eye. 
All  tears  be  wip'd  away,  and  every  forrow  fly ;' 
Life's  rudeft  (lorms  (hall  quickly  pafs  away. 
And  heaven's  calm  fun(hine  gild  the  happier  dayj 
Soorj  abfent  friends  again  (hall  gladly  meet. 
And  fouls  congenial  mix  in  union  fweet  s 
Soon,  undebas'd  by  pain's  fevere  alloy, 
Shall  triumph  conftant  love  and  lafting  joy; 

Soon 
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Soon  the  laft  dreg  be  wrung  from  forrow's  cup. 
For  death  in  vi£l'ry  ftiall  be  fwallow'd  up ; 
Soon  you,  my  friend,  fliall  joyful  greet  again 
The  lovely  Fair,  whofe  abfence  gives  you  pain ; 
Soon,  on  the  flow'ry  bank  of  Canaan's  fliore. 
Shall  you  and  Mary  meet — to  part  no  more  ! 

BATH,  ifi  of  January^  1796.  S.W. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  KING  OF  FRANCE. 

JOINVILLE,  a  contemporary  writer,  fays  of 
Lewis  IX.  "  The  good  King  would  often  take 
a  walk  in  Vincennes  wood,  and,  placing  himfelf 
under  an  oak,  make  us  fit  down  by  him ;  and 
thus  he  would  patiently  give  audience  to  all  who 
wanted  to  fpeak  to  him.  Several  times  he  has 
been  known  to  come  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris, 
and,  ordering  carpets  to  be  laid,  he  fat  down  on 
them  with  his  counfellors,  and  diligently  difpatchtd 
his  people.  Twice  a  week  he  gave  public  audi- 
ence in  his  chamber,  and  with  bufinefs  mingled 
inftru6tion.    A  I-ady  of  Quality,  very  old,  and 

■       at 
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at  the  fame  time  in  a  very  ornamented  drefs, 
alked  to  fpeak  a  word  with  him  in  private.  He 
led  her  into  his  clofet,  and  after  hearing  her  as 
long  a^  he  pleafed,  "  Madame  (faid  he,)  I  fliall 
be  mindful  of  your  affair,  if,  on  your  fide,  you 
will  be  mindful  of  your  falvation.  I  have  been  told 
that  you  was  once  very  handfome :  that  time,  you 
know,  is  paft  and  gone ;  the  beauty  of  the  body 
fades  away  like  the  flowers  of  the  field  3  do  what 
we  will,  it  is  not  to  be  renewed :  we  fhould  think 
on  the  beauty  of  the  foul,  which  will  laft  for 
ever." 


ANECDOTE 

OP 

CHARLES  THE  FIFTH. 

THE  day  after  Charles  V.  (one  of  the  wifeft  as 
well  as  moft  fortunate  of  princes)  had  re- 
figned  all  his  kingdoms  to. his  fon  Philip,  he 
introduced,  and  recommended  to  his  fervice,  his 
faithful  counfellor  and  fecretary,  with  thefe  re- 
markable words,  "  ITie  prefent  I  make  you  to 
day  is  a  far  more  valuable  one  than  tbat  I  Inade 
you  yefterday/' 

AN 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

S  A  U  V  E  U  R. 

SAUVEUR,  the  Frencli  matliematician,  when 
he  was  about  to  court  hismiftrefs,  would  not 
fee  her,  'till  he  had  been  with  a  notary,  to  have 
the  conditions  on  which  he  intended  to  infill,  re- 
duced into  a  written  form,  for  fear  the  fight  of 
her  (hould  not  ieav6  him  enough  matter  of  him- 
felf.  Like  a  true  mathematician,  he  proceeded 
by  rule  and  line,  and  made  his  calculations  when 
his  head  was  cool. 


A  MENTAL  MIRROR: 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  YOUTH  OP  BRITAIN. 

IN  all  coUcftions  of  EflTays,  I  invariably  find 
foine  paper  addreffed  to  the  women,  that  is 
either  offered  as  a  ledure  or  advice,  or  levelled 
at  Aem  with  all  the  feverity  of  latire;  while  the 
men,  the  lords  of  the  creation !  are  fuflfered  t6 
gvovd^oa  jn  vice,  « to  fneak  through  the  world 

as 
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as  Ignorant  and  worthlefs  charafters.  Why  are 
the  eyes  of  thefe  authors  Ihut  againft  the  follies  of 
their  own  fex  ?  Why  will  the  learned  mind  labour 
to  feduce  women  again  to  tafte  of  the  tree  of 
Knowledge,  only  to  make  her  fee  the  nakednefs 
of  thofe  around  her  ? — Oh,  ye  youth  of  Britain ! 
blufh  at  the  wilful  negleft  of  your  underftandings ! 
blufti  when  you  recolleft  the  high,  the  fublime 
nature  of  the  foul.  Good  Heaven !  can  a  modem 
fine  gentleman  fuppofe  himfelf  in  the  fame  clafs 
•of  being  with  an  Eflex,  or  a  Sidney,  the  orna- 
ments of  the  fixteenth  century  ?  To  mention  the 
facred  pames  of  a  Newton,  or  a  Lockd,  would 
be  to  draw  a  comparifon  between  the  feeble 
glimmer  of  a  glow-worm  and. the  effulgence  of 
the  fun. 

The  firft  emotion  of  the  human  heart  is  a  ftrong 
defire  of  happinefs ;  and>  in  minds  of  any  worth, 
an  ambition  to  be  eminent  in  fomething :  two 
biafles,  which  emphatically  mark  the  grandeur 
and  immortality  of  the  foul;  and,  if  properly  di- 
refted,  would  raife  the  men  to  the  higheft  per- 
feftion  that  a  frail  nature  is  capajble  pf..  The  am- 
bition of  a  manly  foul  ought  to  foar  to  inteUcSual 
attainments — a  perfeS  gentleman  muft  not  be  ig- 
norant on  any  fubje6t.  To  be  uninformed  of  the 
hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  fetting  aiide  that 

of 


of  our  country,  is  abfolutely  ihameful :  yet  two- 
thirds  of  our  Jf€U  d'Efprits  would  rub  their  vacant 
foreheads,  if  you  happened  to  afk  them  any  quef- 
tion  about  anyof  the  Gracchi;  but  hint  in  their  ears 
the  name  of  Alcibiades  or  Phocion,  and  perhaps 
they  will  think  that  you  are  talking  of  fome  old 
cloaths  men  !  I  have  heard  mifiakes  made,  by 
fafliionable  young  men,  that  a  fchool-boy  of  ten 
years  old  would  bluih  to  be  caught  in.  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  two  or  three  examples: 

Some  ladies,  in  company  with  one  gentleman,, 
were  expreffing  their  approbation  of  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  Helen  leaves  her  loom  to  go  to 
Paris,  after  his  flight  from  Menelaus — "  Ah,  la- 
dies," fays  he,  "  It  is  fine  in  Pope ;  but  I  have 
read  it  in  the  original  Latiuy  and  there  it  is  beau- 
tiful r  — "  In  Latin,  Sir,"  laid  a  female  friend  of 
mine  who  was  prefent :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
Homer  was  a  Greek  poet." — ^No,  no.  Madam,*' 
he  h^^y  replied ;  '^  you  meam  Horace.  I  afiure 
you  Homer  was  a  Roman,  for  I  have  read  him/' 

One  evening,  I  was,  with  fome  other  ladies,  in 
a  room  with  three  young  men.  Hpw  the  fubjeft 
cwie  into  their  heads  I  know  not,  becaufe  I  was 
not  lifti^niog  to  their  ronvwlation  3  but  my  at- 
tention was  arretted  by  one  of  them  fay^)^,  ra- 
D  ther 
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ther  loudly — "  Mark.  Anthony  was  made  king  of 
one  of  the  Affyrian  provinces." — "  Perhaps  fo: 
but  I  am  y^r^/'  replied  a  fecond,  "  he  was  Cae- 
far's  fon. — "  You  both  miftake,"  interrupted  the 
third ;  "  he  was  one  of  the  villains  that  helped 
Brutus  to  kill  Caefar!"  I  was  aftoniflied;  and 
ipeechlefs  with  furprize,  gazed  at  the  three  "  gay 
charming  fellows  r  ^ho,  in  my  opinion,  better 
deferved  the  appellation  of  the  blockhead  trium- 
virate, 

One  more  example,  out  of  the  many  I  could 
advance,  and  I  have  done.  Calling  one  morning 
on  a  friend  of  mine,  I  met  fome  company  of  both 
fexes,'  aflembled  in  the  drawing-room :  a  print  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  lay  on  the  table,  being 
the  objeft  of  their  attention,  the  converfation  in- 
fenfibly  turned  upon  Sacred  Hiftory,.and  the  man- 
ner of  John  the  Baptift  baptifing.  A  lady  faid, 
fhe  did  not  perfeftly  recolleft  whether  our  Saviour 
was  baptifed  by  being  immerfed  in  the  water,  or 
by  only  having  a  little  poured  on  his  head. 
^'  Gh,  Madam !"  faid  a  very  handfome,  elegant 
young  gentleman,  with  great  confidence — "  Saint 
John  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  dipped  him 
into  the  river  !**  The  mifiake  wasfo  very  flagrant, 
that  even  his  male  friends  could  fqarcely  forbear 
laughing* 

And 
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And  thefe  illiterate,  (hainelefsly  ignorant  ani- 
mals, are  of  that  noble  fpecies,  Man! — that  fu- 
per-eminerit  creature,  whofe  form  was  made  to 
gaze  on  the  heavens,  and  the  faculties  of  whofe  • 
foul  were  expanded  by  his  Creator  that  he  might 
count  the  ftars !  And  how  does  he  now  employ 
bis  time  ?  not  even  in  walking  the  plain  track  of 
literature — not  in  comparing  the  hiftories  of  re- 
publics, kingdoms,  and  empires ;  and,  while  he 
reads,  finds  himfelf  tranfported  to  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  converfing  with  wife  law-givers, 
and  holy  patriarchs ! — not  in  fearching  through 
the  labyrinths  of  the  human  mind  with  Locke; 
nor  in  treading  the  ftars,  and  making  the  vaft 
tour  of  the  univerfe,  in  company  with  the  divine 
Newton ! — No ;  thefe  are  not  his  purfuits :  he 
reads  no  books;  fave  now  and  then  a  flimfy  play, 
that  has  nothing  but  its  novelty  to  recommend  it 
—and,  perhaps,  the  hiftory  of  fome  popular  di- 
vorce. Befides  the  Pantheon,  that  ineJHmahle 
fountain  from  whence  he  derives  a// his.  clafiical 
knowledge !  a  flight  acquaintance  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  France,  juft  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  underftand  the  news  of  the  day>>  is  all  the  learn- 
ing he  afpires  after. '  Talk  of  the  ffiars  to  hirti, 
and  he  will  fay,  he  never  looks  at  any,  but  thofe 
in  a  woman's  face.  Talk  of  the  foul^  friend/hip^ 
mind,  &c.  and  he  will  interrupt  you  by  faying 

it's 
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it's  jargM  he  does  hot  underftand.  There  is  6ne 
fciencty  I  believe,  the  whole  of  his  fex  is  per* 
fe£lly  converfant  in — that  of  toting  and  drinking  > 
on  the  fubjeft  of  which  they  could  out-talk  Api- 
cius  himfelf.  And  I  will  do  them  the  juftice  to 
fay,  that  even  the  moft  ftupid  bf  them  could  re- 
duce it  to  a  fyftem,  in  a  moft  elaborate  treatiie  on 
tarts  and  cuftards. 

Many  of  our  youth  are  fo  monftroufly  barren, 
that  I  can  pofitivdy  affirm,  there  are  not  eight  out  of 
ten  who  can  fpell  an  epiftle  of  one  page  in  length 
without  the  immediate  aid  of  a  difilionary.  As 
to  their  accomplilhment,  in  the  moft  delightful  of 
all  ftudies,  the  works  of  the  poets,  I  can  fay 
litfle  or  nothing  t6  their  advantage.  The  fwift, 
though  tender  ray  of  Apollo's  halo,  cannot  pene- 
trate thoir  opakc  brows*  Ignorance,  if  not  vicious 
hardimcnty  \i2is  ffaielded  their  brazen  foreheads; 
and,  to  their  dull  ear,  the  conqord  of  fweet  founds 
ii  charmlefo. 

I  know  there  are  fome,  who  have  fcwmrnti  the 
urface  of  fiterature  y  and,  being  fwoln  with  the 
littlie  pre-eminence  that  they  have  over  their  comn 
panions,  they  are  wild  to  fhew  their  Juperiority 
over  common-finfe.  Flinging  reafon  behind  ihemi 
they  fet  \ip  for  men  of  extraordinary  genmi  and, 

•     .^  — '     like 
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Kkethe  Perfian  glafs-man,»in  his  foolilh  vjjBon, 
they  kick  about  their  earthly  happinefs,  and  hopes 
of  future  feh'city,  with  a  real  lunatic  fury. 

To  yWy  young  men,  who  idly  and  wickedly 
fport  with  your  own  falvatiouy  and  that  of  your 
weak  and  credulous  ailbciates,  I  will  addrefs  thefc 
four  lines  of  Pope : 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  tafte  not,  the  Pierian  fpring ; 
There  (hallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain^ 
And  drinking  largely  fobers  us  again. 

Yet  there  are  fome  of  our  young  Englifhraen 
who  are  an  honour  to  their  country,  who  join, 
with  all  the  charms  of  a  beaut^ul  form,  the  more 
attra£ting,  the  more  fafcinating  graces,  of  a  richly 
cultivated  underftanding,  and  a  poetical  arid  de- 
licate tafte ;  whofe  fociety  will  always  be  fought 
after  with  eagemefs ;  and,  when  abfent,  the  re- 
membrance of  their  virtues  and  accomplifhments 
will  play  a  lambent  fiame  around  our  hearts,  and 
1K>  time  can  eraze  their  lovely  idea  from  our  me- 
mory. How  different  are  the  fenfations,  which 
agitate  the  bofom  of  a  female,  in  the  company 
of  a  thoughtlefs  coxcomb !  She  lets  the  poor  lit- 
tle butterfly  flutter /ound  her,  and  buz  its  empty 

nothing 
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nothing  m  hef  ear ;  and,  when  it  takes  its  flight, 
thinks  no  more  of  it,  than  of  th'ofe  infers  which 
fparkle  in  the  funimer's  blaze. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  if  this  ever  meets  the 
eye  of  thofe  to  whom  I  addrefs  it,  they  will  fet 
me  down  as  a  di/af pointed,  ugly^ — Old  Maid ;  but* 
I  deny  the  charge — ^I  am  not  o/J,  for  I  have  not  yet 
lived  two  and  twenty  years ;  I  think  I  am  not 
ugly^  provided  I  may  believe  the  daily  rhapfodies 
of  at  leaft  half  a  dozen  of  thefe  popinjays  ;  and 
I  know  I  am  rich.  So  I  make  out,  I  am  neither- 
the  di/af  pointed,  the  ugly,  or  the  old. 


ANECDOTE 

OP 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

SHORTLY  after  the  firft  appearance  of  Venice 
Prefervd  in  the  dramatic  world,  the  Duchefs 
of  Portfmouth,  (then  the  favorite  of  Charles 
the  Second)  inquired  of  Lord  Rochefter  after 
Otway,  faying,  flie  had  not  feen  him  for  fome 
time.  His  Lordftiip,  with  a  fneer,  faid,  he  fup- 
pofed  he  could .  not  make  as  refpeftable  an  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  as  his  play ;  and  was  therefore  refolted, 
like  many  other  ragged  bards,  to  amufe  himfelf 
with  drefling  his  mufe  with  all  the  finery  of  Par- 
naffus.  **  That  may  be  the  cafe,"  faid  the 
-Ducbefs,  "  and  your  Lordfhip  muft  acknowledge 
Mr.  Otway  drefles  his  mufe  in  much  more  elegant 
attire  than  all  the  dramatic  poets  now  living  can 
poflibly  do  theirs.  Asa  proof  of  my  efteem  for hrs 
genius,  will  your  Lordfliip  be  fo  kind  to  convey 
this  fifty-pound  note  to  him  r — Tis  a  debt  Lowe 
liim ;  and  (if  he  is  as  you  fay)  this  is  the  beft  op- 
portunity of  difcharging  it/* 


THE     MISTAKE. 

Air  AUTHENTIC  ANECDOTE* 

"  XT  VERY  one  has  his  fault,"  fays  the  proverb; 
i  J  and  I  believe  it  may  with  equal  truth  be 
faid,  that  there  are  few  charafters,.  however 
vicious,  who  cannot  boaft  fome  (hare  of  virtue. 
But  fuch  is  the  prejudice  of  the  world,  that  the 
former  are  remembered  with  increafing  rancour, 
while  the  latter  fcarcely  engage  attention;  or, 
at  moft,  are  but  (lightly  noticed.  When  a  man 
is  led  aftray  by  the  allurements  of  vice,  the  re- 
cording 
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cording  haftd  of  Envy  feWdfn  faUs  to  blazon  to- 
the  world  his  departure  from  vktue ;  nor  would 
fuch  an  expofure  be  at  iall  matter  of  regret,  if 
there  were  fome  friendly  hand  as  ready  to  pro- 
claim his  return,  and  depi£lure  thofe  ai^ons 
which  are  allied  to  Benevolence,  Companion,  and 
Jufliee.  Such  were  my  thoughts  on  a  very  recent 
traofaf^ion,  defcribed  in  the  following  fliort  nar- 
rative. 

Eumenius,  a  hArrifict  of  confiderable  eminence 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  few  days  back,  was  waited 
on  by  a  Lady,  who  had  miftaken  him  for  an  at- 
torney  of  the  fame  name,  to  accommodate  a  law- 
fuit  that  had  been  inftituted  againft  her  hufband, 
then  abfent  from  home.  Eumenius,  on  hearing 
a  relation  of  the  bufinels,  readily  <Ufcovered  the 
error  into  which  ihe  had  been  led  from  the 
name;  but,  perceiving  in  the  lady's  countenance 
evident  marks  of  inquietude,  he  politely  -ofiered 
bis  mediation  in  fettling  the  bufinefs— which  ad- 
mitted no  defence — on  the  beft  terms  poflible^ 
with  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  After  fome  little 
CQOverfation,  the  lady  accepted  his  friendly  offer, 
and  leaving  her  addrefs  wath  Eumenius,  who  pro* 
mifed  to  communicate  the  refiUt  of  his  applica- 
tion,  took  her  leave. 

By 
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By  this  time  the  reader  may  havg  imbibed  a  fuf- 
piciaus  idea,  that  the  motives  by  which  Eume- 
nius  was  aftuated  to  take  upon  him  the  office  bf 
mediator,  were  not  drawn  from  that  pure,  difin- 
tercfted  foiince,  which,  regardlefs  of  felfifli  re- 
ward, feeks  to  alleviate  the  diftreffes  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. The  juftice  of  that  opinion  I  am  not 
inclined  to  difpute ;  fince  I  fliould  certainly  ofF^r 
violence  to  truth,  were  I  to  contend  that  they 
were  at  all  favourable  to  morality. 

I 
The  lady  in  queftion  was  a  lovely  brunette ; 

•and,  though  her  form  could  not,  perhaps,  boaft 
tfa&  waving  line  of  beauty  fo  ably  pourtrayed  by 
4he  pencil  of  the  matchlefs  Hogarth,  yet  there 
was  a  certain  air  in  her  deportment,  aje  nefcai 
fu$i  in  the  whole  affemblage  of  her  perfon,  that 
imperceptibly  arretted  the  attention,  and  excited 
from  every  beholder  involuntary  admiration.  Per- 
haps, the  anxiety  of  mind  under  which  (he  at 
that  moment  laboured,  and  the  penfive  melan- 
choly which  commonly  difiufes  itfelf  over  the  hu- 
man features  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs,  might  give 
a  foftnefs  to  her  beauty,  and  heighten  the  natural 
graces  of  her  perfon,  that  to  the  fufceptible  heart 
of  youth  rendered .  her  irrefiftihle.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Eumenius  felt  himfelf  interefted  in  her  be- 

E  half} 
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half;  and  inftantly  difcarded  from  his  thoughts 
all  other  buiinefs^  eagerly  bent  on  accommodating 
that  of  the  lovely  ftranger. 

Lauretta,  on  her  return  home,  after  a  flender 
repaft,  was  fitting  in  the  parlour  with  her  little 
brood,  confiding  of  three  infants,  emblems  of  their 
parent  ftock,  reflefting  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
day,  when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  roufed 
her  from  her  meditations ;  and,  before  fhe  could 
apply  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  to  wipe  away 
the  tears  of  fad  anxiety,  Eumenius  entered  the 
room.  Surprize,  at  this  unexpefted  vifit,  de^ 
prived  her  for  fome  moments  of  the  faculties  of 
fpeech :  nor  was  the  advocate  lefs  immured  in 
filence.  To  find  the  perfon,  for  whom  he  had 
thus  interefted  himfelf,  the  mother  of  a  lovely 
offspring,  was  foreign  to  his  expe£iations.  "  I 
have  feen  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  Madam,"  faid 
the  barrifter,  recovering  from  his  furprize;  "who 
is  Willing  to  make  an  abatement  of  two  guineas 
in  his  bill,  of  cofts,  on  condition  that  the  re- 
mainder, with  the  debt,  amounting  together  to 
the  fum  of  fix  guineas,  be  immediately  paid." 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you.  Sir,"  returned 
t\xt  lovely  mourner,  "  for  the  trouble  you  have 

taken 
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taken  in  this  bufinefs ;  but  the  fum  demanded, 
fmall  as  it  is,  is  more  than  I  at  prefent  can  com- 
mand.    My  huiband  is  from  home ** 

"  Diftrefs  yourfelf  no  more  about  it,"  inter- 
rupted Eumenius ;  "  there  is  a  receipt  for  the 
debt  and  cofts," 

**  To  what  motive.  Sir,  may  I  Impute  this  ex- 
traordinary aft  of  friendftip  ?"  enquired  Lauretta, 
with  aftonifhment.  "  I  fear,  iSir,*'  continued  flie, 
*'that  youhave  miftakentheobjeft  of  your  bounty  !'* 

*^  I  confefs,  Madam,"  replied  the  barrifter, 
"  that  the  motives  by  which  I  have  been  aftuated, 
refleft  no  credit  on  me  as  a  man.  I  am  difappointed 
in  my  purfuit:  but  that  difappointment,  fo  far 
from  giving  me  pain,  has  excitied  in  my  breaft  the 
moft  pleafurable  fenfations ;  and  inftead  of  in- 
volving you  in  diftrefs,  I  have  happily  been  the 
means  of  refcuing  you  from  it.  As  to  the  pe- 
cuniary obligation,  your  huflband  may  repay  it 
me  whenever  it  Ihall  be  convenient  to  hiifhfelf : 
and  my  wiflies  are,  that  you  may  uninterruptedly 
enjoy  every  felicity,"  Then,  bowing,  he  with- 
drew, happy  at  his  miftake ;  and  leaving  his  lovely 
auditor  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  thoughts, 
while  he  had  the  (ijtisfaftion  to  refleft,  that,  by  the 

unerring 
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unerring  hand  of  Provideilce,  he  had  been  pfc-f 
vented  from  increafing  the  number  of  his  offences  j 
and  when  he  was  feeking  the  temple- of  Vice, 
his  better  genius  conduced  him  to  the  manfion  of 
Virtue. 

Reader,  fhouldft  thou  ever  meet,  in  the  walka 
of  life,  any  fimilar  cafe ;  if  thou  fhouldft  ever  be 
tempted,  by  the  falfe  blandifhments  of  Vice,  to 
tafte  of  her  intoxicating  goblet;  may  thy  guar- 
dian angelj  like  that  of  the  learned  advocate, 
dafh  from  thy  lips  the  poifonous  draught,  and 
bring  thee  back  a  profelyte  to  Virtue  ! 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

THE  departure  of  the  Old  Year,  and  the 
entrance  of  a  New  One,  cannot  but  fug- 
geft  many  ufeful  and  very  important  refleftions 
to  a  thinking  man.  We  cannot  take  a  final  leave 
of  any  thing  to  which  we  have  been  accuftomed 
without  a  fentimerit  of  concern.  Objefts,  other* 
wife  of  the  moft  indifferent  nature,  claim  this, 
and  they  never  fail  of  obtaining  it,  at  the  hour  of 
parting.    The  indea  of  the  Iqjl  is  alway$  a  me-^ 

lancholy 
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lancholy  idea ;  and  it  is  fo^  perhaps,  for  ihia 
among  other  reafons;  becaufe,  whatever  be  the 
immediate  fubjeft,  an  application  is  prefently 
made  to  ourfelves.  ITius,  in  t|ie  cafe  before  us, 
it  is  recoUefted — and  let  it  be  recoUefted — it  is 
good  for  us  to  recoUeft  it— that  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  year,  muft  happen  to  us.  On  each 
of  us  a  day  muft  dawn,  which  is  to  be  our  laft^ 
When  we  fhall  have  buried  a  few  more  years, 
we  muft  ourfelves  be  buried ;  our  friends  fhall 
weep  at  our  funeral ;  and  what  we  have  done, 
will  live  only  in  their  remembrance.  The  reflec- 
tion is  forrowful :  but  it  is  juft  and  falutary  5 
equally  vain  and  imprudent  would  be  the  thought 
of  putting  if  away  from  us.  Meanwhile,  let  us 
caft  our  eyes  back  on  that  portion  of  time  which 
is  come  to  its  conclufion,  and  fee  whether  the 
good  thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  our  minds, 
the  good  words  that  have  been  uttered,  and  the 
good  deeds  that  have  been  performed  by  us,  wilt 
not  furnifh  materials  with  which  we  may  ere£l  a 
}afting  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
year. 

No  year,  certainly,  fhould  be  permitted  to  ex- 
piry without  giving  occafion  to  fuch  a  retroJTpeft* 
The  principal  events  that  have  befallen  us  in  it 
fliould  be  recoUefted  3  and  the  requifite  improve- 
ments 
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ments  be  raifed  from  them  feverally,  by  medita- 
tion.    What  prefervations  from  dangers,  fpiritual 
or  temporal,  have  been  vouchfafed  ;  what  new 
bleffings  granted,  or  old  ones  continued,  to  me 
and  mine ;  to  my  friends,   my  neighbours,  my 
church,  my  country ;  and  how  have  I  expreffed, 
in  word  and  in  deed,  my  gratitude  and  thankful- 
nefs  for  them  ?  With  what  loffes  or  croffes,  what 
calamities  or  fickneffes,   have  we  been  vifited; 
and  have  fuch  vifitation  rendered  us  more  peni- 
tent, more  diligent,  devout,  and  holy,  more  hum- 
ble, and  more  charitable  ?  If  the  light  of  heaven 
hath  Ihined  on  our  tabernacle,  and  we  have  en- 
joyed the  hours  of  health  and  happinefe,  let  us 
enjoy  them  over  again  in  the  remembrance :  if  we 
have  lived  under  a  dark  and  ftormy  Iky,  and  afflic- 
tion has  been  our  lot,  let  us  confider  that  fo  much 
of  that  afflifilion  is  gone,  and  the  lefs  there  is  of 
it  to  come.     But  whatever  may  be  gone,  or  come, 
all  is  from  God,  who  fends  not  without  reafon, 
and  with  whom  if  we  co-operate,  no  event  can 
befal  us  which  will  not  in  the  end  turn  out  to 
our  advantage.     Such  refleftions  as  thefe  fhould 
indeed  be  always  made  at  the  time  when  the 
events  do  befal  us.     But  if  not  made  then,  they 
Ihould  at  fome  time  ;  which  yet  will  not  be  done, 
unlefs  fome  time  be  appointed  for  making  them. 
And  what  time  fo  fit  as  that,  when  one  year  ends 

and 
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and  another  begins;  \fhen,  having  finifhed  a 
ftage  of  our  journey,  we  furvey,  as  from  an  emi- 
nence, the  ground  we  have  pafled ;  and  the  fight 
of  the  objefts  brings  to  mind  the  occurrences 
upon  that  part  of  the  road  ? 

In  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing  year  many  good 
examples  we  muft  have  feen  or  heard  of  5  and  by 
means  of  books  and  converfation  from  without, 
and  hints  from  our  own  confciences  within,  much 
wholefome  advice,  many  faithful  and  kind  re- 
proofs, muft  we  have  met  with.  For  all  thefe 
admonitions  are  we  the  better,  and  have  we  pro- 
fited by  them !  When  we  examine  ourfelves  as  to 
the  progrefs  we  have  made  in  the  Chriftian  life 
lince  this  day  twelve-month,  do  we  find  that  we 
have  difcarded  any  evil  habits,  or  acquired  any 
good  ones ;  that  we  have  mortified  any  vices,  or 
brought  forward  to  perfection  any  virtues?  In 
one  word,  as  we  grow  older,  do  we  grow  wifer 
and  better  ?  Thefe  are  the  queftions  which  (hould 
be  aflced  at  the  conclufion  of  a  year.  And  may 
the  heart  of  every  perfon  return  to  them  an 
anfwer  of  peace!  May  we  find  pleafure  in.  re- 
vie  wing  them !  But  review  them  we  muft — ajid 
fo  muft  he,  who  is  to  be  our  judge,  at  the  day  of 
his  iecond  manifeftation.    That  day  draws  on 

apace : 
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•^pace :  That  not  only  friends  die,  and  years  ex- 
pire, and  we  ourfelves  fhall  do  the  fame,  but  the 
world  itfelf  approaches  to  its  end.  It  likewife 
muft  die.  Once  already  has  it  fuffered  a  watery 
death ;  it  is  to  be  deftroyed  a  fecond  time  by  fire. 
A  celebrated  Author,  having  in  his  writings  fol- 
lowed it  through  all  its  changes  from  the  creation 
to  the  confummation,  defcribes  the  eruption  of 
the  fire,  and  the  progrefs  it  is -to  make,  with  the 
•final  utter  devaftation  to  be  effefted  by  it,  when 
all  fublunaty  nature  fhall  be  overwhelmed  and 
{nnk  in  a  molten  deluge. 

Let  us  refleO:,  fays  the  above  Author,  updn  this 
occafion,  on  the  vanity  and  tranfient  glory  of  this 
habitable  world.  How,  by  the  force  of  one 
element  breaking  loofe  upon  the  reft,  all  the  va- 
rieties of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  la- 
bours of  men,  are  reduced  to  nothing.  All  that 
we  admired  and  adored  before  as  great  and- mag- 
nificent, is  obliterated  or  vanifhed ;  and  another 
form  and  face  of  things,  plain,  fimple,  and 
fevery  where  the  fame,  overfpreads  the  whole 
earth. 


^Nv 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


SCHAH   ABBAS. 

SCtlAH  Abbas,  af  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
was  mart  luxurious  than  became  fo  great  a 
Prince.     One  might  have  judged  the  vaftnefs  of 
his  empire  by  the  variety  of  difhes  at  his  table. 
Some  were  fent  him  from  the  Euphrates  and  Pef- 
fian  gulph,  others  from  the  Oans  and  Cafpian 
fea.    One  day,  when  he  gave  a  dinner  to  his 
Nobles,  Mahomet  AK,  keeper  of  the  three  tombs, 
was  placed  next  to  the  bed  dilh  of  all  the  feaft, 
out  of  refpe£t  for  the  fanftity  of  his  office :  but 
inftead  of  falling  to  and  eating  heartily,  as  holy 
men  are  wonf  to  do,  he  fetched  a  difmal  groan, 
and  began  weeping.    Schah  Abbas,  furprized  at 
his  behaviour,  defired  him  to  explain  it  to  the 
company.     He  would  fain  have  been  excufed; 
but  the  Sophi  ordered  him,  on  pain  of  his  dif- 
pleafure,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  caufe  of  his 
difbrder.   ^*  Know  then,  (faidhe,)  O  Monarch  of 
the  earth,  that  when  I  faw  thy  table  covered  in 
this  manner,  it  brought  to  my  mind  a  dream,  or 
rather  a  vifion,  which  was  fent  me  from  the  Pro- 
f>het  whom  I  (erve.    On  the  feventh  night  of  the 
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moon  Rhamazan,  I  was  fleeping  under  the  (hade 
of  the  facred  tombs,  when  methought  the  holy 
ravens  of  the  fanftuary  bore  me  upon  their  wings 
into  the  air,  and  in  a  few  moments  conveyed  me 
to  the  lowed  Heaven,  where  the  Meffenger  of 
God,  on  whom  be  peace,  was  fitting  on  his  lu- 
minous tribunal,  to  receive  petitions  from^  the 
earth.  Around. him  flood  an  infinite  throng  of 
animals  of  every  fpecies  and  quality,  which  all 
joined  in  preferring  a  complaint  againft  thee, 
Scfaiah  Abbas,  for  deftroying  them  wantonly  and 
tyrannically,  beyond  what  neceffity  could  juftify, 
or  any  natural  appetite  demand.  It  was  alledged 
by  them  that  ten  or  twelve  of  them  were  murdered 
often  to  corapofe  onedifh  for  the  nicenefs  of  thy  pa- 
late. S6megave  their  tongues  only,  fome  their  bow- 
els; fome  their  fat, and  others  their  brains  or  blood. 
In  fhort,  they  declared  fuch  conftant  wafte  was 
made  of  them,  that  unlefs  a  flop  was  put  to  it  in 
time,  they  fliould  perifh  entirely  by  thy  gluttony. 
The  Prophet  hearing  this,  bent  his  brows,  and 
ordered  fix  vultures  to  fetch  thee  alive  before 
him.  They  inftantly  brought  thee  to  his  tribunal, 
where  he  commanded  thy  ftomach  to  be  opened, 
and  examined  whether  it  was  bigger  or  moref 
capacious  than  thofe  of  other  men ;  when  it  was 
fqund  to  be  juft  the  common  fize.  He  permitted 
all  the  animal;;  to  make  reprifals  on  the  body  of 

their 
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their  deftroycr ;  but  before  one  in  ten  thoufand 
could  get  at  thee,  evety  particle  of  it  was  de- 
voured, fo  ill  proportioned  was  the  offender  to 
the  offence."  This  vifion  made  fuch  an  im- 
preffion  on  the  Sophi,  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
above  one  difli  of  meat  to  be  brought  to  his  table 
for  ever  after. 


A  BUCK  PARSON. 

A  Reprobate  buck  parfon,  going  to  read 
prayers  at  a  remote  village  in  the  weft  of 
England,  found  great  difficulty  in  putting  on 
tlje  furplice,  which  was  an  old  fafhioned  one : 
*'  D — n  this  old  furplice,"  faid  he  to  the  clerk, 
"  I  think  the  deyil  is  in  it !"  Thp  aftoniftied  clerk 
wajted  till  the  Parfon  had  got  it  on,  and  then 
farcaftic^lly  anf\vered — "/  thinks  as  haw  a  is  Zirr 
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ANECDOTE. 

^ATRONS  are  but  too  apt  to  reward  their 
authors  with  compliments,  when  they  want 

bread. 
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bread.  Sorbicre,  being  treated  in  this  manner 
by  his  friend  Pope  Clenjwt  IX.  is  faid  to  ha\e 
complained  in  the  fpllowiog  humorous  tprms : — 
'*  Moft  holy  father,  you  giv;e  ruffles  to  a  man  who 
is  without  a  fhirt." — 


AN  ANBCDOTE. 

CHARLES  IX.  once  fejit  an  order  to  Vifcount 
D'Orte,  Governor  of  Bayonne,  to  maflacre 
all  the  Proteftant  inhabitants  there,  to^which  he 
returned  the  following  anfwer : 

"Sire, 

I  have  communicated  the  Royal 
Mandate  to  your  Majefty's  faithful  fubjefts  in  the 
town,  as  well  as  to  aH  thofe  who  compofe  the 
garrifon.  To  a  man,  I  have  found  them  all  moft 
worthy  citizens,  and  men  of  approved  valour, 
but  not  one  executioner  among  them ;  wherefore, 
they  and  I  «F>oft  hwsMf  Meeek  ^^our  Majefty, 
with  all  humility,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
employing  ouf  fwords  for  you  m  any  prafticable 
enterprize,  no  matter  how  big  the  danger. 
There,  in  obedien.ce  Xo  ycm  <xj>;nrpacr¥j,  the  lift 
Aiop  of  blood  fliali  ictearfuUy  be  |he4-" 

ON 
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ON  RETIREMENT- 

THE  feafon  of  the  year  inviting  me  for  a 
time  to  quit  foenes  <xf  huny  and  copfufioD, 
I  retired  lately  into  the  country  to  enjoy  a  calm 
retreat,  breathe  the  falubrious  air,  and  &aft  my 
eyes  with  nature  cloathed  in  the  blooming  gar- 
ment of  the  fpring.  Here  I  often  contemplate 
the  wonders  of  creation  undifturhed,  and  tfaiok 
myfelf  happier  ^  in  folitude  than  the  gaudy 
Courtier  amidft  Xht  fplendours,  noife,  and  hurry 
of  a  Court. 

This  is  fafety's  habitation ;  filence  guards  the 
door  againft  the  ftrife.of  tongues,  and  all  iihe  im- 
pertinences of  idle  convQrfation.  The  fwaiTOHof 
temptations  that  befet  us  ^n;iidft  the  gaieties  of 
life,  are  baniflied  from  thefeicenes  of  retirement. 
Here  without  ditlurbance,  lean  furvey  my  own 
thoughts;  and  ponder  the  fecret  intentions  of 
my  own  heart.  In  SkoTt,  here  I  can  learn  the 
beft  of  fciences,  that^of  knowing  myfelf.  The 
other  evening  I  ilrayed  into  the  £elds,  and,  plea- 
fing  myfelf  with  that  variety  of  ojbjefts  tiiat  pre- 
fented  themfelves  on  every  fide,  night  overtook  me 
before  I  was  aware.  The  whole  face  of  the  ground 
was  foon  overfpread  with  fliades,  only  jsl  few  of 
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the  lofty  eminences  were  clothed  with  ftreaming 
filver,  and  the  tops  of  the  waving  groves,  and 
fummits  of  the  mountains,  were  irradiated  with 
the  fmiles  of  the  departing  day.  The  clouds, 
expanding  their  purple  wings,  were  tipped  with 
a  ray  of  gold,  while  others  reprefented  a  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  whofe  craggy  fummits  over- 
fhadowed  the  vales  below,  and  along  their  in- 
accefSble  fides  there  appeared  various  pits  and 
romantic  caves.  ^ 

A  calm  of  tranquillity  and  undifturbed'  repofe 
fpread  over  the  whole  fcene.  llie  gentle  gales 
fanned  themfelves  afleep,  fo  that  not  a  fingle  leaf 
was  in  motion':  echo  herfelf  flept  unmolefted, 
and  the  expanded  ear  could  only  catch  the  liquid 
lapfe  of  a  murmuring  ftream.  ITie  beafts  de- 
parted to  their  graffy  couch,  and  the  village 
fwains  to  their  pillows;  even  the  faithful  dog 
forgot  his  poft,  and  flumbered  with  his  mafter. 

Darkncfs  was  now  at  its  .height,  and  the  dif- 
ferent obje£ts  were  only  rendered  vifible  by  the 
faint  glimmering  of  the  ftars.  This  folemn  fcene 
brought  to  my  remembrance  the  terrors  which 
often  invade  timorous  minds.  "  This  (faid  I  to 
myfelf)  is  the  time  when  the  ghofts  are  fuppofed 
to  make  their  appearance,  and  fpirits  vifit  the 
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folitary  dwellings  of  the  dead.  But  what  flioald 
terrify  me,  when  I  know  I  am  encompaffed  by 
the  hand  of  my  Maker,  and  that  in  a  (hort  time  I 
(hall  enter  a  whole  world  of  unbodied  beings  ? 
Nor  is  it  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  numbers 
of  invifible  beings  are,  at  this  inftant  patroling 
the  fame  retreat,  and  joining  with  me  in  con- 
templating the  works  of  the  Almighty  Creator.'* 

While  I  was  thus  reflefting  on  the  exceflive 
timidity  that  poffeffes  many  people's  mind,  when 
the  fable  curtain  of  the  night  is  drawn,  the  moon 
darted  her  filver  rays  from  the  eaftern  part  of 
the  horizon,  and  difpelled  the  veil  from  the 
countenance  of  nature.  Every  objeft  appeared 
more  delicately  {haded,  and  arrayed  in  fofter 
charms.  This  beautiful  profpe£l,  more  various 
than  fancy  itfelf  can  paint,  brought  to  my  mind 
that  beautiful  night-piece  in  Homer  : 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  hcav'n's  clear  azure,  fpreads  a  facred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  viyid  planets  roll. 
And  ftars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  flied. 
And  tipt  with  filver  ev'ry  mountains*  head : 

Then 
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Then  (hifte  the  vales,  the  rdcks  in  profpeft  rife, 
A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  tlie  Ikies ; 
The  corlfcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight. 
Eye  the  bhie  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufeful  Bght. 

Bfy  thoughts  were  recalled  from  thcfe  pleafing 
ideSis  by  the  noife  proceeding  from  the  fteps  of 
an  ancient  inhabitant  of  a  neighbouring  cottage: 
his  face,  though  wrinkled  with  age,  had  in  it 
fomefbiflg  majeftic,  and  his  hoary  locks  flowed 
loofely  over  his  ihouWers.  He  feemed  furprized 
kt  feeing  me  alone  in  the  fields,  and,  when  he 
niidetftood  that  the  Contemplation  of  the  ftupen- 
dons  t^'ork^  of  my  Maker  h^d  alone  detained  me, 
he  was  filled  with  admiration.  "  Son,  (faid  he,) 
1  have  for  near  fifty  years  been  an  inhabitant  of 
yoitder  cottage :  my  yoiith  was  indeed  fquandered 
in  purfuing  the  faftiionabld  amtffements  df  the 
age  ;^  but  finding,  on  mature  refleftion,  that  tfae 
pleafure  only  confifts  in  treading  the  paths  of 
virtue,  I  abandoned  the  deceitful  purfuits  of  the 
world,  and  retired  to  this  folitary  cottage,  where 
I  have  continued  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  Here 
I  can  contemplate  the  wonders  of  my  Creator, 
and  rejoice  in  a  firm  hope  of  a  happy  eternity. 
Is  it  tK)t  furprizing  to  think  that  mortals  can  be 
pleafed  with  the  ample  dimenfions  of  Ranelagh's 
dome,  or  the  gay  illuminations  of  Vaui^ball  grove, 
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and*  not  be  touched  with  trartfport  at  the  ftu- 
pendous  difplay  of  Omnipotent  Ikill?  At  the  au- 
guft  grandeur  and  ihining  ftatelinefs  of  the  firma- 
ment, that  fonns  an  alcove  for  ten  thoufand  worlds, 
and  is  ornamented  with  millions  of  eternal  lu- 
minaries  ?  This  muft  furely  betray  not  only  a  to-. 
tal  difregard  of  the  Great.  Creator,  but  the  mod 
abje£t  littlenefs  of  mind,  and  the  utmoft  poverty 
W^  genius.  Four-fcore  years  have  revolved  fince 
I  firft  breathed  the  vital  air:  fuch  a  term,  to 
unthinking  yoirth,  may  feem  of  a  prodigious 
length ;  hours  crowded  behind  hours  exhibit  an 
extenfive  plan,  and  flatter  us  with  a  lohg  pro- 
greffion  of  pleafures :  but  how  Ih'ort  and  fcanty 
to  one  who  has  made  the  experiment !  It  was, 
methinks,  but  yefterday,  that  I  abandoned  the 
gay,  and  retired  to  this  lonely  habitation,  and  I 
muft  fhortly  refign  both  for  the  fleep  of  death. 
As  foon  as  we  are  born,  we  draw  nearer  to  eur 
end ;  and  liow  fmall  is  the  interval  between  the 
cradle  and  the  tomb  ?  A  few  rmnutes  pafled^ 
and  we  plunge  into  eternity;  and  on  this  in- 
confiderable  portion  alone  depends  our  final 
felicity.  Defer  not,  therefore,  my  fon,  one  An- 
gle moment  to  cultivate  a  correfpondence  with 
the  condefcending  Deity,  and  tafte  the  pleafures 
of  Divine  Friendfliip.  Then  (hall  death,  when- 
ever he  approaches,  be  ftripped  of  his  terrors,  and 
G  th# 
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the  grave  become  a  manfion  of  tranquillity. 
Hark !  the  death-bell  from  yonder  tower,  laden 
with  heavieft  accents,  faddens  the  airf  It  gives 
notice  to  furviving  inortals  that  the  laft  enemy 
has  begun  the  chace,  and  has  even  now  laid  one 
of  our  neighbours  in  the  duft.  It  is  therefore 
high  time  for  us  to  cultivate  good  works,  and 
fow  the  feeds  of  virtue,  that  eternity  may  yield  us 
a  joyful  harveft.-^Farewell,  my  fon;  reflefil  oft 
thefe  obfervations  of  mature  age,  and  purfue  the 
path  that  leads  to  the  regions  of  everlafting  fe^ 
licity." 


THE  GENEROUS  SULTAN. 

AN    EASTERN    TALE. 

SHAH  Abbas,  fultan  of  Perfia,  fwayed  the 
fceptre  of  his  anceftors  with  wifdom  and 
magnanimity ,  his  enemies  trembled  at  his  name, 
and  his  fubjefts  revered  his  power,  and  bleffed 
his  bounty.  The  luxuries  of  the  eaft  fupplied 
his  table,  and  the  beauties  of  Circaffia  filled  his 
feraglio.  He  governed  his  people  with  juftice, 
enafted  fage  laws,  and  extended  his  generoiity  to 
tlie  remoteft  parts  of  his  dominions. 

After 
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After  feveral  fuccefsfiil  wars  in  which  he  had 
engaged  to  defend  the  juft  rights  of  Perfia,  he 
reftored  peace  to  his  country,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  palace,  to  enjoy,  in  undifturbed 
eafe,  the  pleafures  of  that  tranquiUity  and  plenty, 
which  by  his  martial  labours  he  had  procurred  for 
his  people 

One  day,  while  he  was  in  his  feraglio,  and 
furveyed  the  lovely  females  by  whom  he  was  fur- 
rounded,  he  obferved  one  of  them,  of  extreme 
beauty,  who  appeared  funk  in  grief  and  melan- 
choly; defpondence  fat  on  her  cheek,  and  the 
tear  gliftened  in  her  eyes.  At  the  approach  of 
the  powerful  lord  of  the  half  of  Afia,  fhe  fcarcely 
deigned  to  raife  her  head,  but  appeared  aban- 
doned to  fadnefs,  and  overwhelm^  with  forrow 
and  defpair. 

The  Sultan,  awhile,  viewed  her  with  ad- 
miration. The  beauties  of  her  tranfcendent 
form  and  countenance  out  fhone  the  charms  of 
her  companions  around  her,  as  the  filver  beam  of 
the  luminary  of  night  dims  the  luftre  of  the  hoft 
of  heaven.  Her  grief  added  the  divine  and  in- 
expreflible  grace  of  fenfibility.  Her  inattention 
to  the  prefence  of  her  fovereign  had  alfo  its  effeft ; 
and,  inftigated  at  once  by  admiration  and  curio- 
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fity,  he  gave  h^t  the  fignal  to  Attend  him  to  a 
private  apartment. 

When  therei  he  thus  addreffed  hQr : — **  I  per- 
ceive that  you  are  agitated  by  anxiety  and  fear ; 
imagine  not,  feireft  creature,  that  you  are  fallen 
into  the  power  of  fome  ferocious  and  irrational  ani* 
mal,  eager  to  gratify  its  paffion,  and  regardlefs 
alike  of  juftice  ^d  geoerofity.  While  I  furvey 
the  beauty  Avhich  nature  has  fo  laviflily  bellowed 
upon  you,  I  feel  myfdf  reftrained  by  a  fecret  awe, 
fix>m  violating  the  ijioft  lovely  of  her  works,  and 
excited  by  an  irrefiftible  ifnpulfe  to  employ  my 
power  to  promote  your  happinefs,  and  change 
your  grief  into  joy.  Speak  to  me,  therefore, 
with  confidence  :  unfold  to  me  your  whole  hif- 
tory,  ^nddifcJI^fe  your  whole  foul.  Ifwear,  by 
our  Prophet,  that  in  me  you  fhall  find,  not  a  vio- 
lator, but  a  friend  and  proteftor.  Moft  unworthy 
were  I  of  my  power  and  exalted  ftation,  werd  it 
ppigj^le  that  I  Ihouldfee  you  even  appear  to  fiif* 
fpr„  and  not  enquire  the  caufe,  or,:  knowing  that 
you  had  caufe  for  forrow,  not  endeavour  to  re^ 
dr^ft  ypiir  wrongs,  or  foothe  your  affliction,  as; 
far  4s  in  my  power.  Again,  therefore,  I  com- 
mand you,  I  entreat  you,  to  unfold  to  me  all  youP 
JftQry,  and  all  your  forrows.  Ifi  ili  is  in  my  power 
to  grant  jroujcliefi  they  aw  at  an  dndj  if  not, 
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my  heart  fhall  at  lealli  fympathize'witii  you  in  yow 
fufFerings.'* 

At  this  addrefs,  the  aftonifhed  Selima  raifeid  het 
beauteous  eyes,  which  now  gliftened  with  hope 
and  efteem;  and  kneeling  befoiie  her  geneiKms 
fovereign,  Ihe  thus  began ; 

"  The  words  of  my  Lord  are  reviving  to  hid 
forrowful  handmaid,  as  the  dtew  of  the  morning 
to  the  rofe  of  Erivan.  They  inftil  confolatioa 
into  my  heart,  and  open  my  lips  to  declare  my 
griefs: — I  was  bom,  far  from  the  (plendors  of  your 
court,  in  the  fruitful  plains  of  Circaflia,  and  paflfed 
the  morning  of  my  life  in  chearfulnefs  and  fim- 
plicity.  My  heart  was  a  ftratiger  to  care  or 
ambition,  and  acquainted  only  \^thv  the.  lw«et 
enjoyments  of  friendfliip  and  affe£Hon.  I  was 
the  delight  of  my  fond  parents,  and  they  were 
mine.  Unreftrained  by  the  more  rigid  cuftom  of 
the  eaft,  as  I  wa&  not  bom  to  riches  or  honours^ 
I  and  my  companions  bounded  over  the  fmiling 
meadows  as  the  gazelles  traverfe  the  extenfive 
plains.  In  thefe  excurfions  I  frequently  faw  Sa- 
dak,  a  youth  of  my  cpuntryy — ^a  youth,  in.  his 
pcrfon  blooming,  as  the  newly  opening  flowerj 
said  in  his  manners  generous  as  the  bounty  of 
heaven. — Sadak>  who  preferved  the  life  of  s^ 
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father.— Sadak,  who  fondly  loved  me.  We  were 
to  have  been  united  in  the  tendered  bonds ;  but 
the  reputation  of  my  beauty  prevented  my  hap- 
pinefs,  by  treachery  and  abufed  power,  I  have 
been  brought  to  your  feraglio.  How  often  have 
I  curfed  my  fatal  charms,  if  indeed  I  poflefs  them  ; 
for  Sadak  would  love  me  without  beauty !  If  ever 
I  regain  the  tranquillity  of  my  former  life, — ^if 
ever  I  am  reftored  to  true  happinefs, — it  muft  be 
the  efFeft  of  your  boundlefs  generofity.  The 
beauty  of  the  Houris  of  Paradife  is  the  due  of 
my  Lord :  but  the  woman  who  can  no  longer 
command  her  heart  ought  vnot  to  receive  his  at- 
tention." 

*^  Excellent  creature,"  exclaimed  the  Sultan ; 
"  monarchs,  wanting  a  treafure  like  thee,  are  in- 
deed poor.  Yet  Ihalt  thou  be  reft6red  to  the  fimple 
happinefs  thou  haft  wifely  chofen;  nor  (halt 
thou  be  feparated  from  that  youth  whom  thou 
haft  honoured  with  thy  praife  and  invaluable 
afFeftion," 

Scarcely  had  the  Sultan  left  the  feraglio  when 
he  was  informed  that  a  youth,  apparently  of  no 
very  high  rank,  had  demanded  to  fee  him,  alledg- 
ing  that  he  had  fomething  to  communicate  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  which  he  would  not  confkie 
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to  any  other  perfon.    The  Sultan  hnmediately 
gave  orders  that  he  fliould  be  admitted. 

The  youth  entered,  kneeled  before  the  fove- 
^eign  of  Perfia,  and  thus  addreffed  him  : — *^  May 
the  monarch,  whofe  beneficence  is  equal  to  his 
power,  long  fway  the  fceptre  over  a  happy  and 
grateful  people.  But  royal  beneficence  cannot 
extend  to  all,  and  power  is  too  frequently  abufed. 
May  his  fublime  majefty  condefcend  to  hear  my 
complaint.  Your  officers,  afting  without  your 
knowledge,  have  afted  unworthy  "your  high  cha- 
ja6ler.  They  have  carried  away,  by  treachery 
and  force,  the  beauteous  flower  of  our  country, 
the  delight  of  her  fond  parents,  the  joy  of  the 
fond  eyes  of  her  lover : — Selima,  the  beauteous, 
the  unrivalled  Selima,  is  in  your  feraglio  :  I  know 
fhe  is  there  unwillingly :  reftore  her,  O  !  reftore 
her,  moft  gracious  fovereign  !'*  .  "  Youth,"  replied 
the  Sultan,  "  knoweft  thou  what  thou  aikeft  ? 
Selima  is  more  lovely  than  the  Houris,  and 
wifdom  and  tendernefs  are  enthroned  in  her 
heart." 

*^  I  know  it  well,"  replied  the  petitioner :  "  I 
have  alfo  heard  of  the  juftice,  the  generofity,  and 
the  magnanimity  of  the  illuftrious  Shah  Abbas.'' 

^'But; 
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^'  But  wliy/'  replied  Ae  Sultan»  *^  are  monarch^ 
raKed  above  others,  but  to  chufe  their  pleafures, 
and  to  have,  their  enjoyments  preferred  to  thofe 
of  their  fubjeas?" 

'  **  The  true  pleafure  of  the  noble  mind,  whether 
4E>f  monarch  orpeafant,"  replied  the  youth,  "  is  to 
4io  good,  to  aO:  with  juftice,  and  exercife  bene- 
ficence :  every  pleafure  incompatible  with  thefe 
is  unworthy  not  only  of  the  monarch  but  the 
man.** 

"  Your  fentiments  are  generous,"  replied  the 
Sultan,  **  and  your  petition  is  granted.  You  (hall 
receive  Selima,  of  whom  you  appear  nearly  the 
^qddL  Remain  at  my  coifrt,  and  I  will  try  your 
abilities  hi  fome  employment.'* 

Thus  was  Selima  reftored  to  Sadak :  they  were 
united  and  happy ;  and  the  Sultan,  after  hiving 
tried  the  fidelity  and  abilities  of  the  youth  in  of- 
fices of  inferior  importance,  advanced  him  by  de- 
grees, until  he  became  his  confidential  faVourite, 
and  one  of  his  principal  minifters,  rewarded  by  a 
continual  acceffion  of  wealth  and  honours^ — of 
wealth,  which  he  liberally  expended  for  the 
good  of  the    country  at  large, — and  honours, 
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•^hich  reflefted  a  luftre  on  the  dlfcemment  o£ 
his  fdVereigtt,  itid  his  own  abilities  ahd  virtue. 


THE  VISION  OF  HASSA!^. 

AK  ORIBKTAL    TALE. 

HAiSSAN,  the  merchant,  having  through  the 
favour  of  Alia,  and  an  unexampled  in- 
duftry,  accumulated  an  immenfe  fortune,  in  the 
'  prime  of  life,  declined  the  fatigues  of  commerce 
for  the  luxury  of  fplendor,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
eafe. 

His  palace  fe€med  the  feat  of  enchantment ; 
his  haraiii  was  filled  with  the  choice^  beauties^ 
and  his  banquets  were  worthy  a  potentate.  Th^ 
founds  of  miiiic  and  dancing  were  continually 
heard  in  his  haft,  all  who  came  were  welcome ; 
and  the  refidence  of  Haffan  was  fignalized  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Manjitm of  Hofpitality.'  Every 
Kstit  bowed  a^  he  palTed ;  his  name  was  celebrated 
ki  fdngs  I  aiid  the  prayei:s  of  the  poor  were  eon- 
tinaally  o^ared  tip  for  his  welfare.  Every  thing 
^bdut  him  WQf 6  the  appearance  of  felicity ;  hk 
fuperior$  courted  him;  his  equals  flattered  and 
H  envied 
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envied  him;  and  his  inferiors  fought  his  pa- 
tronage, in  preference  to  that  of  princes.  All 
were  aftoniihed  at  his  magnificence^  and  all 
united  in  pronouncing  him  h4iippy. 

But  Haffan  was  an  inftance  that  the  eftimates 
of  mortals  are  generally  erroneous.  On  a  fudden, 
an  extreme  languor  poffeffed  him.  He  found 
not  pleafure  among  his  women ;  retired  from  the 
banquet  difgufted;  and  heard  the  voice  of  adula- 
tion unmoved.  Mufic  could  no  longer  lull  him 
.  to  repofe ;  he  was  abfent  by  day,  and  reftlefs  by 
night.  In  vain  he  affe£led  the  alacrity  of  chear- 
fulnefs  \  for  his  countenance  difplayed  the  fettled 
gloom  of  melancholy  and  diffatisfaftioh. 

In  this,  difpofition  of  mind,  reclined  on  his 
fofa,  he  was  ruminating  on  the  uncertainty  and 
fubtilty  of  happinefs,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
violent  clap  of  thunder,  and  in  a  moment  a  fu- 
pernatural  form  flood  before  him. 

*^  Haffan,"  faid  the  fpirit,  in  an  encouraging 
,tone,  '*  attend!  I  am  the  Genius  of  Inftruftions 
*the  bountiful  and  omnifcient  Alia  has  feen  thy 
diflatlsfaaion,  and  has  permitted  me  to  direft 
tlte^'in'thy  fearch  after  happinefs.  Mark  well 
t\'hat  is  before  thee  1" 
A 
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A  plain,  bordered  on  each  fide  by  a  thick 
wood,  and  enchantingly  diverfified  with  fruit- 
trees  and  flowers,  was  extended  to  his  view ;  fo 
large,  that  a  temple  at  the  farther  end  was 
fcarcely  difcemible,  to  which  a  niimerous  quan- 
tity of  children,  who  inftantly  made  their  ap- 
pearance, were  direfted  by  a  venerable  perfonage ; 
and  warned  againft  turning  out  of  the  path,  or 
flopping  by  the  way,  excepting  to  refrefli  them- 
felves  with  the  fruits  or  flowers  growing  im- 
mediately on  its  borders;  which  they  were 
allowed  to  do,  as  the  journey  was  both  long  and 
fatiguing,  in  confequence  of  bogs  and  brambles 
frequently  obftruSing  the  way. 

The  majority,  however,  inftead  of  attending 
to  the  injunftion,  difperfed  at  random  over  the 
plain,  amufing  themfelves  with  flying  kite^  catch- 
ing butterflies,  blrnd-man*s  buflf,  leap  frog,  hunt 
the  flipper,  and  many  other  juvenile  fports. 
Some  gathered  nofegays,  while  others  culled  the 
moft  beautiful  flowers  to  ornament  their  hairj 
and  fom^  greedily  devoured  the  various  fruits, 
ivhile  others  filled  their  pockets  with  them.  Many, 
neverthelefs,  feemed  to  obey  the  command  given 
them.  But  the  greater  part  of  thefe  were  feduced 
from  the  path,at  various  ftages  of  the  journey :  fome, 
to  go  over  to  former  companions ;  others,  attrafted 
by  the  luxuriant  appearance  of  fonie  particular 
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fyecies  of  fruit,  or  tlie  variegated  tints  of  a  glaiing 
flower :  and  few,  indeed  were  they  who  reached 
the  temple.  Tliefe  had  fgj^rcely  entered,  when 
from  the  two  woods  ruibed  out  a  large  troop  of 
beafts  of  prey,  while  the  air  darkened  with  in- 
numerable defcending  vultures  ;^id  every  other 
defcription  of  carnivorous  birds.  TTiey  im- 
mediately attacked  the  juvenile  multitude  -,  who, 
defencelefs  as  they  all  were,  fled  every  way  to 
avoid  them..  A  few  took  refuge  in  a  miferabte 
hovel,  op  the  right  Ade  of  the  plain.  ^  wd  many 
fought  the  woods,  whither  they  vere  iaft^atly 
purfued.  Of  thefe  who  could  not  efcapie,  fpnae 
were  left  dead  on  the  plain ;  others  fliockuagly 
mangled,  on  whom  the  birds  and  fmaller  be^s 
t?e|^n  immedia^tely  to  g^<,U  their  q^nUfVoro^w  ^ap* 
p^tites,  while  the  larger  b^aiU  da^agg^d  thoir 
^nfortu^ato  vi£tims  inta  th?  w^od;&,  to.  devour 
them,  ajt  leifure,  in  tljeir  den^- 

^^Wha^t  imv^"  exQlaiffyd  th?  a^oi^^ 
Haflgn*  '*^  the  fcen/^  b^re^0j€^?"-T-**  Wh«t  <hQii 
h^ft  feen,"  r^pKed  the  G^nius^  "  i»a  piQiw^  <rf 
b,WT3iaii  life  %  the  plaib^  i$  the  worl^b.  a^  the^  c^ 
dre?  are  its^  inhabitanj^r  Th^  t«^pJe  tQ,  wbieh 
they  wer^direfted  b)?  the  %e>  Wi^drwi,  i$»that 
•f  Virti^e,  the  only  r^fitisnceo^'  H^ppjn^j  aod 
tb^hpyel;  fi;Q]^\^t^i;^,^f9?^  i&^^fi^ 
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paflage  into  the  tempk,  tke  abode  ofRepeiiUsace^ 
Happinefs  is  tho  wiverikl  hopeof  mankind  j  yelj 
IQke  the  Jittk  children  who  difobeyed  the  com* 
fiotand  given  thei»,  they  perverfely  feek  it  in  the 
rounds  of  folly^  and  the  gratification  of  fenfe : 
thence  the  various  cares  and  difeafes  reprefented 
liy  the  birds  and  beafts  of  prey^  v^rhidi  render 
ttfe  ^  burden  to  faine>  deftroy  it  in  others,  and 
mp^l  many  to  waivler  in  the  horrid  woods  of 
madnefs  and  defpair.  Such  has  been  thy  purfuit 
after  happinefs.  Then  induftry  was  prompted 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  the  defire  of  riches, 
for  the  purpofes  of  fenfuality ;  vanity  has  made 
the  profufe,  and  thou  baft  extended  ihj  pa* 
Irona^  to  obtain  tbede^icaible  incenfe  ofJervile 
adukition.  The  countenance  of  princes^i  amdthe 
homage  of  the  herd,  at  firft  inflated  thy  littfe^ 
mind  ^  and  novelty  made  thee  experience  a  de^ 
ceitful  fatisfafilion.  But  the  charm  is  removed ! 
thy  fenfes  are  palled  with  excefs  5  -adulation  is 
become  familiar;  and  thou  haft  reaped  nothing 
from  the  company  of  the  great,  but  the  envy  of 
thofe  with  whom  it  was  thy  intereft  to  have  pre- 
ferved  a.  confidence,  lliou  haft  flatterers  with- 
out friends,  and  plenty  without  enjoyment; 
hmice  melancholy  lowers  on  thy  countenawe,  and 
difcontent  preys  on  thy  heart.  Know,  tben> 
whafe^vet  is  undertaken  vd^out  a  view  ^  pro^ 
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rtoting  the  iiitererts  of  virtue,  mufl:  heceSarily 
end  in  difappointment  and  chagrin.  Such  is 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  frdm  the  fcene  thou  haft 
contemplated:    be    wife,    obferve    if,    and    be 

happy."     ' 

!    •      ■  •'        • 

Hefe  the  Genius  withdrew,  in  a  blaze  of  ef^ 
fujgence  I  and  the  fuh-beaili^,  at  that  moment 
playing  on  the  eyes  of  Haff^,  a\vaked  him  frcmi 
his  profitable  vifion* 

.  He  proftrated  himfelf  in  grateful  adoratioa 
before  the  mdulgent  Alia ;  conformed  his  Hfe  ta 
the  precepts  of  the  Genius  5  and-  enjoyed,  to  a 
good  age,  the  felicity  which  he  had  been  told 
it  would  produce,  and  which  will  feldom  or  never 
fail  to  refuk  ftom  an  uniform  adherence  to  fimilar 
purfmts;     : 


ANECDOTE 

KIITY  Clive  and  Quiri  were  invariable 
green-room  foes:  whether  he  had  met 
wit])  a  rebuff  in  paying  his  addrefles  to  her  in  the 
juvenik  part  of  his  life^  or  whether  this  antipathy 
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,arofe  from  fpleen  and  dratoatic  jealoufy,  we  can- 
not determine.  One  night  Quln,  who  had  been 
gormandizing  at  a  turtle  feaft,  fell  feft  afleep  in 
the  fettee,  and  fnored  fo  outrageoufly,  that  he 
*  might  be  heard  acrofs  the  ftage,  in  one  of  Kate^s 
moft  favourite  airs.  Upon  her  return  flie  made 
heavy  complaint  of  the  ill  treatment  (he  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  concluded  with  advifing 
him  to  take  a  ftall  in  the  next  ftable  he  met. 
"  Madam,  (faid  Quin,)  I  advife  you  to  take  a 
lodging  at  the  next  gin-lhop;  and  though  you 
breathe  it  at  every  pore,  it  need  not  be  known  to 
all  the  neighbourhood,  bow  often  your  inaiil 
went  with  the  fnug  bottle,  to  the  nominal  wine- 
vaults,  but  real  gin-fhop/* 


LOVE  WITHOUT  HOPE. 

^^  /^NCE  more  we  tread,  on  Englifli  ground," 
V^  faid  the  young  Baron  De  Courcy,  to  his 
friend  Carleton,  as  they  ftepped.  from  the  veffel 
which  had  brought  them  from  the  Continent* 
*'  From  hence  the  caftle  of  Lord  Palmerton  15 
fome  eight  or  ten  miles^diftant ;  for  v^hich  placeV 
after  having  taken  a  little  refreflimeirt,  I  will 
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fhape  my  couife,  while  you  pur  foe  youf  wa^  to 
London.  There,  as  I  dm  by  letter  informed, 
lives  the  lovely  widow  of  Ridley'^  deceafed 
lord ;  to  whom,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  her  father,  (he  gave  her  hand— *er  hedrt,  if 
I  may  truft  the  flattery  of  words,  was  whoHjr 
mine/* 

*  This  fudden  defertion  of  Italians  fliores,  then,** 
iaid  Carleton,  ^*is  to  receive  in  the  fair  one's 
breaft  the  fmotheted  flames  of  loVc  r  ''  Even  fo, 
my  friend.  And  tell  me  what  there  is  to  oppofe 
tl*e  completion  of  my  wifees.  Elinor  once  loved 
me,  and  perhaps  ftfll  breathes  a  figh  for  him  who 
fo  long  has  mourned  a  difappointed  pafHon.  Lord 
Palmerton  was  a  ftranger  to  the  affeSion  I  bore 
his  daughter,  and  in  ^ving  her  to  Lord  Ridley 
tvas  innocent  of  the  violence  he  did  to  her  Incli* 
nations.  But  come,  let  us  enter  this  inn,  and 
recruit  our  exhaufted  ^rits.'* 

The  tmion  of  Loi^  Ridley  witb  ElincJr,  was 
the  reafon  of  De  Courcy's  leaving  England ;  and 
&e  diflR>lution  of  that  tie  urged  his  return.  His 
arrivial  st  the  caftle  was  extremely  acceptable 
to  La4y  Ridley  5  who,  having  paflerf  her  year  of 
mooming^  had  for  feme  time  be^  peftered  l;rith 
the  addreffes  of  Ludlow,  Lofd  Ridley's  brother, 

who 
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vrho  viBS  palfionatety  fond  ^f  her/  and  though 
confcious  of  the  adlegalky  of  his  pafliQn^  foUnd  it 
too  violent  to  be  fubdued  by  reafon. 

.Lord  PalmertQH,  vrho  till  now  had  been  a 
firaiigerto  the  attachment  of  De  Courcy  to  his 
daughter,  afflenfced  to  the  Baron's  folicitaticms ; 
and,  in  a  <:onverfatioh  with  Elinor,  found  De 
CouEcy'sinforniatian confirmed.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  learned,  that  her  marriage  wkh  her  deceafed 
vlood,  was  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  not 
from  any  inclination  ^f  h&r  own. 

.Ludlow  finding  Kis  hopes  thus  .difappointed 
gave  a  looie  to  rage,  and  fwore  revenge  againft 
his  rival.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  he  met  the 
coulin  of  Lady  J^idley,  the  wily  Evelina :  whlo 
chefi/hiog  iahcrlbreaft  a  hopelefs  paffion  for  De 
Courcy,  took  advantage  of  Ludlow's  weaknefe, 
and  by  dark  and  diftant  hints,  raifed  in  his  per- 
tuzbed.mind  fufpicions  di{h<mourable  to  Elinor's 
virtue.  She  knew  his  credulous  and  unfufpe£ting 
mature  would  Mften  io  the  invidious  tale ;  and, 
while  his  mind  was  racked  by  paffion,  would 
ipToCbcirte  any  plotj  thatvvas  likely  to  prevent  the 
knionof  the  yoimg  widow  with  the  Baron.  Nor 
tdid  dhe  doubt  that  De  Coiircy  might  be  fo  far 
pcevailed^nto  believe  the  rumour^  4s  to  relate 
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it  to  Lord  Palmerton,  whofe  pride  would  take 
the  alarm,  and  break  off  the  match. 

On  the  fuccefs  of  this  infernal  fcheme  (he  built 
her  hopes  of  gaining  De  Courcy  for  herfelf. 
Xudlow's  attention  to  her  infinuation^  was  indeed 
a  favourable  omen.  *^  You  give  me  hopes,"  faid 
he,  "  that  this  hated  union,  near  as  it  appears, 
may  yet  be  prevented.  But  tell  me,  Evelina, 
from  whence  thofe  thoughts  arife  that  taint  her 
honour  with  fufpicion  ?  What  reafon  have  you  to 
think  (he  was  falfe  to  my  brother^s  bed  ?'^ 

"  You  may  remember,"  returned  the  artful 
Evelina,  "  that  fome  three  months  from  your  bro- 
ther's marriage,  the  Count  Orfini,  with  whom 
his  Lordfliip  became  acquainted  at  Florence,  ar- 
rived in  England." — ^*^I  do  well  Remember,"  faid 
Ludlow,  eagerly  liftening  to  the  treacherous  tale. 

"  The  marked  attention,"  refumed  Evelina, 
"  which  this  young  lord  paid  to  the  wife  of  his 
friend,  though  it  efcaped  the  notice  of  Ridley,  I 
watched  with  the  guarded  eye  of  confcious  fuf- 
picion." The  ill  ftate  of  your  brother's  health 
oftfen  confined  him  to  his  room.;  and  Elinor  and 
Orfini  frequently  ftrayed  by  themfelves  to  the 
remoteft  pdrts  of  the  plantations  which  fur- 
rounded 
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rounded  the  houfe.  Prompted  by  curiofity,  I 
one  morning  watched  their  fteps,  and  followed 
them  to  a  tuft  of  trees  that  formed  a  fmall  grove 
on  the  edge  of  the  park :  here  I  faw  them  In 
amorous  dalliance.  The  Count  was  feated  on  the 
turf  with  Elinor  on  his  knee :  one  arm  was  folded 
round  her  yielding  form;  and,  while  (he  hung 
with  winning  fondnefs  on  his  neck»  and  joined 
her  lips  to  his,  Orfini— " 

''  Damnation !"  exclaimed  the  enraged  Lud- 
low. *!  Here  ftay  thy  murdering  tale,  for  every 
word  ftrikes  daggers  to  my  heart.  Gurfed,  per-, 
fidious  woman!  were  thefe  wondrous  charms» 
thefe  outward  beauties,  only  given  to  lure  men 
to  ruin,  and  hide  the  foul  deformity  within  ?  By 
Heaven!  her  look  is  innocence  itfelf;  and  I 
would  have  pledged  my  life  that  her  mind  had 
been  as  pure,  as  free  from  fpot  or  blame,  as  her 
matchlefs  form  appears.  But,  fee  where  the  un- 
fufpefting  lover  comes.  It  were  fit  that  he 
fliould  know  the  virtues  of  his  intended  bride. 
Leave  me,  Evelina ;  but  yet  Ije  v^ithin  hearings 
that,  fhould  he  doubt,  you  may  confirm  the  tale 
I  mean  to  give  his  ear." 

Evelina  retired ;  and  De  Courcy,  with  a  fmile 
of  chearful^iels,  faluted  Ludlow.    <^  You  look 
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nperry,,  my  lord/'  faid  the  latter.  ^*  My  face, 
Ludlow,"  replied  De  Courcy,  "  j«  a  mirror, 
wherein  all  who  look  may  fee  what  pafibs  in  my 
mind.  If  the  iurface  is  poliflied,  clear^  and 
bright,  pleafure  revels  in  my  breaft ;  if  it  is  fuUen, 
overcaft  and  cloudy,  thei%  forrow  rankles  at  my* 
heart." 

"  Would  that  the  faces  of  aill  mankind  were. 
the  index  to  their  minds,"  returned  Ludlow; 
^^  we  then  might  guard  againii:  tibe  dsefigas  of 
knaves  But  as  it  is^,  my  ferd^^  we  are  oft^n 
tempted  to  our  ruin  by  the  refemblance  of  inno- 
qence.  For  inftance,  a  beautiful  woman  has  the 
appearance  of  innocence ;  (he  appears  pure  in 
thought,  conllant  in  affe6tion,  and  yet  fhe  may 
he  a  very  devil  mj  reality.  Where  Ihall  we  find 
niore  feem^ig  innocence  than  tbe  matchlefs. 
beauties  of  the  widowed  Elinor  dliclofe!  aisd 
yet~" 

^  ^  And  yet — ^What,  Sir?"  interrupted  De  Courcy^ 
his  eye^  darting  ragje,  and  Us  bredft  fwelling  with 
paffion^ 

*•  I  alk  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  faid  Ludlow. 
"  I  had  forgot  myfelf.  You  are  the  friend  of  my 
brother's  wife,  and  I  fhoidd  do  wrdng  to  injure 
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her  in  your  efteem."  Here  Ludlow  offered  td> 
retire ;  the  impatient  De  Courcy  feized  his  army 
and  held  him.  "  Stay  Sir,"  faid  he,  in  a  me- 
nacing tone;  **  think  not  to  efcape  me  thus. 
The  man  who  dares  to  fufpefil  the  virtue  of  lh« 
^oman  whom  I  love,  (hall  not  efcape  with  impu- 
nity ;  and  the  wretch  who  thus  loudly  taxes  her 
feme,  who  thus  meanly  blafts  with  fcandalous  en^ 
venomed  tongue  her  innocence,  has  ftill  lefs  claim 
to  forgirenefs.  Deny  what  thou  haft  faid ;  proclaim 
thyfelf  a  liar ;  or,  Jby  the  love  I  bear  the  de»- 
pbjedt  of  thy  foul  reproach,  thy  life  (hall — '* 

*<  What  my  lord,*^  interrupted  Ludlow,  dft 
Engaging  himfelf  fr6m  the  Baron ;  **.what,  I  dfc, 
have  I  faid,  that  I  fhouH  difovra  ?" 

**It  IS  true,"  faidDe  Courcy  *^  thou  haft  not 
yet  pronounced  the  fentence  that  damns  her 
honour,  but  thy  fpeech  plainly  indicates  that 
thou  fhinkeft  her  felfe/' 

•  ^I  do  indeed,  my  lord:  nay,  more — I  know 
it." 

^  Ha ! — ^know  it !  But  by  Heaven,  it  is  a  damned' 
faHhoOd^    mvelited  to  conceal  fome  black  ait- 
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tempt !  and  thou,  its  coiner,  art  the  verieft  villian 
my  foul  ere  knew     Draw,  caitiff,  draw !" 

"  You  will  not  find  me  tardy,  my  lord,*'  faid 
Ludlow,  drawing  his  fword,  and  placing  him- 
felf  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  "  And  now,  my 
lord,"  added  he,  "  fince  you  thus  urge  me  to  re- 
veal  her  guilt,  I  here  brand  her  with  a  ftrumpet's 
name;  and,  but  that  you  may  think  I  dread  your 
fword,  I  could  bring  a  living  witnefs  to  prove 
the  faa." 

De  Courcy,  fully  perfuaded  of  his  miftrefs's 
innocence,  would  have  proceeded  to  extremities, 
had  not  the  entrance  of  the  artful  Evelina  pre- 
vented him.  This  woman,  who,  like  Ludlow, 
loved  without  hope,  and  carelefs  whom  flie  fa- 
crificed  to  her  revenge,  confirmed  th^  affertions 
which  Ludlow,  from  her  inftruftions,  had  pro- 
nounced ;  and  recited  many  "  damning  proofs"  of 
Elinor's  incontinence.  De  Courcy  could  no  longer 
doubt  the  infidelity  of  Lady  Ridley ;  but  flew, 
with  maddening  rage,  to  Lord  Palmertgn,  and 
proclaimed  the  bafenefs  of  his  daughter.  Pal- 
merton  alarmed  for  the  honour  of  his  child  and 
that  of  his  family,  drew  on  the  Baron ;  but  be- 
fore they  had  engaged,  Ludlow,  having  di&; 
covered  the  perfidy  of  Evelina,  whofe  difappointed 
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love  had  forged  the  vicious  tale,  ruflied  into  the 
apartment,  and  declared  the  charge  to  be  falfe ; 
and  that,  urged  by  his  love  for  Elinor,  he  had 
framed  it  in  hopes  of  preventing  her  union  with 
De  Courcy. 

This  declaration  appeafed  the  wrath  of  Pal- 
merton,  and  made  happy  the  noble  De  Courcy. 
Inflant  orders  were  given  to  prepare  for  the  nup- 
tials, which  Lord  Palmerton  determined  fhould 
be  celebrated  on  the  morrow ;  and  Ludlow  was 
commanded  immediately  to  leave  the  caftle.  This 
violent  and  impetuoiis  man,  ftruck  with  rembrfe 
at  the  atrocity  of  his  conduQ:,  determined  to  obey 
the  commands  of  Palmerton,  and  ftudy  to  forget 
his  imprudent  and  illegal  paflion.  On  his  retreat 
from  the  caftle,  he  met  again  the  wily  Evelina, 
whom  he  reproached  for  the  impofition  (he  had 
praftifed  on  him.  Far  from  denying  the  falfliood, 
fhe  lamented  that  it  had  not  anfwered  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  it  was  defigned.  Her  own  hap- 
pinefs  was  loft,  and  fhe  eagerly  fought  the  de- 
ftruQion  of  that  of  her  rival.  She  called  Lud^^ 
low  a  cowardly  flave,  who  could  tamely  ftand 
by  and  behold  the  woman  whom  he  loved  in  the 
arms  of  another  man;  and,  by  other  artful  in- 
finuations,  urged  him  to  attempt  one  efficient 
ftroke  to  prevent  the  marriage  taking  place.  Lud- 
low 
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low  again  grew  defperate  at  the-diought;  anH, 
m&xuQcd  by  Evelina,  entered  tihe  hot^e  at  the 
clofe  of  day,  and  fought  the  chamber  of  EGoor^ 
determined  to  facrifice  her  to  his  rage.  Ap- 
proaching with  cautious  ftep,  he  heard  DeCourcy 
preffing  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart  to  forgive  the 
unkind  ilufpicions  which  he  had  been  taught  by 
.the  artifices  -of  others  to  entertain  againfl  ber  ho- 
nour; and  to  fan6lion^  with  her  afient,  the  day 
appointed  by  her  ^btiber,  for  the.  cdebratioQ  of 
their  nuptials. 

Ludlow,  whofe  paffions  had  been  railed  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  madnefs,  niihed  into  the  room, 
Jand  buried  his  dagger  in  the  £air  one's  heart.  De 
Courcy  drew  his  fword,  to  revenge  her  death ; 
but  Ludlow  had  already  fallen  by  his  own  hand. 
The  notfe  alarmed  the  family :  and,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  lights,  it  was  difcovered  that  the  de- 
ceitful Evelina  had  fallen  the  \iQim  df  her  own 
treachery  f  who,  by  Ludlow,  as  well  as  DerCourcy, 
bad  been  taken^fi^r  Lady  Ridley.  The  entrance 
-of  Palmerton  and  his  daughter  compleated  the 
hap^inefs  of  the  young  Baron.  Ludlow>'efliployed 
the  laft  remains  of  Hfe  in  imploring  the  forgive- 
nefs  of  Lord  Palmerton  and  the  lovers,  and  in 
ncknowledging  the  juftlce.of  S^xovid^ace.  De 
Courcy^  and  hisiorely  Eiinor  were^  ihortly  alber 

this 
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this  tragic  event,  united,  and  enjoyed  many  years 
of  uninterrupted  blifs,  of  blifs  due  to  their  vir- 
tue and  their  merits. 

Hence  the  reader  may  learn  the  fatal  effefts  of 
violent  paflion,  and  apply  to  his  mind  the  moral 
which  it  infers. 


THE  LIFE  OF  AGAMUS5 

AN  OLD  DEBAUCHEE. 

TO  indulge  that  refflefs  impatience  which 
every  man  feels  to  relate  incidents  by 
which  the  paflions  have  been  greatly  affefled,  and 
communicate  ideas  that  have  been  forcibly  im- 
preffed,  I  have  given  you  fome  account  of  my 
life,  which,  without  farther  apology  or  intro- 
du£lion,  may,  perhaps,  be  favourably  received  by 
the  public 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  very  young ;  and 

my  father,  who  was  a  naval  commander,   ^nd 

had,  therefore,  no  opportunity  to  fuperintend  ray 

conduct,  placed  me  at  a  grammar  fchool,  and 

K,  afterwards 
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afterwards  removed  me  to  the  Univerfity.  At 
fchool  the  number  of  boys  was  fo  great,  that  to 
regulate  our  morals  was  impoflible ;  and  at  the 
Univerfity,  even  my  learning  contributed  to  the 
diflblutenefs  of  my  mapners.  As  I  was  an  only 
child,  my  father  always  had  allowed  me  more  mo- 
ney than  I  knew  how  to  lay  out,  otherwife  than  in 
the  gratification  of  my  vices :  I  had  fometimes, 
indeed,  been  reftrained,  by  a  general  fenfe  o£. 
right  and  wrong ;  but  I  now  oppofed  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  confcience  by  the  cavils  of  fophiftry ; 
and  having  learned  of  fome  celebrated  philo* 
fophers,  as  well  ancient  as  modem,  to  prove  that 
nothing  is  good  but  pleafure,  I  became  a  rake 
upon  principle. 

My  father  died  in  the  fame  year  with  queen 
Anne,  a  few  months  before  I  became  of  age, 
and  left  me  a  very  confiderable  fortune  in  the 
funds.  I  immediately  quitted  the  Univerfity,  and 
came  to  London,  which  I  confidered  as  the  great 
mart  of  pleafure ;  and  as  I  could  afford  to  deal 
•  largely,  I  wifely  determined  not  to  endanger  my 
capital.  I  projefted  a  fcheme  of  life  that  was 
moft  agreeable  to  my  temper,  which  was  rather 
fedate  than  volatile,  and  regulated  my  expences 
with  the  OBconomy  of  a  philofopher.  I  found 
thut  my  favourite  appetites  might  be  gratified 

with 
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with  greater  convenience  and  lefs  fcandal,  in  pro- 
portion as  my  life  was  more  private:  inftead, 
therefore,  of  incumbering  myfelf  with  a  family, 
I  took  the  firft  floor  of  a  houfe  which  was  let  into 
lodgings,  hired  one  fervant,  and  kept  a  brace  of 
geldings  at  a  livery  liable.  *  I  conftantly  fre- 
quented  the  theatres,  and  found  my  principles 
confirmed  by  almoft  every  piece  that  was  re- 
prefented,  particularly  my  refolution  never  to 
marry.  In  comedy,  the  aftion  terminated  in. 
marriage ;  but  it  was  generally  the  marriage  of  a 
take,  who  gave  up  his  liberty  with  reluftance, 
as  the  only  expedient  to  recover  a  fortune; 
and  the  hufband  and  wife  of  the  drama  were 
wretches  whofe  example  juftified  this  reluftance, 
and  appeared  to  be  exhibited  for  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  warn  mankind,  that,  whatever  may  be 
prefumed  by  thofe  whom  indigence  has  made 
defperate,  to  marry  is  to  forfeit  the  quiet,  inde- 
pendence, and  felicity  of  life. 

In  this  courfe  I  had  continued  twenty  years, 
without  having  impaired  my  conftitution,  leflened 
my  fortune,  or  incumbered  myfelf  with  an  ille- 
gitimate offspring ;  when  a  girl  of  about  eighteen, 
juft  arrived  from  the  country  was  hired  as  a 
chariiber-maid  by  the  perfon  who  kept  the  houfe 
in  which. r lodged:  the  native  beauty  of  health 

and 
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and  fimplicity  in  this  young  creature,  had  fuch 
an  efFeft  upon  my  imagination,  that  I  praftifed 
every  art  to  debauch  her,  and  at  length  fucceeded. 
I  found  it  convenient  for  her  to  continue  in  the 
houfe,  and  therefore  made  no  propofal  of  re- 
moving her  into  lodgings:  but  after  a  few 
months  (he  found  herfelf  with  child ;  a  difcovery 
which  interrupted  the  indolence  of  my  fenfuality, 
and  made  me  repent  my  indifcretion :  however, 
as  I  would  not  incur  tny  own  cenfure  by  ingati- 
tude  or  inhumanity,  I  provided  her  a  lodging  and 
attendants ;  and  (he  was  at  length  delivered  of  a 
daughter.  The  child  I  regarded  as  a  new  encum- 
berance ;  for  though  I  did  not  confider  myfelf  as 
under  parental  or  conjugal  obligations,  yet  I 
could  not  think  myfelf  at  liberty  wholly  to 
abandon  either  the  mother  or  the  infant.  To  the 
mother,  indeed,  I  had  ftill  fome  degree  of  incli- 
nation ;  though  I  fhould  have  been  heartily  con- 
tent never  to  have  feen  her  again,  if  I  could  at 
once  have  been  freed  from  any  farther  trouble 
about  her ;  but  as  fomething  was  to  be  done,  I 
was  willing  to  keep  her  within  my  reach,  at  leaft 
till  (he  could  be  fubfervient  to  my  pleafure  no 
longer:  the  child,  however,  I  would  have  fent 
away ;  but  Ihe  entreated  me  to  let  her  fuckle  it, 
with  an  importunity  which  I  could  not  refift. 
After  much  thinking,  I  placed  her  in  a  little  fhop 

ia 
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in  the  fuburbs ;  which  I  furnifhed,  at  the  cxpence 
of  about  twenty  pounds^  with  chandlery  ware; 
commodities  of  which  fhe  had  fome  knowledge, 
as  her  father  was  a  petty  fhopkeeper  in  the 
country.  She  reported,  that  her  hufband  had 
been  killed  in  an  engagement  at  fea ;  and  that 
his  pay,  which  flie  had  been  impowered  to 
receive  by  his  will,  had  purchafed  her  ftock.  I 
now  thought  I  had  difcharged  every  obligation, 
as  I  had  enabled  her  to  fubfift,  at  lead  as  well 
as  (he  could  have  done  by  her  labour  in  the 
ftation  m  which  I  found  hers  and  as  often  as  I 
had  an  inclination  to  fee  her,  I  fent  for  her  to  a 
bagnio. 

But  thefe  interviews  did  not  produce  the  plea- 
fure  which  I  expected :  heraffedlion  for  me  was  too 
tender  and  delicate ;  (he  often  wept  in  fpite  of 
all  her  efforts  againft  it ;  and  could  not  forbear 
tilling  me  (lories  of  her  little  girl,  with  the  fond 
prolixity  of  a  mother,  when  I  wi(hed  to  regard 
her  only  as  a  miftrefs.  Thefe  incidents  at  once 
touched  me  with  compunction,  and  quenched  the 
appetite  which  I  intended  to  gratify :  my  vifits, 
therefore,  became  lefs  frequent:  but  (he  never 
lent  after  me  when  I  was  abfent,  nor  reproached 
me,  otherwife  than  by  tears  of  tendernefs  when 
fhe  faw  me  again. 

After 
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After  the  firft  year,  I  wholly  neglefted  her ; 
and  having  heard  nothing  of  her  during  the 
winter,  I  went  to  fpend  the  fummer  in  the 
country.  When  I  returned,  I  was  prompted 
rather  by  curiofity  than  delire  to  make  fome  en- 
quiry after  her ;  and  foon  learnt,  that  (he  had  died 
fome  months  before  of  the  fmall  pox,  that  the 
goods  had  been  feized  for  rent,  and  the  child 
taken  by  the  parifli.  At  this  account,  fo  fudden 
and  unexpected,  I  was  fenfibly  touched ;  and  at 
firft  conceived  a  defign  to  refcue  the  child  from 
the  hands  of  a  parifli  nurfe,  and  make  fome 
little  provifion  for  it  when  it  ihould  be  grown  up : 
but  this  was  delayed  from  day  to  day,  fuch  was 
the  fupinenefs  of  my  difpofition,  till  the  event 
was  remembered  with  lefs  and  lefs  fenfibility; 
and  at  length  I  congratulated  myfelf  upon  my 
deliverance  from  an  engagement  which  I  had 
always  confidered  as  refembling,  in  fome  degree, 
the  fliackles  of  matrimony.  I  refolved  to  incur 
the  fame  embarraffment  no  more,  and  contented 
myfelf  with  ftrolling  from  one  proftitute  to 
another,  of  whom  I  had  feen  many  generations 
perifli ;  and  the  new  faces  which  I  once  fought 
among  the  maflcs  in  the  pit,  I  found  with  lefs 
trouble  at  Cupor's,  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  and  in- 
numerable other  pUces  of  public  entertainment^ 

which 
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which  have  appeared  during  the  Jaft  twenty  years 
of  my  life. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  celebrated  my  fixtieth 
birth^day  with  fome  friends  at  a  tavern ;  and  as  I 
was  returning  to  my  lodgings,  I  faw  a  hackney 
coach  ftop  at  the  door  of  a  houfe  which  I  knew 
to  be  of  ill  repute,  though  it  was  private  and  of 
the  firft  clafs.  Juft  as  I  came  up,  a  girl  ftepped 
out  of  it,  who  appeared,  by  the  imperfe£l  glimpfe 
I  caught  of  her  as  fhe  paffed,  to  be  very  young, 
and  extremely  beautiful.  As  I  was  warm  with 
wine,  I  followed  her  in  without  hefitation,  and 
was  delighted  to  find  her  equally  charming  upon 
a  nearer  view.  I  detained  the  coach,  and  pro- 
pofed  that  we  ftiould  go  to  Haddock's :  fhe  hefi-* 
tated  with  fome  appearance  of  unwillingnefs 
and  confufion,  but  at  length  confented:  fhe 
foon  became  more  free,  and  I  was  not  lefs 
pleafed  with  her  converfation  than  her  perfon :  - 
I  obferved  that  fhe  had  a  foftnefs  and  modefly 
in  her  manner,  which  is  quickly  lyorn  off  by 
habitual  proflitution. 

,  We  had.  drank  a  bottle  of  French  wine,  ai]t<J 
were  prepared  to  go  to  bed,  when,  to  my  un- 
fpeakable  confufion  and  aflonifhment,   I  difco- 
v^red  a  mark  by  whichi  knew  her  to  be  my  child : ' 

for 
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for  I  remembered,  that  the  poor  girl,  whom  I  fo 
cruelly  feduced  and  neglefted,  had  once  told  me 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  flie  had  imprinted  the 
two  letters  oiF  my  name  under  her  little  Nancy's 
left  breaft,  which,  perhaps,  woujd  be  the  only 
memorial  (he  would  ever  have  of  a  father.     I  was 
inftantly  ftruck  with  a  fenfe  of  guilt  with  which 
I  had  not  been  familiar,  and,  therefore,  felt  all  its 
force.    The  poor  wretch,  whom  I  was  about  to 
hire  for  the  gratification  of  a  brutal  appetite, 
perceived  my  diforder  with  an  officious  folicitude, 
aiked  what  fudden  illnefs  had  feized  me ;  (he  took 
my  hand,  prelTed  it,  and  looked  eagerly  in  my  face, 
ftill  inqui(itive  what  could  be  done  to  relieve  me. 
I  remained  fometime  torpid :  but  was  foon  roufed 
by  the  reffeftion,  that  I  was  receiving  the  careflTes 
of  my  child,  whom  I  had  abandoned  to  the  loweft 
infamy,  to  be  the  (lave  of  drunkennefs  and  luft, 
and  whom  I  had  led  to  the  brink  of  inceft.     I 
fuddenly  ftarted  up ;  firft  held  her  at  a  diftance ; 
then  catching  her  in  my  arms,  ftrove  to  fpeak, 
but  burft  into  tears.     I  faw  that  (he  was  con- 
founded and  terrified ;  and  as  foon  as  I  could  recover 
my  fpeech,  I  put  an  end  to  her  doubts  by  reveal- 
ing the  fecret.     It  is  impo(fible  to  exprefs  the 
eifeft  it  had  upon  her :  (he  flood  motionlefs  a  few 
minutes;  then  clafped  her  hands  together,  and 
looked  up  in  an  agony,  which  not  to  have  feen  i^ 

not 
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not  to  conceive.  The  tears  at  length  ftarted  from 
her  eyes;  flie  recolle6ted  herfelf,  called  me  father, 
threw  herfelf  upon  her  knees,  embracing  mine, 
and  plunging  a  new  dagger  in  my  heart  by  afking 
my  bleffing. 

We  fat  up  together  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
which  I  fpent  in  liftening  to  a  ftory  that  I 
ftall  hereafter  communicate;  and  the  next 
day  I  took  lodgings  for  her  about  fix  miles  from 
town.  I  vifit  her  every  day  with  emotions  to 
which  ray  heart  has  till  now  been  a  ftranger,  and 
which  are  every  day  more  frequent  and  more 
ftrong.  I  propofed  to  retire  with  her  into  fome 
remote  part  of  the  country,  and  to  atone  for  the 
paft  by  the  future :  but  alas !  of  the  future  a  few 
years  only  can  remain ;  and  of  the  paft,  not  a 
moment  can  return.  What  atonement  can  I  make 
to  thofe,  upon  whofe  dafrghtersl  have  contri- 
buted to  pcTp^u^  that  calamity,  from  which,  by 
miracle,  I  have  refcued  my  own !  How  can  1  bear 
the  refleftion,  that  though  for  my  own  child  I 
had  hitherto  estprefled  lefs  kindnefs  than  brutes 
for  their  young ;  yet,  perhaps,  every  other  whom 
I  either  hired  of  feduced  to  proftitution,  have 
\>een  gwed  tt  in  the  itnbur  o£  parental  afie^'^on, 
till  tenFs  hav^  f^arted  to  the  eye;  had  been 
catehod  to  the  hof^tfx  wiUi  trapfporti  ui  tho 

L  prattling 
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prattling  fimplicity  of  infancy ;  had  been  watched 
in  ficknefs  with  anxiety  that  fufpended  flcep; 
bad  been  fed  by  the  toil,  of  induftrious  poverty, 
and  reared  to  maturity  with  hope  and  fear. 
What  a  monfter  is  he,  by  whom  thefe  fears  are 
verified,  and  this  hope  deceived !  and  yet,  fo 
dreadful  is  the  force  of  habitual  guilt,  I  fome- 
times  regret  the  reftraint  which  is  come  upon  me ; 
I  wiih  to  fink  again  into  the  flumber  from  which 
I  have  been  roufed,  and  to  repeat  the  crimes 
which  I  abhor.  My  heart  is  this  moment  burfting 
for  utterance :  but  I  want  words.     Farewell. 

Agamus. 


The  Cruelty  of  defertmg  Natural  Children^ 

And  the  DANGER  of 

SLIGHT  BREACHES  OF  DUTY. 
AGAMUS's  ACCOUNT  of  his  DAUGHTER : 

TranfcriUd  from  her  ozon  fFords,  as/oUows: 

THE  firft  fituation  that  I  remember  was  in  a 
cellar ;   where  I  fuppofe,  I  had  been  pla- 
ced by  the  parilh  (^cers,  with  a  woman  who 

kept 
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kept  a  little  dairy.  My  nurfe  was  obliged  to  be 
often  abroad,  and  I  was  then  left  to  the  care  of 
a  girl,  who  was  juft  old  enough  to  lug  me  about 
in  her  arms,  and  who,  like  other  pretty  creatures 
in  office,  knew  not  how  to  fliew  her  authority 
but  by  the  abufe  of  it.  Such  was  my  dread  of 
her  power  and  refentment,  that  I  fuffered  almoft 
whatever  flie  inflifted  without  complaint,  and 
when  I  was  fcarcely  four  years  old,  had  learnt  (6 
far  to  furmount  the  fenfe  of  pain,  and  fupprefs 
my  paffions,  that  I  have  b^en  pinched  black  and 
blue  without  wincing,  and  patiently  fuffered  her 
to  impute  to  me  many  trivial  mifchiefs  which  her 
own  perverfenefs  or  carelefTnefs  had  produced. 

This  fituation,  however,  was  not  without  its 
advantages ;  for  infiead  of  a  hard  crufl  and  fmall 
beer,  which  would  probably  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  my  fubfiflance,  if  I  had  been  placed 
with  a  perfon  of  the  fame  rank,  but  of  a  different 
employment,  I  had  always  plenty  of  milk ;  which, 
though  it  had  been  fkimmed  for  cream,  was, not 
four,  and  which  indeed  was  wholefome  food ; 
upon  which  I  throve  very  faft,  and  was  taken 
notice  of  by  every  body,  for  the  frefhnefs  of  my 
looks,  and  the  cleamefs  of  my  Ikin. 

Almoft 
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Almoft  as  foon  as  I  could  fpeaJc  plain^  I  w«« 
fent  to  the  parilh  fchool  to  leam  to  read ;  and 
thought  rayfelf  as  fine  in  my  blue  gown  and 
badge,  as  a  court  beauty  in  a  birth-night  fuit. 
The  miftrefs  of  the  fchool  was  the  widow  of  a 
clergyman,  whom  I  have  often  heard  her  men- 
tion with  tears,  though  he  had  been  long  dead 
when  I  firft  came  under  her  tuition,  and  left  her 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  made  her  folicit  an  em- 
ployment, of  which  before  Ihe  would  have 
dreaded  the  labour,  and  fcorned  the  meannefs. 
She  had  been  very  geiiteelly  educated,  and  had 
acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  literature  after 
her  marriage,  the  communication  of  which  en- 
livened their  hours  of  retirement,  and  afforded 
Inch  a  Cubje£i  of  converfation,  as  added  to  every 
qther  enjpyme&t  the  p}eafures  of  beneficence  and 
gratitude. 

Ther^  w^  (omething  in  her  manner,  whicb 
von  my  aflfe3ions  and  commanded  my  reverence! 
I  found  her  a  perfon  very  diflferent  from  my  nurfe  5 
qnd  I  watched  her  looks  with  fuch  ardour  and  at- 
tjpntion,  that  I  was  fometimes  able,  young  as  I 
wa5>  to  anticipate  her  commands*  It  was  natu- 
ral that  Ihe  fliould  love  )me  virtue  which  ftie  had 
produced,  nor  was  it  incongruous  that  (he  fhould 
*  reward 
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T€^ard  it.  I  perceived  with  inexpreffible  delight 
that  flie  treated  me  with  peculiar  tendernefs ;  and 
when  I  was  about  eight  years  <^d,  (he  offered  to 
take  my  education  wholly  upon  herfelf,  without 
putting  the  parifh  to  any  farther  charge  for  my 
maintalnance.  Her  offer  was  readily  accepted, 
my  nurfe  was  difcharged,  and  I  was  taken  honje 
to  my  miftrefs,  who  called  me  her  little  maid,  a 
name  which  I  was  ambitious  to  deferve,  becaufe 
flie  did  not,  like  a  tyrant,  exaft  my  obedience  as 
a  Have,  but  like  a  parent  invited  me  to  the  duty 
of  a  child.  As  our  family  confided  only  of  my 
miftrefs  and  myfelf,  except  fometimes  a  chair 
woman,  we  were  always  alone  in  the  intervals  of 
bufinefs;  and  the  good  matron  amufed  herfelf,  by 
inftrufting  me,  not  only  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  firft  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  in  various  kinds 
of  needle  work ;  and  what  was  yet  of  more 
moment,  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion, 
which  in  her  life  appeared  to  be  fo  amiable,  that 
I  wanted  neither  example  nor  motive.  She  alfo 
gave  me  fome  general  notions  of  the  decorum, 
praftifed  among  perfons  of  higher  clafs ;  and  I 
tvas  thus  acquainted,  while  I  was  yet  a  child, 
and  in  an  obfcure  ftation,  with  fome  rudiments  of 
good  breeding. 

* 
Before 
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Before  I  was  fifteen,  I  began  to  aflift  my  be- 
nefaflrefs  in  her  employment,  and  by  fome  plain 
work  which  (he  had  procurred  me,  I  fumiflied 
myfelf  with  decent  clothes.  By  an  infenfibJe  and 
fpontaneous  imitation  of  her,  I  had  acquired 
fuch  a  carriage,  as  gained  me  more  refpeft  in  a 
yard-wide  fluff,  than  is  often  paid  by  ftrangers  to 
an  upper  fervant  in  a  rich  filk. 

Such  was  now  the  fimplicity  and  innocence  of 
my  life,  that  I  had  fcarce  a  wilh  unfatisfied ;  and 
and  often  reflefted  upon  my  own  happinefs  with 
a  fenfe  of  gratitude  that  increafed  it.  But  alas ! 
this  felicity  was  fcarce  fooner  enjoyed  than  loft : 
the  good  matron,  who  was  in  the  moft  endearing 
fenfe  my  parent  and  my  friend,  was  feized  with  a 
fever,  which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  her  life, 
and  left  me  alone  in  the  world  without  alliance 
and  proteftion,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and 
diftrafted  with  anxiety.  The  world  indeed  was 
before  me,  but  I  trembled  to  enter  it  alone.  I 
knew  by  no  art  by  which  I  could  fubfift  myfelf, 
and  I  was  unwilling  to  be  condemned  to  a  ftate 
of  fervitude,  in  which  no  fuch  art  could  be 
learned.  I  therefore  applied  again  to  the  officers 
of  the  parifli,  who,  as  a  teftimony  of  refpcft  io 
my  patronefs,  condefcended  ftill  to  confider  me 

as 
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as  their  charge,  and  with  the  ufual  fum  bound 
me  apprentice  to  a  mantua-maker,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs,  of  which  indeed  fhe  had  but  little,  was 
among  perfons  that  were  fomething  below  the 
middle  clafs,  and  who,  as  I  verily  believe,  had 
applied  to  the  church-wardens  for  an  apprentice, 
only  that  flie  might  filence  a  number  of  petty 
duns,  and  obtain  new  credit  with  the  money  that 
is  given  as  a  confideration  for  neceffary  clothes. 

The  dwelling  of  my  new  miftrefs  was  two  back 
rooms  in  a  dirty  ftreet  near  the  Seven  Dials.  She 
received  me,  however,  with  great  appearance  of 
kindnefs ;  we  breakfafted,  dined,  and  fupped  toge- 
ther; apd  though  I  could  not  but  regret  the 
alteration  of  my  condition,  yet  I  comforted  my- 
felf  with  reflefting,  that  in  a  few  years  I'fhould 
be  miftrefs  of  a  trade  by  which  I  might  become 
independent,  and  live  in  a  manner  more  agreeable 
to  my  inclinations.  But  my  inderltures  were  no 
fooner  figned  than  I  fufFered  a  new  change  of 
.  fortune*  The  firft  ftep  my  miftrefs  took  was  to 
turn  away  her  maid,  a  poor  flave,  who  was  co- 
vered only  with  rags  and  dirt,  whofe  ill  qualities 
I  fooliflily  thought  were  the  only  caufe  of  her  ill 
treatment.  I  was  now  compelled  to  light  fires, 
go  of  errands,  wafli  linen,  and  drefs  vifluals, 
and,  in  fliort,   to  do  every  kind  of  houfehold 

drudgery^ 
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drudgery^  and  to  fit  up  half  the  night,  that  the 
talk  of  hemming  and  running  feams,  which  had 
been  affigned  me,  might  be  perfonned. 

Though  I  fuffered  a]l  this  without  murmur  or 
complaint,  yet  I  became  penfive  and  melancholy  ; 
the  tears  would  often  (leal  filently  from  my  eyes» 
and  my  mind  was  fometimes  fo  abftraded  in  the 
contemplation  of  my  own  mifery,  that  I  did  not 
hear  what  was  faid  to  me.     But  my  fenfibility  pro- 
duced  refentment,   inftead  of  pity;  my  melan- 
choly drew  upon  me  the  reproach  of  fullennefe  ; 
I  was  ftormcd  at  for  fpoiling  my  work  with 
fnivelling  I  knew  not  why,  and  threatened  that 
it  fliould  not  be  long  without  a  caufe ;  a  menace 
which  was  generally  executed  the  moment  it  was 
uttered  ;  my  arms  and  neck  continually  bore  the 
marks  of  the  yard,  and  I  was  in  every  refjpdft 
treated  with  the  mod  brutal  unkindnefs. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  applied  myfelf 
to  learn  the  bufinefs  as  my  laft  refource,  and  the 
only  foundation  of  my  hope.  My  diligence  and 
affidiiity  atoned  for  the  want  of  inflru3ion;  and 
it  might  have  been  truly  faid,  that  I  ftole  the 
knowledge  which  my  miftrefs  had  engaged  to 
commnnicate.  As  I  had  a  tafte  for  drefs,  I  re* 
commanded  myfelf  to  the  belt  cuftomers^  ^d 
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frequently  corrected  a' fault  of  wliich  they  com- 
plained, and  which  my  mifljrefs  wa§  not  able  to 
difcover.  The  countenance  and  courtefy  which 
this  gained,:  though  it  niore  encouraged  my  hope 
<rf  the  future^  yetjt  ipade  the  prefeot  fcfs  tolerable. 
My  tyrai^t  tijeat^d^me  with  yfet  mote  inhumanity, 
and  my  fufferings  were  fd  gi*eat,  thj^t  I  frequently 
meditated  an^eicape,  though  I  knew  not  whither 
to  go,  and  though  rfprefaw-  that  the  nK)ment  I 
became  a  fugitive,  lihouM  forfeit  i^ll  my  in tereft, 
juftify  evfety  complaint,  ^nd  incur  a  difgrace 
which.  I  could  n^er  obliterate. 

I  had  now  groaned  und^r  the  moft  cruel 
c^preffion  fomething  more  thaA  f&ujr  years;  the 
clothes  which  had  been  the  piQ-chafe  of  my  own 
money  I  had  worn  out ;  and  my  iniftiiefs  thought 
it  tier  intejreft  npt  to  furniflb  me  with  any  better 
th^n  wcH}ld  juft  ifrve  me  to  go  ouii  on  errands, 
and  follow  .her  with  a  bundle.  But  as  fo  much 
of  ipy  time  wais  pJifti  I  thought  ib  highly  reafon* 
$U#,  and  indeed  neceffary,  that  I  fliould  make  a 
mofe  decent;  appeamnce,  thatl  (hould  attend  the 
cuftomers,  take  their  orders  and  their  meafure, 
or.  at  lea*  fit  on  the  worlft  After  much  preme- 
dit^tkm,  and  many  attempts,  I  at  length  fur-^ 
moumt^d  i«y)ffcar$,  and  iii  fiicfa  terms  and  manned 
ad  {thought  feaft  likely  to  give  offehce>  I  entreated 
M  that 
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that  I  might  have  fuch  clothes  as  would  anfwer 
vthc  purpofe,  and  propofed  to  work  fo  many 
hours  extraordinary  as  would  produce  the  money 
they  would  coft.  But  this  requeft,  however  mo- 
deft,  was  anfwered  only  with  reproaches  and 
infult.  •*  I  wanted,  forfooth,  to  be  a  gentle- 
woman :  yes,  I  fhould  be  equipped  to  fet  up  for 
myfelf.  This  fhe  might  have  expcffted,  for  taking 
a  beggar  from  the  parilh :  but  I  fhould  fee  that 
ihe  knew  how  to  mortify  my  pride,  and  difap- 
point  my  cunning.**  I  was  at  once  grieved  and 
angered  at  this  treatment ;  and  I  believe  for  the 
firft  time  expreffed  myfelf  with  fome  indignation 
and  refentment.  My  refentment,  however,  (he 
treated  vdth  derifion  and  contempt,  as  an  impo- 
tent attempt  to  throw  off  her  authority;  and 
declaring  that  (he  would  foon  fhew  me  who  was 
miftrefs^  (he  ftruck  me  fo  violent  a  blow  that  I  fell 
from  my  chair.  Whether  (he  was  frighted  at  my 
fall,  or  whether  (he  fufpefted  that  I  (hould  alarm 
the.'houfe,  (he  did  hot  repeat  the  blow,  but  con- 
tented herfeJf  with  reviling  the  poverty  and 
wretchednefs  which  (he  laboured  to  perpetuate. 

-  I  burft  into  •  tears  of  angui(h  and  refentment, 
and  made  no  reply,  but  from  this  moment  my 
hatred,  became  irreconcileable,  and  T  fccretly  de- 
termiafid  at  all  events  to  cfcape  from  a  (kv«ry 
:  .7  which 
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Which  I  accufed  niyfelf  for  having  already  endured 
too  long. 

It  happened,  that  the  next  morning  I  was 
fent  with  fome  work  as  far  as  Chelfea :  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Upon  me,  who  had 
long  toiled  in  the  darknefs  and  fmoke  of  London, 
and  had  feen  the  fun  iliine  only  upon  a  chimney, 
or  a  wall,  the  frefhnefs  of  the  air,  the  verdure 
of  the  fields,  and  the  fong  of  the  birds,  had  the 
power  of  enchantment.  I  could  not  forbear  lin- 
gering in  my  walk :  and  eve:ry  moment  of  delay 
made  me  lefs  willing  to  return ;  not  indeed  by 
increafing  my  enjoyment,  but  by  fear:  I  was 
tenacious  of  the  prefent,  becaufe  I  dreaded  the 
future ;  and  increafed  the  evil  which  I  approached 
at  every  ftep  by  a  vain  attempt  to  return  and 
poffefs  that  which  at  every  ftep  I  was  leaving 
behind.  I  found,  that  not  to  look  forward  with 
hope,  was  not  to  look  round  with  pleafure ;  and 
yet  I  ftill  loitered  away  the  hours  which  I  could 
not  enjoy,  and  returned  in  a  ftate  of  anxious  ir- 
refolution,  ftill  taking  the  way  home,  becaufe  I 
knew  not  where  elfe  to  go,  but  ftill  neglecting 
the  fpeed  which  alone  could  piake  home  lefs 
dreadful.  My  torment  encreafed  as  my  walk 
became  ftiorter ;  and  when  I  had  returned  as  far 
as  the  lower  end  of  the  Mall  in  Saint  James's 
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Park^  I  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  regret  and 
defpair,  and  fitting  down  on  one  of  the  benches, 
I  burftinto  tears. 

As  my  mind  was  wholly  employed  on  my  own 
diftrefs,  and  my  apron  held  up  to  my  eyes,  it  was 
fome  time  before  I  difcovered  an  elderly  lady  who 
fat  down  by  me.    The  moment  I  faw  her,  fudi 
is  the  force  of  habit,  all  thoughts  of  my  own 
wretchednefs  gave  way  to  a  fenfe  of  indecorum : 
smd  as  fhe  appeared  by  her  drefs  to  be  a  perfon  in 
whofe  company  it  was  prefumption  for  me  to  fit, 
I  (farted  up  in  great  confufion,  and  would  have 
left  the  jGeat.    This,  however,  flie  would  not  fuf- 
fer;  but  taking  hold  of  my  gown,   and  gently 
drawing  me  back,  addrefled  me  with  an  accent 
of  tendemefs,  and  foothed  me  with  pity  before 
fhe  knew  my  diftrefs.    It  was  fo  long  fince  I 
heard  the  voice  of  kindnefs,  that  my  heart  melted 
as  (he  fpoke,  with  gratitude  and  joy.     I  told  her 
all  my  ftory,   to  which  fhe  liftened  with  great 
attention,  and  often  gazed  ftedfafily  in  my  face. 
When  my  narrative  was  ended,  fhe  told  me  that 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  related  it,  was  alone 
fufficient  to  convince  hef  it  was  true ;  that  there 
was  an  air  of  fimplicity  and  fincerity  about  me 
which  had  prejudiced  her  in  my  favour  as  foon  as 
Ihe  faw  me :  and  that,  therefore,  Ihe  was  deter- 
mined 
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mmeS  to  take  me  home ;  tliat  I  fliould  live  with 
her  till  (he  had  eftabliflied  me  in  my  bufinefs, 
which  fhe  could  eafily  do  by  recommending  me 
to  her  acquaintance ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
Ihe  would  take  care  to  prevent  my  miftrefs  being 
troublefome. 

It  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  tranfport  that  I 
felt  at  this  unexpefted  deliverance,  I  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  thofe  who  are 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  vice;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  difinterefted  kindnefs  of  my 
firft  friend,  by  whom  I  had  been  brought  up, 
came  frefli  into  my  mind;  I  therefore  indulged 
the  hope  of  having  found  fuch  another,  without 
Icruple;  and  uttering  fome  incoherent  expreffions 
of  gratitude,  which  was  too  great  to  be  formed 
into  compliment,  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  fol- 
lowed my  conduftrefs  home.  The  houfe  was 
fuch  as  I  had  never  entered  before ;  the  rooms 
were  fpacious,  and  the  furniture  elegant.  I 
looked  round  with  wonder ;  and  blulhing  with  a 
•fenfe  of  my  own  meannefs,  would  have  followed 
the  fervant  who  opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen, 
but  her  miftrefs  prevented  me.  She  faw  my  con- 
fufion,  and  encouraging  me  with  a  fmile,  took 
me  up  ftairs  into  a  kind  of  dreffing-room,  where 
Ifae  immediately  fumifhed  me  with  clean  fhoes 
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nnd  llockings,  a  cap,  handkercbief,  ruffles'^  and 
apron,  and  a  night  gown  of  genteel  Irilli  fluff, 
which  had  not  been  much  worn,  though  it  was 
fpotted  and  ftained  in  many  places:  they  be- 
longed, faid  Ihe,  to  her  coufin,  a  young  lady  for 
whom  (he  had  undertaken  to*  provide ;  and  in- 
fifted  upon  my  putting  them  on,  that  I  might  fit 
down  with  her  family  at  dinner ;  "  for,  "faid  Ihe, 
"  I  havQ  no  acquaintance,  to  whom  I  could  recom- 
meird  a  mantua-maker  that  I  kept  in  my  kitchen." 

I  perceived  that  ihe  watched  me  with  great 
attention  while  I  was  drefling,  and  feemed  to  be 
greatly  delighted  with  the  alteration  in  my  ap- 
pearance when  I  had  done.  "  I  fee,"  fadd  ihe 
"  that  you  was  made  for  a  gentlewoman,  and  a 
gentlewoman  you  (hall  be,  or  it  (hall  be  your  own 
fault."  I  could  only  curtTy  in  anfwer  to  this 
compliment ;  but  notwithftanding  the  appearance 
of  diffidence  and  modefty  in  the  blufli  which  I 
felt  burn  on  my  cheek,  yet  my  heart  fecretly 
exulted  in  a  proud  confidence  that  it  was  true. 
When  I  came  down  flairs,  I  was  introduced  by 
my  patronefs,  (who  had  told  me  that  her  name 
was  Well  wood)  to  the  young  lady  her  coufin, 
and  three  others ;  to  whom,  foon  after  we  were 
feated,  (he  related  my  ftory,  intermixed  with 
much  inveftive  againft  my  miftrefs,  and  much 
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•flattery  to  me,  with  neither  of  which,  the  truth 
be  confefled,  I  was  much  difpleafed. 

After  dinner,  as  I  underftood  that  company 
was  expefted,  I  -  entreated  leave  to  retire,  and 
was  (hewed  up  ftairs  into  a  fmall  chamber  very 
neatly  furnifhed,  which  I  was  defired  to  confider 
as  my  own.  As  the  company  flaid  till  it  was 
v«ry  late,  I  dran)c  tea  and  fupped  alone,  one  of 
the  fervants  beiog  ordered  to  attend  me. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  came  down  ftairs 
to  breafcfaft,  Mrs.  Wellwood  prefented  me  with 
a  piece  of  printed  cotton  fufficient  for  a  fack  and 
coat,,  and  about  twelve  yards  of  flight  filk  for  a 
night  gown,  which,  ihe  faid  I  fhould  make  up 
as  a  ifpecimen  of  my  (kill.  I  attempted  to  excufe 
myfelf  from  this  benefaftion,  with  much  he(i- 
taition  and  confu(ion  3  but  I  was  commanded 
with  a  kind  frown,  and  in  a  peremptory  tone,  to 
be  filent.  I  was  told,  that,  when  bu(inefs  came 
fa,  I  (hould  pay  all  my  debts ;  that  in  the  mean 
linle,  I  (hould  be  folicitous  only  to  fet  up  5  and 
that  a  change  of  genteel  apparel  might  be 
con(idered  as  my  ftock  in  trade,  fince  without  it 
my  bu(ihefs  could  neither  be  procured  or  tran(^ 
a3ed. 

To 
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To  work,  therefore,  I  went ;  my  clothes  were 
made  and  worn ;  many  encomiums  were  laviihed 
upon  my  dexterity  and  my  perfon ;  and  thus  was 
entangled  in  the  fnare  that  had  been  Jaid  for  me, 
before  I  difcovered  my  danger,  I  had  contra^d^ 
debta  which  it  was  impoffible  I  ihould  pay ;  the 
power  of  the  law  could  now  be  applied  to  effed 
the  purpofes  of  guilt ;  and  my  creditor  could 
vrg^  me  to  her  purpofe,  both  by  hope  and  fear. 

I  had  now  been  near  a  month  in  my  new 
lodging ;  and  great  care  had  hitherto  been  taken 
to  conceal  whatever  might  (hock  my  modefty,  or 
acquaint  me  with  the  danger  of  my  $tuation» 
Some   incidents  however,   notwithftandi^g^  thi? 
edition,  hjtd  fallen  under  my  notice,  that  might 
well  have  alarmed  me ;  but  as  thofe  who  ai*e 
waking  from  a  pleafing  dream  fhut  their  eyes 
againft  the  light,  and  endeavour  to  prolong  th§ 
delufion  by  numbering.  9gain,    I  checked  n^y 
fufpicions  the  moment  they  rofe,   as  if  danger 
that  was  n<j>t  known  would  not  exift, ,  withoyt 
considering  that  enquiry  alone  could  coafirm  thi^ 
good,  and  enable  me  to  efcape  the  evil. 

The  houfe   was  often  filjied  with  cpn^^anyji 
which  divided  into  feparajte  rooms  s   the  yiiits 
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were  frequently  continued  till  midnight,  and  fome*^ 
times  till  morning  ;  I  had,  however,  always  de- 
fired  leave  to  retire,  which  had  hitherto  been  per- 
mitted, though  not  without  reluftancej  but  at 
length  I  was  prefled  to  make  tea,  with  an  im- 
portunity I  could  not  refift.  The  company  was  very 
gay,  and  fome  familiarities  paiTed  between  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  which  threw  me  into  confufion, 
and  covered  me  withblufhes ;  yet  I  was  ftill  zea- 
lous to  impofe  upon  myfelf,  and  therefore  was 
contented  with  the  fuppofition,  that  they  were 
liberties  allowed  among  people  of  fafliion,  many 
of  thofe  polite  levites  Thad  heard  defcribedand 
cenfured  by  the  dear  monitor  of  my  youth,  to 
whom  I  owed  all  my  virtue  and  all  my  knowledge. 
I  could  not,  however,  refleft  without  folicitude 
and  anxiety,  that  fince  the  firft  week  of  my  ar- 
rival I  heard  no  Viore  of  my  bufinefs.  I  had, 
indeed,  frequently  ventured  to  mention  it,  an4 
ftill  hoped,  that  when  my  patronefs  had  procured 
me  a  little  fet  of  cuftomers  among  her  friends,  I 
fhould  be  permitted  to  venture  into  a  room  of  my 
own ;  fpr  I  could  not  think  of  carrying  it  on 
where  it  would  degrade  my  benefa£trefs,  of  whom 
it  could  not  without  an  affront  be  laid,  that  fhe 
let  lodgings  to  a  mantua-maker ;  nor  could  I 
without  indecorum  diftribute  dir£tions  where  I 
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Park,  I  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  regret  and 
defpair,  and  fitting  down  on  one  of  the  benches^ 
I  burftinto  tears. 

As  my  mind  was  wholly  employed  on  my  own 
diftrefs,  and  my  apron  held  up  to  my  eyes,  it  was 
fome  time  before  I  difcovered  an  elderly  lady  who 
fat  down  by  me.    The  moment  I  faw  her,  fuch 
is  the  force  of  habit,  all  thoughts  of  my  own 
wretchednefs  gave  way  to  a  fenfe  of  indecorum : 
and  as  fhe  appeared  by  her  drefs  to  be  a  perfon  in 
whofe  company  it  was  prefumption  for  me  to  fit, 
I  (farted  up  in  great  confufion,  and  would  have 
left  the  jGeat.    This,  however,  flie  would  not  fuf- 
fer;  but  taking  hold  of  my  gown,   and  gently 
drawing  me  back,  addreJQTed  me  with  an  accent 
of  tendemefs,  atid  foothed  me  with  pity  before 
fhe  knew  my  diftrefs.    It  was  fo  long  fince  I 
heard  the  voice  of  kindnefs,  that  my  heart  melted 
as  (he  fpoke,  with  gratitude  and  joy.     I  told  her 
all  my  ftory,   to  which  fhe  liftened  with  great 
attention,  and  often  gazed  ftedfaftly  in  my  face. 
When  my  narrative  was  ended,  (he  told  me  that 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  related  it,  was  alone 
fufficient  to  convince  hef  it  was  true ;  that  there 
was  an  air  of  fimplicity  and  (incerity  about  me 
which  had  prejudiced  her  in  my  favour  as  foon  as 
Ihe  faw  me ;  and  that,  therefore,  Ihe  was  deter- 
mined 
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mmeS  to  take  me  home ;  tliat  I  ftiould  live  vnih 
lier  till  ftie  had  eftabliflied  me  in  my  bufinefs, 
which  fhe  could  eafily  do  by  recommending  me 
to  her  acquaintance ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
ihe  would  take  care  to  prevent  my  miftrefs  being 
troublefome. 

It  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  tranfport  that  I 
felt  at  this  unexpefted  deliverance,  I  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  thofe  who  are 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  vice;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  difinterefted  kindnefs  of  my 
firft  friend,  by  whom  I  had  been  brought  up, 
came  frefli  into  my  mind;  I  therefore  indulged 
the  hope  of  having  found  fuch  another,  without 
fcruple ;  and  uttering  fome  incoherent  expreffions 
of  gratitude,  which  was  too  great  to  be  formed 
into  compliment,  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  fol- 
lowed my  conduftrefs  home.  The  houfe  was 
fuch  as  I  had  never  entered  before ;  the  rooms 
^vere  fpacious,  and  the  furniture  elegant.  I 
looked  round  with  wonder ;  and  blufhing  with  a 
•fenfe  of  my  own  meannefs,  would  have  followed 
the  fervant  who  opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen, 
but  her  miftrefs  prevented  me.  She  faw  my  con- 
fufion,  and  encouraging  me  with  a  fmile,  took 
me  up  ftairs  into  a  kind  of  dreffing-room,  where 
fee  immediately  fumifhed  me  with  clean  fhoes 

and 
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nnd  llockings,  a  cap,  handkerchief,  ruffles^  and 
apron,  and  a  night  gown  of  genteel  Irifii  fluff, 
which  had  not  been  much  worn,  though  it  was 
fpotted  and  ftained  in  many  places:  they  be- 
longed, faid  fhe,  to  her  coufin,  a  young  lady  for 
whom  (he  had  undertaken  to'  provide ;  and  in- 
fifted  upon  my  putting  them  on,  that  I  might  fit 
down  with  her  family  at  dinner ;  "  for,  "faid  Ihe, 
"  I  havQ  no  acquaintance,  to  whom  I  could  recom- 
mend a  mantua-maker  that  I  kept  in  my  kitchen.'* 

I  perceived  that  fhe  watched  me  with  great 
attention  while  I  was  drefling,  and  feemed  to  be 
greatly  delighted  with  the  alteration  in  my  ap- 
pearance when  I  had  done.  "  I  fee,"  faud  fhe 
"  that  you  was  made  for  a  gentlewoman,  and  a 
gentlewoman  you  (hall  be,  or  it  (hall  be  your  own 
fault."  I  could  only  curtTy  in  anfwer  to  this 
compliment ;  but  notwithftanding  the  appearance 
of  diffidence  and  modefty  in  the  bluih  which  I 
felt  burn  on  my  cheek,  yet  my  heart  fecretly 
exulted  in  a  proud  confidence  that  it  was  true. 
When  I  came  down  flairs,  I  was  introduced  by 
my  patronefs,  (who  had  told  me  that  her  name 
was  Well  wood)  to  the  young  lady  her  coufin, 
and  three  others ;  to  whom,  foon  after  we  were 
feated,  (he  related  my  ftory,  intermixed  with 
much  inveftive  againft  my  miftrefs,   and  much 

flattery 
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'flattery  to  me,  with  neither  of  which,  the  truth 
be  confefled,  I  was  much  difpleafed. 

After  dinner,  as  I  underftood  that  company 
was  expefted,  I  entreated  leave  to  retire,  and 
was  Ihewed  up  ftairs  into  a  fmall  chamber  very 
neatly  furniihed,  which  I  was  defired  to  confider 
as  my  own.  As  the  company  flaid  till  it  was 
v«ry  late,  I  dran)c  tea  and  fupped  alone,  one  of 
the  fervants  beiog  ordered  to  attend  me. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  came  down  ftairs 
to  breafcfaft,  Mrs.  Wellwood  prefented  me  with 
a  piece  of  printed  cotton  fufficient  for  a  fack  and 
coat,,  and  about  twelve  yards  of  flight  filk  for  a 
night  gown,  which,  Ihe  faid  I  fhould  make  up 
as  a  fpecimen  of  my  ikill.  I  attempted  to  excufe 
myfelf  from  this  benefaftion,  with  much  hefi- 
taition  and  confufion  5  but  I  was  commanded 
with  a  kind  frown,  and  in  a  peremptory  tone,  to 
be  filent.  I  was  told,  that,  when  bufinefs  came 
in,  I  ftiould  pay  all  my-  debts ;  that  in  the  mean 
lime,  I  (hould  be  folicitous  only  to  fet  up  ^  and 
that  a  change  of  genteel  apparel  might  be 
confidered  as  my  ftock  in  trade,  fince  without  it 
my  bu(mefs  could  neither  be  procured  or  trant 
afted. 

To 
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nnd  (lockings,  a  cap,  handkerchief,  ruffles'^  and 
apron,  and  a  night  gown  of  genteel  Irifii  ftuff, 
which  had  not  been  much  worn,  though  it  was 
fpotted  and  ftained  in  many  places :  they  be* 
longed,  faid  flie,  to  her  coufin,  a  young  lady  for 
whom  (he  had  undertaken  to-  provide ;  and  in- 
lifted  upon  my  putting  them  on,  that  I  might  fit 
down  with  her  family  at  dinner ;  "  for,  "faid  Ihe, 
"  I  havQ  no  acquaintance,  to  whom  I  could  recom- 
merrd  a  mantua-maker  that  I  kept  in  my  kitchen." 

I  perceived  that  (he  watched  me  with  great 
attention  while  I  was  drefling,  and  feemed  to  be 
greatly  delighted  with  the  alteration  in  my  ap- 
pearance when  I  had  done.  "  I  fee,"  fadd  (he 
**  that  you  was  made  for  a  gentlewoman,  and  a 
gentlewoman  you  fliall  be,  or  it  (hall  be  your  own 
fault."  I  could  only  curtTy  in  anfwer  to  this 
compliment ;  but  notwithftanding  the  appearance 
of  diffidence  and  modefty  in  the  blu(h  which  I 
felt  burn  on  my  cheek,  yet  my  heart  fecretly 
exulted  in  a  proud  confidence  that  it  was  true. 
When  I  came  down  ftairs,  I  was  introduced  by 
my  patronefs,  (who  had  told  me  that  her  name 
was  Well  wood)  to  the  young  lady  her  coufin, 
and  three  others ;  to  whom,  foon  after  we  were 
feated,  (he  related  my  ftory,  intermixed  with 
much  inveftive  againft  my  miftrefs,   and  much 

flattery 
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'flattery  to  me,  with  neither  of  which,  the  truth 
be  confefled,  I  was  much  difpleafed. 

After  dinner,  as  I  underftood  that  company 
was  expefted,  I  -entreated  leave  to  retire,  and 
was  (hewed  up  ftairs  into  a  fmall  chamber  very 
neatly  furniihed,  which  I  was  defired  to  confider 
as  my  own.  As  the  company  (laid  till  it  was 
very  late,  I  drank  tea  and  fijpped  alone,  one  of 
the  fervants  beiog  ordered  to  attend  me. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  came  down  ftairs 
to  breakfaft,  Mrs.  Wellwood  prefented  me  with 
a  piece  of  printed  cotton  fufficient  for  a  fack  and 
coat,,  and  about  twelve  yards  of  flight  filk  for  a 
night  gown,  which,  ihe  faid  I  fhould  make  up 
as  a  ifpecimen  of  my  (kill.  I  attempted  to  excufe 
myfelf  from  this  benefaftion,  with  much  he(i- 
taition  and  confufionj  but  I  was  commanded 
with  a  kind  frown,  and  in  a  peremptory  tone,  to 
be  (ilent.  I  was  told,  that,  when  bufinefs  came 
in,  I  (hould  pay  all  my  debts ;  that  in  the  mean 
lime,  I  (hould  be  folicitous  only  to  fet  up  ^  and 
that  a  change  of  genteel  apparel  might  be 
confidered  as  my  ftock  in  trade,  fince  without  it 
my  bu(inefs  could  neither  be  procured  or  tranf- 
afted. 

To 
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Park,  I  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  regret  and 
defpair,  and  fitting  down  on  one  of  the  benches^ 
I  burft  into  tears. 

As  my  mind  was  wholly  employed  on  my  own 
diftrefs,  and  my  apron  held  up  to  my  eyes,  it  was 
fome  time  before  I  difcovered  an  elderly  lady  who 
fat  down  by  me.     The  moment  I  faw  her,  fudi 
is  the  force  of  habit,  all  thoughts  of  my  own 
wfetchednefs  gave  way  to  a  fenfe  of  indecorum : 
and  as  fhe  appeared  by  her  drefs  to  be  a  perfon  in 
whofe  company  it  was  prefumption  for  me  to  fit, 
I  (farted  up  in  great  confufion,  and  would  have 
left  the  feat.    This,  however,  flie  would  not  fuf- 
fer;  but  taking  hold  of  my  gown,   and  gently 
drawing  me  back,  addrejQTed  me  with  an  accent 
of  tendernefs,  and  foothed  me  with  pity  before 
flie  knew  my  diftrefs.    It  was  fo  long  fince  I 
heard  the  voice  of  kindnefs,  that  my  heart  melted 
as  (he  fpoke,  with  gratitude  and  joy.     I  told  her 
all  my  ftory,   to  which  (he  liftened  with  great 
attention,  and  often  gazed  ftedfaftly  in  my  face. 
When  my  narrative  was  ended,  (he  told  me  that 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  related  it,  was  alone 
fufficient  to  convince  hef  it  was  true ;  that  there 
was  an  air  of  (implicity  and  (incerity  about  me 
which  had  prejudiced  her  in  my  favour  as  foon  as 
Ihe  faw  me ;  and  that,  therefore,  (he  was  deter- 
mined 
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mine^  to  take  me  home ;  tliat  I  fliould  live  with 
her  till  flie  had  eftabliflied  me  in  my  bufinefs, 
which  fhe  could  eafily  do  by  recommending  me 
to  her  acquaintance ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
Ihe  would  take  care  to  prevent  my  miftrefs  being 
troublefome. 

It  k  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  tranfport  that  I 
felt  at  this  unexpefted  deliverance,  I  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  thofe  who  are 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  vice;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  difinterefted  kindnefs  of  my 
firft  friend,  by  whom  I  had  been  brought  up, 
came  frefh  into  my  mind;  I  therefore  indulged 
the  hope  of  having  found  fuch  another,  without 
fcruple ;  and  uttering  fome  incoherent  expreffions 
of  gratitude,  which  was  too  great  to  be  formed 
into  compliment,  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  fol- 
lowed my  conduftrefs  home.  The  houfe  was 
fuch  as  I  had  never  entered  before ;  the  rooms 
were  fpacious,  and  the  furniture  elegant.  I 
looked  round  with  wonder ;  and  bluihing  with  a 
•fenfe  of  my  own  meannefs,  would  have  followed 
the  fervant  who  opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen, 
but  her  miftrefs  prevented  me.  She  faw  my  con- 
fiifion,  and  encouraging  me  with  a  fmile,  took 
me  up  ftairs  into  a  kind  of  dreffing-room,  where 
ihe  immediately  fumifhed  me  with  clean  fboes 

and 
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^nd  (lockings,  a  cap,  handkerchief,  raffles'^  and 
apron,  and  a  night  gown  of  genteel  Irifli  ftuflF, 
which  had  not  been  much  worn,  though  it  was 
fpotted  and  flained  in  many  places:  they  be- 
longed, faid  ftie,  to  her  coufin,  a  young  lady  for 
whom  (he  had  undertaken  to'  provide ;  and  in- 
(ifted  upon  my  putting  them  on,  that  I  might  fit 
down  with  her  family  at  dinner ;  ^  for,  "faid  (he, 
**  I  havQ  no  acquaintance,  to  whom  I  could  recom- 
menrd  a  mantua-maker  that  I  kept  in  my  kitchen." 

I  perceived  that  (he  watched  me  with  great 
attention  while  I  was  drefling,  and  feemed  to  be 
greatly  delighted  with  the  alteration  in  my  ap- 
pearance when  I  had  done.  "  I  fee,"  faid  (he 
"  that  you  was  made  for  a  gentlewoman,  and  a 
gentlewoman  you  (hall  be,  or  it  (hall  be  your  own 
fault."  I  could  only  curt'fy  in  anfwer  to  this 
compliment ;  but  notwithftanding  the  appearance 
of  diffidence  and  modefty  in  the  blu(h  which  I 
felt  burn  on  my  cheek,  yet  my  heart  fecretly 
exulted  in  a  proud  confidence  that  it  was  true. 
When  I  came  down  flairs,  I  was  introduced  by 
my  patronefs,  (who  had  told  me  that  her  name 
was  Wellwood)  to  the  young  lady  her  coufin, 
and  three  others ;  to  whom,  foon  after  we  were 
feated,  (he  related  my  ftory,  intermixed  with 
much  inveftive  againft  my  miftrefs,  and  much 

flattery 
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'flattery  to  me,  with  neither  of  which,  the  truth 
be  confeffed,  I  was  much  difpleafed. 

After  dinner,  as  I  underftood  that  company 
was  expefted,  I  entreated  leave  to  retire,  and 
was  fliewed  up  ftairs  into  a  fmall  chamber  very 
neatly  furnilhed,  which  I  was  defired  to  confider 
as  my  own.  As  the  company  ftaid  till  it  was 
v<ery  late,  I  dranjc  tea  and  fqpped  alone,  one  of 
thip  fervants  being  ordered  to  attend  me. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  came  down  ftairs 
to  hreafcfaft,  Mrs.  VVellwood  prefented  me  with 
a  piece  of  printed  cotton  fufficient  for  a  fack  and 
coat,,  and  about  twelve  yards  of  flight  filk  for  a 
night  gown,  which,  flie  faid  I  Ihould  make  up 
as  a  fpecimen  of  my  (kill.  I  attempted  to  excufe 
myfelf  from  this  benefaftion,  with  much  hefi- 
taition  and  confufionj  but  I  was  commanded 
with  a  kind  frown,  and  in  a  peremptory  tone,  to 
be  filent.  I  was  told,  that,  when  bufinefs  came 
to,  I  fhbuld  pay  all  my  debts ;  that  in  the  mean 
ftnle,  I  fhould  be  folicitous  only  to  fet  up  5  and 
that  a  change  of  genteel  apparel  might  be 
confidered  as  my  ftock  in  trade,  fince  without  it 
my  bufihefs  could  neither  be  procured  or  trant 
afted. 

To 
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gate.  It  was  foon  known  that  I  ba4  not  a  fartbing* 
in  my  pocket,  and  that  no  money  either  for  fees 
or  accommodations j  could  be  expelled;  I  was 
therefore  turned  over  to  a  place  called  the  comr 
mon  fide,  amongft  the  mod  wretched  and  the 
moft  profligate  of  human  beings.     In  Bridewell^ 
indeed,    my   aflbciates   were  wicked,    but  they 
were  overawed  by  the  prefence  of  the  talk-mafter, 
and  reftrained  from  licentioufnefs  by  perpetual 
labour ;  but  my  ears  wi?re  now  violated  every 
moment  by  oaths,    execrations  and  obfcenity; 
the  converfation  of  Mother  Wdlwood,  her  in- 
mates, and  her  guefts,  was  chafte  and  holy  to 
that ,  pf  the  inhabitants  of  this  j^ace ;    and  in 
comparifon  with  their  life,  that  to  which  I.bad 
been  folicited  was  innocent.     Thu^s  •  I  began  in- 
lepfibly  to  think  of  mere  incontinence  without 
horror ;  and,  indeed,  became  Jefs  fenfible  of  more 
complicated  enornaities,  in  proportion,  as  they  be- 
pajn^  familiar.     My  wrckcbednefs,  however,  was 
not  alleviated,   through  my   virtue  became  lefs. 
I  was  without  friends  and  withoi^t  Tmv\cy  j  and  the 
fnifery  of  confinement  in  a  noifome  dungeon  was 
aggravated  \fy  hunger  and  thirft,  and  cold  an4 
liakednefs,     In  this  hour  of  trial,  I  was  aga^n 
pffaiJed  by  the  wretch,,  who  had  pi^qduced  it  only 
to  faciliate  her  fuccefs. ,  And  let  not  thofe,  before 
whom  the  path  of  virtue  has  been  ftrewed  with 

flowers, 
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fiowers,  /and  every  thofn  removed  by  prolperityi 
too  feverely  cenfure  me  to  whom  it  was  a  barren 
and  a  rugged  road,  in  which  I  had  long  toiled 
With  bbour  and  anguifh,  if  at  laft,  when  I  was 
benighted  in  a  ftorm,.  I  turned  at  the  firft  lighti 
and  hafted  to  the  neareft  flielter :  let  me  not  be 
too  feverely  ceilfured,  if^  I  now  accepted  liberty, 
and  eafe,  and  plenty,  upon  the  only  terms  oft 
which  they  could  be  obtained.  I'  confehted^ 
with  whatever  reluftance  and  compunftion,  to 
return,  pnd  complete  myiruin  in  the  place  where 
it  was  begun.  The ,  aQion  of  .  debt  was  im-? 
mediately  withdrawn,  my  fees  jjYQre  paid,  and  I 
was  once  more  rqmoyed  to  jnay  lodging  neaf 
Covent  Garden.- .  ^:  ',   » 

In  a  (bort  time  I, recover^  .my. health  and 
beauty;  I  was  again  drefled  ^nd  adorned  at  the 
expence  of  my  tyrant^'  whofe  pQw&  .Increafed 
in  proportion  to  ,nfiy:  debt :  the  terms  pf  prpftit 
tution  were  prefcribed  roe ;  andoutcPf]  the.'mof 
ney  which  was  the  price  not  only  of  my  body . 
j3Ut  my  foul,  I  fcarcp  received  nrore  tha^  I  cc^d 
hafve  earned  by  weeding  in  a  field-  The  will  of 
ray  creditor  was  my  law, :  from  which  I  knew  not 
how  to  appeal.  My  flavery  was  mod  deplprable^ 
and  my  employment  the  moil  odious;  (qt  th<} 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion^  which  had  been 
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implanted  in  my  youth,  however  they  had  beeft 

choaked  by  weeds,  coidd  neye?  be  plucked  \sp  I 

by  the  root ;  nor  did  I  ever  admit  a  diflionourable 

▼ifit,  but  my  heart  funk,  my  Hps  quivcared,  and 

my  knce$  finote  each  otk^r.  '^ 

From  this  dreadful  fituaUon  I  am  at  letigfH  ■ 

delivered.  But  while  I  lift  up  iliy  h^ait  ill  gt&i 
tltode  to  him  who  silone  can  brmg  god^  <m  6f 
evil,  I  defire  it  may  be  Kmembered,  tJat  my  dc-^ 
viatictfi  to  ill  was  natural,  ifty  ttto^^Yj  aIfi?ioft 
iiiiraeulou^.  My  firft  ftep  to  vice  waS  thfe  deiertioii 
^f  my  fervice  y  afind  of  this*  all  my  gnih  amf  trUi 
liWy'v^erethe  ccSftfequenee.  Let  rfotoe,  th^tefor^ 
quit  the  poll  that  is  affigned  them  1^  Prcfvidenfce, 
or  venture  out  of  the  ftraight  way ;  the  bye-path, 
fiiough  it  m^  invfeifi  th^ttfby  its  v^rdiif^,  ^ill  in- 
entaibiy  lead  th^m  to  a  prgcipfce;  Mr  can  if* 
with©u«  fotty  aMd  preCuihptiori,  b6  pi-oi^tounced  of 
mffy  that  tfheir  firft  deviation  frotti  refiliitu^^fli 
jmJdoc^  iefs  evil  than  mine?. 

Saeh  is  thfe  ftdr>  of  my  cfiiTrf,  aritf  fbrfi'  ^r6 
Ifer  refleiSiSons  upon  it ;  tb'  wMcfi  I  can-  oriff  aiSa, 
l!hat  he'  wRo  abandons  hiV  6%)ring;  OrcomipH 
thfem  by  hi&  ejtampley  perpetrates  greater  evil 
ftttn  a  mut^dera-,  in  proporfidfi^a^  imhioiTality'iS 
rf  niorev&Iiid  thai!  life.  -       -      -  •     . 

SON-- 
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SONNET  TO   HOPE. 

OH,  fvj^r  ft W'4  to  we^r  th?  form  we  love ! 
Tq  bi4  ihp,  ft^posi  of  fear  and  grief  depart ^ 
potWi  gentle  |iop^ !  with  pne  gay  foiile  remove 
The  lafting  fadoefs  of  an  achiiag  heart. 
Thy  yoke,  benign  enchantreft !  let  me  bear  j 
$9y  that  for  ni^e  fom^  pkafure$  yet  (hall  bloo^ ! 
yi^t  fancy's  radiance,  friendfhip's  precious  tear, 
$^ai}  i^tenj  or  fliaK  chace  misfortune's  gloom% 
|iut  come  not  glowing  in  the  dazzling  ray 
\5fhiqh  once  with  dear  illufionsi  charra'd  my  eye  !' 
ph  ftrew  tiQ  rtore,  fweet  flatterer!  on  my  way. 
The  flowers  I  fondly  thought  too  bright  to  die. 
Vifions  lefs  fair  will  footh  my  peniive  bread. 
That  afks  not  happinefs,  but  longs  for  reft. 


AN  ALLEGORICAL  VISION. 

IN  ^  dneam,  I  thpught  myfelf  on  a  wide  ex- 
teinfed-  plain.  At  my  left  appeared  a  fteep 
Bffjd:  rugged  mo^intain,  on  the  top  of  which  ftood 
a.  t<udp2ie»  Tfefi  path  on  my  right  led  into  a  valley 
i9  beaiiti&il  and'  flQurifbing  that  l  con^^eived  a 

ftrong 
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ftrong  defire  to  enter  it.    The  diftant  founds  of 
various  inftruments,  wafted  to  my  ears  by  am- 
brofial  gales,   heightened  the  beauties    of  the 
place,  and  excited  in  my  breaft  the  moft  pleafing 
fenfations.     While  I  thus  attentively  liftened  to 
thefe  founds  of  melody,    a  female  form  iffued 
from  the  valley,  and  direfted  her  fteps  towards  the 
place  where  I  flood.     As  (he  approached  me,  I 
perceived  fhe  was  moft  exquifitely  beautiful.     A 
robe   of  rofeate    hue,     in  carelefs   negh'gence, 
covered  her  graceful  form,  the  tranfparency  of 
which  difplayed  the  fymmetry  of  her  limbs,  and 
heightened  the  beauty  of  thofe  charms  it  was  in- 
tended to  conceal.     Her  mien  was  bold    and 
afluming;   h^r  unguarding  eye  fpoke   pleafure 
and  delight ;  and  her  whole  deportment  was  free 
and  unreftrained.     With  an  air  of  bewitching 
fondnefs,  fhe  threw  her   alabafter  arms  around 
me ;  _and.  with    a  magick  voice,  thus  addrefled 
me — 

"  Ishappinefs,  fair  youth,  the  treafure*  which 
thou  feekeft?  then,  fearlefs,  follow  wherefoever 
I  lead.  Attend  my  fteps,  and  thou  fhalt  undif^ 
turbed  range  through  regions  of  ineffable  delight. 
No  care  fhall  interrupt  thy  joys ;  no  pain  fhall 
reach  thy  heart;  but  peace,  content,  and  hap- 
pinefs,  be  ever  thine.'*    Charmed  by  her  accents^ 

and 
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and  by  her  matcUefs^  form  fiibdued,  I  prepaiied 
to  follow  the  beauteous  phantom,  when  a 
voice,  from  fome  uQfeea  objeft,  arrefted  my  fteps ; 
and,  turning  to  h^vti  from  ^  whence  the  found 
proceeded,  I  beheld  a  nymph  •  Arrayed  in  a  fnow 
white  veil,  with  an  air  of  unafie£ted  modefty  and 
majeftic  ftep,  approaching  from  the  mountain. 

*'  Paiife>  fatal  mortal,"  (aid  the  fair  ftranger, 
with  feyerc  and  awful  dignity,  **  and  ere  to  the 
allurements  of  pleafu^e  thou  refigneft  thyfelf, 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  virtue.    Wouldft  thou  at- 
tain the  fummit  of  thy  wi(hes,  wouldft  thou  really 
reach*  the  bleft  abode  of  happinefs,  know,  that 
thc^  path  by  which  thou  muft  afcend,  is  fteep  and 
jugged,  and  only  to  be  maintained  by  pain^  by 
^toil,   and  by  perfeverance.    The  tumorous  and 
.  indolenti  the  bafe  and  pufillanimous,  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  bright  reward,  which  Virtue, 
on    th^  good,  the  generous,    the  brave,    alone 
beftows.. 

*^  He^reft  thou,  fweet  youtl^,"  faid  the  fyren 

.  Pleafure,  '^  what  d^iigers,  toils,  and  p^ils,  thou 

.  muft  undergo,  to  reach  the.  ideal  pleafujre  of  this 

aufiere  dame !  Heed  not  her  piiecepls,  but  follow 

.  me:.    Ift  .my  arms  repofe  thy  weary  form,  .^qd 

P  ^      lull 
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luli  thy  czxed  to  reft.  The  ftmery  paths  through 
which^  I  v^C(ni6u&  thy  eafy  fteps  harbour  no 
dsutgtvsi  cotic^al  no  perils;  to  intenupt  th^ 
pfeafing  pmgrer$i'nor  da&  witii  bittemcffs  the 
cwrrent  of  thy  joys.  With*  me  dwell  bltfs^  de- 
light, ande^ierlaftiflgpleafbre. 

...  I 

"  Yet  ftay,  miftaken  youth,"  indigent  Virtue 

(trttetf;    *^  and    hear  my    friendly   adWoAkions. 

WitWii  yon  fttilling  valley,  tefnpfing  t(>  ffie  Viei^ 

of  inekperietfced  ybuth,  dwells,  giiilt,  difeafe,  add 

p^ifl^    llieFertTyriadsaf  thy  Xvay Ward  raiec^  won 

by  the  falfe  btondiftmerif s  of  Pfeafure,  drirfk  of 

the  cup  df'wFCftdhednefi  5  atid  ?kw,  with  food  and 

Iltigef ing  tegret,    tBis  (teep  and  fugged  rock, 

which  (Jnce,  fifce  thee,  they^  jBiUntled  for  fancied 

joys,   kvtd'  iinftgihary  bUft."^    Theft,   waving    9 

i*6d  whfch'  ffie  h^ld  in  hfer  hand,  thfe  valley  ex- 

•paridfed^tO' rily  tifew,   arid  c!xhibited  agrotipdf 

WMched  dbje€lSi  compofed:  of  either  fex,  whofe 

emaciated  forms,  and  ghaftly  looks,  pourtrayed 

the  mifery  into  which  intemperance  had  plunged 

^'them.    6k*uek  With  hottror  at  the  figh*,  XtuJ'ned 

''ttt  hiy  gfaide;  and  fdllmg  in  hip  bfrt's,^  itti'f)tof^d 

''her  protaaiom  ftoto  iM  ani6*ea  of  Pleafure. 

vWith-tmnl|iafl:  ttle  heavenly  tti^^  cte^d  nie  fo 

--^er  Celling  Ift-tfaft  3  and  flsa  gaJed  0n  her  fece, 

I'tii      f  new 
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has  beftowed  the  means  of  living  at  eafe,  create 
themfelves  anxiety ;  and,  whenever  they  examine 
their  own  condition  in  a  relative  light,  they  do 
not  look  down  on  fuch  as  enjoy  lefs  than  theni* 
felves,  but  ftill  invidioufly  elevate  their  eyes  to- 
wards thofe  who  poffefs  more.  This  canker  of 
the  mind  often  begets  that  reftlefs  impatience 
which  corrodes  our  peace.  We  lofe  the  reh'fh  of 
what  we  ^ave,  by  coveting  what  we  do  not 
want. 

We  do  wrong  to  arraign  Providence  of  par- 
tiality, and  complain  of  unequal  diftributions.  It 
is  through  our  ignorance,  that  we  lament  an  ima- 
ginary inequality.  If  the  proud  Peer  is  pam- 
pered in  all  the  luxury  of  eafe,  the  humble  pea- 
fant  is  bleffed  with  all  the  vigour  of  health.  If 
•the  pride  of  the  one  is  gratified  with  riches  and 
•honours,  the  unafpiring  foul  of  the  other  remains 
fatisfied  without  fuch  fplendid  diftinftions,  and 
is  free  from  the  torment  of  ambition. 

Wealth  and  titles  always  obtrude  upon  our 
narrow  view,  and  even  ftand  foremoft  in  our 
vifionary  fcene  of  happinefs.  For  thefe  the 
eager  multitude  prefer  their  petitions ;  and  thefe 
Providence  often  confers  on  the  meaneftof  the 

Q  preffing 
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SIR  PHILIP  MORDAUNT. 

SIR  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful, 
fincere,  brave,  an  Englifliman.  He  had  a 
complete  fortune  of  his  own,  and  the  love  of  his 
king^s  matter,  which  was  equivalent  to  riches. 
Life  opened  all  her  ^reafure  before  him,  and  pro- 
mifed  a  long  fucceffion  of  future  happinefs.  He 
came;  tatted  the  entertainment;  but  was  dif- 
gufted,  even  hi  the  beginning.  He  profcffed  an 
averfion  to  living ;  was  tired  of  walking  round 
the  fame  circle ;  had  tried  every  enjoyment,  and 
found  them  all  grow  weaker  at  every  repetition. 
*'  If  life  be  in  youth  fo  difpleafing,  (cried  he  to 
himfelf),  what  will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  ? 
If  it  be  at  prefent  indifferent,  fure  it  will  then  be 
execrable."  This  thought  enibittered  every  reflec- 
tion ;  till,  at  laft,  with  all  the  ferenity  of  perverted 
reafon,  he  ended  the  debate  with  a  piftol !  Had 
this  felf-deluded  man  been  apprized,  that  exiftence 
grows  more  defirable  to  us,  the  longer  we  exifl:, 
he  would  have  then  faced  old  age  without  flirink- 
ing;  he  would  have  boldly  dared  to  live,  and 
ferve  that  ^  fociety,  by  his  future  affiduity,  which 
he  bafely  injured  by  his  defertion, 

AN- 
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ANECDOTE  OF  CASSANDER. 

CASSANDER  was  one  of  the  greateft  ge- 
niufes  of  his  time ;  yet  all  his  merit  could 
not  procure  him  a  bare  fubfiftence.     Being,  by 
degrees,  driven  into  an  hatred  of  all  mankind, 
from  the  little  pity  he  found  amongft  them,  he 
even  ventured,  at  laft,  ungratefully,  to  impute  his 
calamities  to  Providence.     In  his  laft  agonies, 
when  the  prieft  entreated  him  to  rely  on  the  juf- 
tice  of  heaven,  and  aflc  mercy  from  him  that  made 
him ;   "If  God  (replies  he,)  has  (hewn  me  no 
juftice  here,  what  reafon  have  I  to  expeft  any 
from  him  hereafter  ?"  But  being  anfwered,  that  a 
fufpenfion  of  juftice  was  no  argument  that  ftiould 
induce  us  to  doubt  of  its  reality:  "  Let  me  en- 
treat you,  (continued  his  confeffor;)  by  all  that  Cs 
dear,   to  be  reconciled  to  God,  your  Father, 
your  Maker,  and  Friend."    "No,  (replied  the 
exaiperated  wretch) ;  you  know  the  manner  ia 
-which  he  left  me  to  live ;  and,  (pointing  to  the 
ftra'w  on  which  he  was  ftretched,)  you  fee  thq 
manner  in  which  he  leaves  me  to  die  ]" 


THE 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  PATIENCE. 

EXPECTATION  is  the  buoy  of  life;  but  we 
often,  retard,  and  fometihieS  entirely  fruf- 
itra^e  the  fuccefs  of  our  endeavours,  l^  Qut  im- 
patience  in  the  purfuit.  Impatience  diftr^fts  the 
,mind,  fouirs  the  terope^,  apd  emaciates  the  body. 
It  counter^^^s  the  beft  concerted  fcheines  of  pru- 
;denpe,  ftnd. renders  all  her  operations  inefieftual. 
£!o.far  fnom  i^ccelerating  th^  h^ppioef^  we  wi(h 
for^  it  often  wticipi^tes,  fometimes  croatie^  mk- 
'fortunes. 

ThoMgt  this  difpofitioft  of  the  miqd  is  the  veiy 
revenfe  9f  idknefe,  yet  it  cfien  ends  kx  a  total 
tina^ivity.. 

We  are  all  alifce  fubjcft  to  varioos  di&ppoint- 
jnents ;  ^ut  we  are  not  all  equally  preparicd  to 
iuftain  :the  fbock  they  occafion.  Eager  tempers 
are  /always  immoderately  affe£led ;  aad^  thou^ 
ibme  by  tihe  help  of  pliilofophy,  are  .able  to  wit^- 
ibnd  repeated  attacks,  yet,  in  geneval/iihey  arc 
too  apt  to  Succumb  and  £bI1  into  a  letbargic 
inertnefs. 

JBecaufe  they  cannot  attain  the  end  they  pur- 
fue,  and  enjoy  the  full  extent  of  their  inordinate 

wifhes. 
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tions  of  joy,  and  the  fevere  extremities  of  tor- 
ment. 

But  nature  rejefts  fuch  impra£licable  doftrine 
flie  is  fufceptible  not  only  of  extreme  changes, 
but  even  of  the  fligheft  alteration.  Where  (he 
is  not,  languid  apathy  deadens  her  fun3ions; 
and  he  merits  no  commendation^  who  remains 
unaffe£ted  by  her  different  emotions. 

To  be  infenfible  of  the  aitematives  of  pain  and 
pleafure,  is  to  be  more  or  lefs  than  man.  The 
pangs  of  mind  and  body  wfll  (hock  our  tender 
frames;  but,  if  we  exert  our  reafpn,  it  will  en- 
able us  to  withftand  the  moft*(hffirp  and  violent 
attacks. 

As  mortals,  the  boldeff  of  us  need  not  be 
atfliamed  tp  betray  a  fenfibilky  of  the  various  af- 
fections of  human  nature;  but  we  expofe  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  foul,  and  difgrace  that  immortal 
part,  when  we  fuffer  them  to  triumph  over  us  i 
and  meanly  fubmit  to  be  conquered,  without  ex- 
pofing  that  godlike  fhield  of  defence,  which  will 
never  £ail  to  f»'ote£t  us. 

,   He,  who  makes  vigorous  and  unwearied  re* 
fiftanCe,  againft  the  paffions  incident  to  mankind, 

is 
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If  it  is  weak  to  indulge  in  grief  and  be  impa- 
tient, when  we  labour  under  real  calamities-^ 
furely  it  is  impious  to  bemoan  our  fate  in  the  lap 
of  good  fortune ;  and»  through  the  wantonnefs  of 
felicity>  pine  in  imaginary  blifs. 

'iTo  affiiage  themifery  we  endure>  we  fliould 
carry  our  thpi^ts  beyond  ourfelves,  and  reafon 
comparatively^  by  confidering  their  ftate  who 
fuffer  more  grievous  hardlhips.  To  fet  a  true 
value  on  the  happinefs  we  enjoy,  we  fhould  con- 
fine our  thoughts  at  home,  and  learn  to  prize  the 
portion  we  poifefs,  without  envying  others  thek 
greater  fliare. 

Envy  is  commonly  occafioned  by  our  miftaking 
the  condition  of  others,  which  leads  us  to  under- 
value our  own.  If  we  were  thoroughly  fenfible 
of  the  inconveniences  attending  the  eminence  our 
wiihes  foar  to,  we  fhould  find,  that  what  draws 
our  emulation  rather  deferves  our  pity. 

'  To  judge  of  our  prefent  circumftances  by  com^ 
parifon,  though  it  is  particularly  ferviceable  to 
the  afflided,  yet  it  might  be  of  ufe  even  to  the 
: fortunate;  and,  as  it  relieves  the  diftrefs  of  the 
former,  fo  it  may  confirm  and  increafe  the  fe- 
licity of  the  latter.  But  men,  on  whom  Providence 
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has  bellowed  the  means  of  living  at  eafe,  create 
themfelves  anxiety ;  and,  whenever  they  examine 
their  own  condition  in  a  relative  light,  they  do 
not  look  down  on  fuch  as  enjoy  lefs  than  them* 
felves,  but  ftill  invidioufly  elevate  their  eyes  to- 
wards thofe  who  poffefs  more.  This  canker  of 
the  mind  often  begets  that  reftlefs  impatience 
which  corrodes  our  peace.  We  lofe  the  relifh  of 
what  we  liave,  by  coveting  what  we  do  not 
want. 

We  do  wrong  to  arraign  Providence  of  par- 
tiality, and  complain  of  unequal  diftributions.  It 
is  through  our  ignorance,  that  we  lament  an  ima- 
ginary inequality.  If  the  proud  Peer  is  pam- 
pered in  all  the  luxury  of  eafe,  the  humble  pea- 
fant  is  bleffed  with  all  the  vigour  of  health.  If 
the  pride  of  the  one  is  gratified  with  riches  and 
•honours,  the  unafpiring  foul  of  the  other  remains 
.fktisfied  without  fuch  fplendid  diftin£tions,  and 
is  free  from  the  torment  of  ambition. 

"Wealth  and  titles  always  obtrude  upon  our 
narrow  view,  and  even  ftand  foremoft  in  our 
vifionary  fcene  of  happinefs.  For  thefe  the 
eager  multitude  prefer  their  petitions ;  and  thefe 
Providence  often  confers  on  the  meaneft  of  the 
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prefljng  throng,  to  intimate  o(  what  vile  efiiQia- 
tions  are  the  things  we  pray  for. 

•  But  few  can  read  its  fecret  leflbns.  Thofe 
who  can,  know  that  Providence  is  juft  and  uni- 
form. They  are  (enfible  that  content,  its  choiceft 
gift,  is  the  reward  only  of  the  virtuous.  Such 
aloae  deferve,  and  on  fuch  only  it  beftows  the 
divine  blefiing. 

Its  other  gifts  deals  as  it  were  in  mockery, 
and  moiftifies  the  unworthy  by  gratifying  their 
wiihes, 

Thefe  reflections  mdkc  the  wife  patient  ia  ad- 
verfity,  and  moderate  iia  prosperity;  they<onfider 
each  extreme  as  trials  of  their  virtue,  ^^d  from 
hence  they  acquire  that  fortitude  of  miad,  which 
is  neither  deprefied  at  the  loweft  ebb  of  iH«£»r- 
tune,  nor  yet  elevated  ftt  the  high  tide  of  Aiccefe. 
Some  fpeculatxve  philofophers  confound  patience 
with  infenfibility ;  and  inconfiderately  deftroy  the 
merit  of  the  virtue  they  propofe  to  recommend. 
Tbey  preach  an  equanimity  of  behaviour  under 
all  the  various  vicifiitudes  of  fife,  and  ^diveGt  <»9r- 
tals  to  preferve  the  fame  unalterable  coauitetmnce 
and  ccHnportmeut,  ^both  in  the  ex^uifit«  fcnfe- 
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tions  of  joy,  and  the  fevere  extremities  of  tor- 
ment. 

But  nature  rejefts  fuch  impraflicable  doftrine 
flie  is  fufceptible  not  only  of  extreme  changes, 
but  even  of  the  fligheft  alteration.  W  here  (he 
is  not,  languid  apathy  deadens  her  fun3ions ; 
and  he  merits  no  commendation,  who  remains 
unaffe£ted  by  her  different  emotions. 

To  be  infenfible  of  the  alternatives  of  pain  and 
pleafure,  is  to  be  more  or  lefs  than  man.  ITie 
pangs  of  mind  and  body  will  (hock  our  tender 
frames;  but,  if  we  exert  our  reafon,  it  will  en- 
able us  to  withftand  the  m^*(harp  and  violent 
attacks. 

As  mortals,  the  boldeft  of  us  need  not  be 
afliamed  tp  betray  a  fenfibility  of  the  various  af- 
fo£Hons  of  human  nature;  but  we  expofe  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  foul,  and  difgrace  that  immortal 
part,  when  we  fuffer  them  to  triumph  ovetf  us  j 
and  meanly  fubmit  to  be  conquered,  without  ex- 
pofing  that  godlike  fhield  of  defence,  which  will 
neirer  hil  to  prote6t  us. 

.   He,  who  makes  vigorous  and  unwearied  re- 
fiftanCe,  againft  the  paffions  incident  to  mankind, 
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IS  endued  with  patience  and  conftancy :  Though 
he  feels  their  violence,  yet,  in  the  end,  he  will 
prove  himfelf  fuperior  to  their  force;   and  the 
more  fevere  his  fufFerings,  the  more  glorious  will 
be  his  conqueft. 


ANECDOTE 

cftkt  ceidraUd 

Mr.  HOGARTH. 

A  Few  months  before  this  ingenious  artifl:  wad 
feized  with  the  malady  which  deprived 
fociety  of  one  of  its  moft  diftinguiihed  omamentSi 
he  propofed'to  his  matchlefs  petocil  the  work  he 
has  entitled  a  Tail-PiecCj  the  firft  idea  of  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  fiarted  in  company,  while 
the  convivial  glafs  was  circulating,  round  his  own 
table.  My  next  undertaking  faid  Hogjarth,  fhaJl 
be  the  end  of  aH  things. 

If  that  is  the  cafe,  replied  one  of  his  friends, 
your  bufinefs  will  be  finifhed,  for  there  will  be  an 
tend  of  the  Painter ;  there  will  fo  replied  Hogarth, 
fighing  heavily,    and  therefore  the  fooner  my 
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bufinefe  is  done  the  better.  Accordingly  he  be- 
gan the  next  day,  and  continued  his  defign  with 
a  diligence  that  feemed  to  indicate  an  apprehen- 
fion  (as  the  report  goes)  he  (hould  not  live  till  he 
had  compleated  it. 

This,  however,  he  did  in  the  moft  ingenious 
manner,  by  grouping  every  thing  which  could 
denote  the  end  of  all  things ;  a  broken  bottle ; 
an  old. broom  worn  to  the  ftump  ;  the  butt  end 
of  an  old  mufquet ;  a  cracked  bell ;  a  bow 
iinfirung ;  a  crown  tumbled  in  pieces ;  towefsjn 
ruins  ^  the  iign-poft  of  a  tavern,  called  the  world's 
end,  tumbling ;  the  moon  in  her  wane  5  the  map 
of  the  globe  burning ;  a  gibbet  falling,  and  the 
body  gone,  the  chains  which  held  it  dropping 
dow^n ;  Phoebus  and  his  horfes  being  dead  in  the 
clouds ;  a  veffel  wrecked ;  Time  with  his  hour- 
glafs  and  fcythe  broken,  a  tobacco  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  laft  whifF  of  fmoke  going  out ; 
a  play  book  opened,  with  the  exeunt  omnes  ftamped 
in  the  comer ;  an  enipty  purfe,  and  a  ftatute  of 
bankruptcy  taken  out  againft  nature. 

So  far  fo  good,  cried  Hogarth,  nothing  remains 
but  this,  taking  his  pencil  in  a  fort  of  prophetic 
fury,  and  dafliing  the  fimilitude  of  a  painter'^ 
pallet  broken.    Finis,  exclaimed  Hogarth,  the 

deed 


deed  is  done,  all  is  ove^— It  is  a  very  remarkable 
feft,  and  little  known,  perhaps,  that  he  ^iied 
about  a  month  after  this  Tail-Piece ;  and  it  is 
well  known  he  never  again  took  the  pallet  in 
hand  after  he  had  finifhed  it. 


THE  PREVALENCE  OF  HOPE. 

THERE  is  no  paflion  at  once  fo  prevalent  and 
powerful  as  Hope.  Of  other  propenfities, 
which  elevate  or  degrade  mankind;  fome  ate  pe- 
culiar to  youth,  and  others  to  age ;  fome  can  only 
fee  indulged  at  ftated  feafons  and  particular  dp* 
portunities,  and  others  require  a  foundatbn  from 
which  they  may  fpring  and  gradually  unfold  them- 
felves  into  aftion :  but  Hope  is  a  paflion  which 
fuits  every  condition,  and  actuates  every  clafs  of 
men;  and  which,  in  the  various  and  fingular 
modes  of  operation  which  it  difplays,  appears  to 
mock  thofe  limits  by  which  Providence  hath 
wifely  circumfcribed  the  other  principles  of  hu- 
man induftry. 

Impelled,  it  fliould  feem,  by  this  earneH:,  as  it 
were^.of  fuccefs,   the  foldier  bravely  feces  the 
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dangers  of  the  field,  and  the  fiatefman  warily 
circumvents  the  intrigues  of  the  clofet  5  it  is  thk 
which  opens  to  the  gamefter  the  profpeS:  of  re- 
novated fortune,  and  whidi  fupports  the  adven- 
turer through  the  ihiftihg  *  policy  of  defeated 
fchemes  and  detefted  villainy.  It  is  this,  too, 
which  countera£ls  the  inveterate  habits,  and  ftifles 
the  moft  violent  fuggeftions  of  nature :  through 
which,  contrary  to  the  c^cidations  of  the  moil: 
obvious  chances,  the  avaricious  man  iHH  k)oks  to 
an  increafe  of  property  from  fome  remote  con- 
tingency; and  through  which,  in  the  laft  agonies 
of  a  debilitated  frame,  the  old  man  ftill  cheri flies 
the  fond  idea  of  returning  heakh. 

This  confidence  of  expedation,  and  this  per- 
feverance  of  Hope,  were  moft  undoubtedly  im- 
parted to  man,  as  fubfervient,  under  proper  re- 
ftri£iions,  4o  ufeful  purpofes  and  rational  ends. 
Hie  mtsfortanes  which  indifcriminately  affli£t  the 
virtuoiK  and  dcferving,  are  fometimes  too  heavy 
to  be  endured  by  the  feeble  afliftance  of  Reafon 
.«lone.  Human  nature  is  inadequate  to  the  fup- 
port  of  calamities  of  which  It  can  fee  no  end, 
and  of  which  it  cannot  indulge  itfelf  in  the  proba- 
bility of  idleviation.  Refignation,  in  this  cafe, 
becomes  defpair;  and  the  mifery  of  defpair  is  too 
cxquifite*  experience  informs  us,  to  admit  of  any 
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cure  but  what  refults  from  remedies  of  the  moft 
violent  and  dangerous  efieds.  Here,  then,  it  is^ 
that  a  favourable  anticipation  of  futurity  becomes 
•necefiaiy  and  ufeful.  Too  diftra£ied  in  his  thoughts, 
ibberly  to  compute  the  means  of  his  fituation ; 
and  too  much  burdened  aheady,  to  bear  with 
patience  the  refult  of  computation ;  the  (cholar 
of  Adverfity  fhuns  the  flow  and  impartial  in- 
dudions  of  Reafon,  and  gladly  repofes  on  the 
flattering  confolations  of  Hope. 

Such  is  the  influence  and  utility  of  this  pro- 
penfity,  when  meafured  by  the  defires,  the  wants, 
or  the  misfortunes  of  mankind.  But  admitting  it> 
which  we  do,  as  a  neceflary  incentive  to  enterprize, 
and  a  ferviceable  lenitive  in  affliftion;  we  are 
not  thereby  obliged  to  admit  it  as  a  fubftitute  far 
aftivity  in  the  one,  or  as  an  apology  for  idJenefe 
in  the  othen  There  is,  indeed,  fcarce  any  pro- 
penfity  more  injurious  to  fociety,  than  that  of  ia- 
dulging  expeftations  which  can  never  be  fulfilled. 
The  fuperiority  of  one  combination  of  men  over 
another,  whether  we  confider  that  combination 
in  an  enlarged  fenfe  as  a  nation,  or  in  a  more  con- 
-trafted  import  as  a  profeffion,  certainly  depends 
on  the  comparative  aggregate  of  their  labours. 
The  ufe  of  that  man,  therefore,  to  fociety,  is  very 
queftionable,  who  dedicates,  to  the  formation  of 
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imaginary  fchemes,  and  confttmes^  in  tKe  delay 
of  prepofierous  expectations^  that  time  whidh 
fhouid  be  expended  in  the  exercife  of  rational  in- 
duftiy  and  fi}bftand^  exployment. 

It^ay,  perhaps,  be  objefled,  that  the  delufions 
of  Hope  are  too  powerful  and  fencing. to  be 
refifted  by  common  minds ;  that  Jhen  of  quick  and 
lively  fpirits  will  eagerly  embrace,  attd  ardently 
purfue,  any  fchemes,  however  vifionary  and  im^ 
prafticable,  which  prefent  to  the  view  a  wider 
fcope  for  exertion,  and  a  fairer  profpe£t  of  fuc- 
cefS)  th^  the  furer  and  moi;^  circuitous  joad  of 
coiqmon  application,;  and  that  we  miiil  duuige 
the  nature  of  man,  before  we  can  eradicate irom: 
it  fp  confiituent  a  principle  as  that  of  Hppe; 
Now,conridered  as  containingmere  abftra£l  truths  j 
this  objection  claims,  and  is  entitled  to,  our  mpft. 
u^nq^alified  affent^  but,  when  applied  to  tjtw^ 
point  in  queftion,  it  is  purely  evafive.  A$  par- 
takers of  human  mifery,  we  allow,  itji  mmy  fitua- 
tions  of  life,  the  advantages,  nay,  yre  adniit  of 
the  ncceffity  of  Hope;  but  we  contend,  that  m 
imputing  folly  and  injury  to  the  behaviour  of  thofe 
mpn  who  rely  too  implicitly  on  its  promifes,  we- 
are  perfe£lly  jaftified  by  thjs  confequences*  L^ 
thofe  who  conftantjy  proportion  their  expedationa 
to  their  wiihesy.  compare  the  infiances  in  which 
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lh€iT  hopes  have  been  realized,  with  tfcofc  in 
which  they  have  foiled ;  and  then,  if  i*  defiance  of 
this  unanfwerabk  calculation,  they  ftill  perfift  in 
indulging  ideas  whkh  can  wAy  be  difappointed, 
their  pretenfions,  if  they  raife  any,  to  the  charac- 
ter of  pnl6irk  men,  may  provoke  our  furprize, 
but  ea9  never  obtain  our  fendion.    If^  indeed, 
thofe  ni^n  wbo^  m  the  pride  of  confident  fagacity, 
boUHy  sfcrtbie  errors  to  the  moral  government  of 
the  vrorld,  and  triumphantly  endeavour  to  ex- 
dmpfiff  theft  errofs  in  the  uAequ&l  difiribution 
of  ^ood  and  etil ;  if  fuch  men  would  attentively 
confide  this  point,  they  would  difcover,  Aat 
mffif^  of 'the  afflictions  of  which  they  complain, 
air«  Hather  negative  (ban  jVofitive  e^s,  jmd  are,  in 
fad,  tether  ^^  neceffary  di&ppointments  of  in- 
or^Me  wiihes5  thin  the  vn^iftinguiflnngHnpafi- 
tionS  (Jf  "AQsiki  mifery.    Virtue  is  ever  refpeflable, 
And  gther^  t^rwarded :  buti,  if  the  virtuous  man 
rat^  4ife  £^^ees  fob  high,  and  voluntary  amufes 
hfe  imdgteatittn  with  idle  ^-earns  and  vifiooary 
^^^f]leds,  flfeH  .the  general  order  of  human  rf- 
^F6^b^  inteiTflpted^  in  order  that  individual  frte- 
^riity  tday  reft  undifturbed? 

,-ln  ihdrt,  -Ifope  is  a  paffion  wfcidh^  imder  rea*- 
fohabie/bonnds,  contributes  in  a  gtfeat  meafure 
to  the  enjoyments  and  h^ppth^fs  6f  Bfe;  hut 
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difcovered  the  niyftery ;  that  his  friend,  imagining 
he  was  too  much  afFefted  with  the  applanfes  that 
were  beftowed  on  his  good  tafte*  in  laying  out  his 
place,  had  forced  open  his  fluices,  and  emptied 
his  refervoirs,  fcr  that  in  a  literal  fenfe,  his  cif- 
tems  anUd  hold  no  water,  nor  his  cafcades  make 
any  great, figure  that  day;  and,  what  was  more 
diftrefsful,  he  had  thrown  down  a  leaden  ftatoe 
of  the  Piping  Fawn,  from  its  pedeftal,  Which 
was  a  damage  that  could  not  eafily  be  repaired 
before  the  arrival  of  his  ilhiftrious  gtiefts. 

Mr.  Shenftone  was  a  little  provoked  at  the  firft 
difcovery  of  this  incident ;  but  upon  refiedion^ 
could  not  forbear  laughing  at  his  old  friend's  fratt* 
tic  proceedings ;  and  thought  the  iingularity  of 
the  adventure  would  afford  his  guefts  as  much 
entertainment,  as  a  greater  flaih  from  his  cafcades^ 
01^,  as  viewing  his  place  in  more  exa£t  order. 


THE   GOLDEN   NAIL. 

AN  ALCHEMICAL  TALE. 

THURNISSERUS,  a  man  of  infinite  whim 
and  madnefs,  was' the  author  of  fome  works 
which  fufikiently  jMrove  that  his  natural  temper 

was 
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Both  him  and  his  companion  departed;  ^itfaont 
taking  leave  of  Jiim,  and  upon  Mr.  W — 'stable 
was  left  the  following  letter : 

^*  My  good  Friend, 

**  I  am  called  hence  by  the  fpirit :  in  the  vi- 
fioils  of  the  night  it  was  revealed  unto  me.  I  muft 
6wn,that,  like  the  good  Publius,  you  have  received 
ind  lodged  us  courteoufly  -,  and  my  bowels  yeam 
for  your  falvation.  But,  my  dear  friend,  I  am 
afraid  yoii  have  fet  up  idols  in  your  heart  ^  you 
feem  to  pay  a  greater  regard  to  Pan  and  Sylvanus, 
thaft  to  Paul  or  Silas.  You  have  forfaken  the  foun- 
tains of  the  living  Lord,  and  hewn  you  out  cif- 
tems,  broken  citterns,  that  will  hold  no  water. 
But  my  confcience  beareth  teftimony  againft  this 
idolatry.  Bel  boweth  down ;  Nebo  ftoopeth.  I 
have  delivered  tnf  own  foul,  arid  will  pray  for 
your  coniverfibn. 

*  I  am 

**  Your  brother  in  the  l,ofd, 

''  G.  w:r 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  his  friend's  kbrUpt 
departure,  greatly  alarmed  Mr.Shenftone;  but, 
going  out  to  view  his  principal  cafcade,  he  fooii 
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This  caanot  indeed  be  defended  upon  the 
ftrift  rules  of  morality ;  but  mankind  are  fomehow, 
moft  exceedingly  inclined  to  confider  the  com- 
munity in  an  aggregate  light ;  and  a  man  even  of 
a  naturally  boneft  difpofition,  who  hath  often 
fufFered  by  the  impofition  of  fome,  doth  in  general 
feel  a  fmall  inclination  to  make  reprifals  on  others 
of  the  community.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe  that 
the  French  have  a  proverb,  chiefly  indeed  ufed 
in  reference  to  gaming,  but  capable  moft  cei> 
'  tainly  of  very  general  application — ^*  That  he 
who  begins  by  being  dupe,  finifhes  by  being 
rogue." 

But  although  honeft  men  are  too  often  cheated 
by  thofe  who  are  not  fo  honeft  as  themfelves,  yet 
fuch  is  the  retribution  of  Divine  Providence,  that 
this  is  much  more  often  the  cafe  of  the  knave 
than  it  is  that  of  the  honeft  man.  Were  we  in^ 
clined  to  feleft  a  charafter  for  the  fubjeft  of  im- 
pofition  in  any  tranfaftion,  we  (hould  certainly 
look  out  for  one  whofe  objeft  we  ftiould  fuppofe 
it  would  be  to  impofe;  for  (exclufive  that  the 
conlideration  that  the  perfon  whom  you  have 
cheated  would  have  cheated  you,  if  it  had  been 
in  his  power,  converts  robbery,  as  it  were,  into 
a  fair  war,  and  gives  that  fanfition  to  injuftice 
which  we  often  fee  injuftice  take  no  fmall  pains  to 
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obtain)  we  ftiould  look  upon  ourfelves  as  in  much 
m>xt  likelihood  of  fuccefs  m  our  aim,  whea 
dealing  with  one  of  an  acute,  tricking,  over- 
K^hing,  in  ihort,  diftioneft,  than  another  of  a 
feir,  open,  candid,  and  hpneft  diipofition;,  as 
influencing,  thofe  mofl:  intent  ijpon  afijaulting 
their  ^dverfaries,  lay  themfelve<s  the  moft  open  to 
«  hon>f^thyuft  y  whilft  thofe,  indeed,  who  like 
PIftpl,  <:anfider  the  world  as  their  oyfter,  but  who 
ckuf^  rather  to  ufe  wit  than  ft^el  to  get  at  the  fi(h, 
^ndn^  their  operatbns  to  perfops  of  ^  iimila;* 
4tfp»fit>qn^  wp  cannot  fay  th^  wfi  feel  my  very 
ardent  defire  of  difturbing  them  in  their  voca- 
tion, and  indeed  fo  well  verfed  are  thofe  gentry 
m  comnM)»  Ixk  human  n^twe^  thid  we  ^^nerally 
f^  th^ir  aJttacks  pointed  ^  the  very  perfons  who 
llf(f  apcor^ing  to  pur  ideas  th^  moft  cafily,  and, 
H  ^  faqid  time,  the  leaft  unjuiliiiz^bly,  jmpofed 

Tbjyw  we  Sfii^  thofe  rd$)aSable  perfonages  of 
fit^r  fejc,  who  travel  about  the  country,  under 
ihe  id(B^  ^f  beipg  people  o(  great  eftatfes ;  .but 
which  they  are  kept  out  of,  accordii^  to  the  old 
ybrifp,  by  the  right  owners  ^  and  who.  ?re  in 
Wswit  of  oqly  very  fmall  affiftance  to  raife  bof h 
itemfelvejs  a^  thofe  who  will  be  fo  far  their  own 
irieftd^  4$  .to  ^ord  them  fuch  afliilapQe,  to  thp 
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pirHiaclc  of  affluence,  ^^enerally  flppJy  to  thoh 

fe!tTH)rtgft  the  coantiy  peopte  who  are  moft  ^ftcenrnftd 

by  theif  neighbotrrs  and  by  thetnlelv^  fordif- 

ceftiment  and  fagdcity,  and  that  fiich  Ihchr  WcH* 

judged  applfeatiotw  very  fddom  foil  of  flicccffe 

Th6  uftial  plan  alio  of  (hofe  gentfemeri'  ^ho  fe* 

hour  in  the  vocation  of  money-droppers  febotrf 

this  town,  is  to  pick  out  for  their  intended  dupe 

feme  one  who  has  no  fmall  opinion  of  himfelf, 

whom  they  perfuade  t^  join  witl}  them  in  a  plan 

to  cheat  their  own  gang,  who  affumes  the  garb 

of  folly  for  the  occafion.  ^'  It  is,  indeed,  fo  almoft 

conftantly  the*  (mfef  upolj^thfeffe  oecafioiT&i  that  he 

who  goes  home  (horn,  came  with  the  intent  of 

flieariftg^  that  we  hdve,;  v^hen  pfefent  at  the  trials 

firf'-pferfoiis  accuied  of  fuch  offences,   had  cmr 

doiibts  Wl»»ethertb^'j«ry'eught  to  cbnvift  the  man^ 

TtlK>fe  ibflity  h^  niade  him  triutnph  oticf  e^aP 

tefcaKty.  .  ^  '  ^ 

•  W-e^are,  ihdeed,  no  final!  admirers  of  the  lex  ia- 
KwttSy  and  niuch  deMght  in  the  puhiilftitent  of 
offences  Without  the  intervention  of  the  laW,  of' 
Whieh-lhetawim'th'not  adverted  to.  Of  the  lat- 
ter kinds  are  thofe  frauds  whidi  petfons  of  the- 
turn  we  have. been  adverting  to,  very  often  at- 
tefrtipt  to  pf^ai^  ap6ii'the  Kbefal  profefllons,  fuch 
a5  the  eti^ea\4)ifrlng  »' iteaHhe  advicd  of  the"^ 
<    '    '  ^    *  phy'iician 
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them,  as  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  iinquef^ 
tionable,  the  addrefs  not  particularly  confined  or 
levelled^  and  the  cenfure  confequently  le(s  dog- 
matical. 

Of  all  the  virtues  which  the  ancients  pofleffed^ 
the  zeal  afid  fidelity  of  their  friendfhips  appear 
to  me  as  the  highefi  diftindions  of  their  cha- 
rafters.  Private  perfons,  and  particularly  affini- 
ties amongft  them,  have  been  long  celebrated  and 
admired;  and  if  we  examine  their  conduft  as 
companions,  we  (hall  find,  that  the  rites  of  their 
religion  were  not  more  facred,  more  fhDngly  ra- 
tified, or  more  feverely  preferved,  than  their  laws 
of  fociety. 

The  table  of  friendfhlp^  and  the  akar  of  facri*- 
fiee,  were  equally  uncontaminated  :  the  myfteries 
of  Bacchus  were  enveloped  with  as  many  leaves^ 
zs  thofe  of  Ceres ;  and  the  pro&nation  of  either 
deity  excluded  the  oflFenders  from  the  aflfemblies 
of  men;  the  re  vealer  was  judged  accurfed,  anidi 
impiety  was  thought  to  accompany  his  ileps. 

Without  inveighing  againft  tbe^prafllce  of  t^e 
,prefent  times,  or  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
pa^,  I  (hall  only  remark,  that  if  we  cannot^ meet 
together  upon  the  hoaeft  principJqs  of  focial  be- 
ings. 
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giving  direftions  to  fome  labourers  who  were 
working  beyond  the  ufual  hour^  ixi  order  to  finjiih 
a  receptacle  for  a  catar a£t  of  water ;  a  glimpfe  of 
which  appeared  through  the  trees  on  the  fide  of 
the  road.  AsMr.  W---d  ^nd  his  friend,  partly 
out  of  curiofity,  and  partly  to  take  breath,  made 
a  little  paufe,  the  Gentleman  turned  his  face 
towards  them,  when  Mr.  W — d  immediately  dif- 
covered  him  to  be  no  other  than  his  sOld  acquaint- 
,  ance,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Shenftone,-  whofe  place 
began  to  be  frequented  by  people  of  diftindtiou 
from  all  parts  of  England,  <m  account  of  its  na- 
tural beauties,  which,  by  the  jn^e  force  of  ge- 
nius and  good  tafte,  Mr.  Shenllone  had  improved, 
aiid  exhibited  to  fo  much  advantage :  and  this 
had  difcovered  to  the  world  bis  own  fine  poetical 
talents  and  polite  learmng,  which,  from  hismo- 
defty,  would  otherwife  probably  haVe  been 
buried  in  fblitude  and  ob£curity. 

Mr.  Sheaftone  ibon  recollected  his  old  academi- 
cal friend  and  aflbciate ;  and  with  that  warmth  of 

^benevolence  for  which  he  was  fo  r^markabfy 
dsfiiiiguiihed  amongft  thofe  that  knew  him,  in* 
£(fted  upon  his  fiaying,  that  night  at  leaft,  with 

'  him  at  the  .Leaibwes;  which  invitation  Mr. 
W-'^  was:  fuffit^ieMly  inclined  to  accept. 


As 
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As  they  pafled  towards  the  houfe,  Mr^  Shenftone 
pointed  out  to  his  friend  many  of  the  beauties  of 
his  place;  He  fhowed  him  bis  cafcades,  which 
were  fo  defervedly  admired,  and  the  refervoirs 
they  fupplied ;  the  profpefts  of-  the  country  from 
various  points  of  view ;  his  grove,  dedicated  to 
Virgil;  his  urns,  fiatues,  and. his  admirable  in- 
fcriptions.  He  mentioned  feveral  people  of  the 
firft  quality,  and  what  Mr.  Shenftone  valued  more, 
of  the  firft  tafte,  who  had  done  him  the  honour  to 
vifit  his  place :  and  particularly  he  informed  him, 
*'  that  he  expefted  Jjord  D — ^tm — ^h,  and  fome 
other  company,  the  very  next  day;  on  which 
account  he  had  been  infpefting  his  refervoirs,  got 
liis  walks  cleaned  out,  and  made  the  men  work 
fo  late  in  order  to  finiOi  the  catara6l,  where  his 
•  friend  had  firft  feen  him." 

As  Mr.  W — d  knew  the  elegance  of  Mr.  Shen- 
ftone's  tafte,  he  could  not  but  add  his  fuffrage  to 
thofe  of  the-  reft  of.  the  world,  in  admiring  his 
place;;  andobferved,  "that,  doubtlefs,  the  plea- 
sures we  receive.fFom  gardens,  woods,  and  lawns, 
.  and  oth^r  rural  em.beljiftiments,   were  the  mroft 
.  ixmocent  of  any  i^nufefnents ;  but  thea  we  Ihoidd 
^  con^der  them ,  as  amufcments  pftly/  and  n^  let 
them  engrofs  toormuchpf  our  attention ;  that  we 
ought  to  fpiritualizc  our  ideas  as  much  as  poffible ; 

and 
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and  that  it  was  Worth  while  to  inquire,  how  far 
too  violent  a  fondnefs,  for  thefe  merely  inanimate 
beauties  might  interfere  with  our  love  of  Goi>, 
and  attach  us  too  ftrongly  to  the  things  of  this 
world. 

This  gave  Mr.  Shenftone  an  opportunity,  in  his 
turn,  of  combating  his  friend's  enthufiaftic  notions, 
who  (he  found  by  his  own  account)  had  deferted 
the  ftation  in  which  his  own  choice,  and  his  mo- 
ther's approbation,  had  fixed  him,  to  fally  forth 
and  preach  the  Gofpel,  without  any  other  call  to 
tTiat  office  than  what  a  warm  imagination  had 
fuggefted,  and  which  a  romantic  view  of  convert- 
ing finners  at  la^ge^  had  prompted  him  to  un- 
dertake. 

The  two  friends,  however,  fupped  together 
very  amicably;  and,  after  drinking  a  cool  tankard^ 
and  fpending  a  pretty  late  evening  in  talking  over 
the  incidents  of  their  youth,  which  they  had  fpent 
together  irf  the  Univerfity,  Mr.  Shenftone  fhewed 
his  friend  into  an  elegant  bed-chamber,  fitted  up 
in  a  Gothic  tafte,  and  wiflied  him  a  good  night. 

As  foon  as  Mr.  Shenftorie  rofe  in  the  morning, 
he  went  up  to  his  friehd!s  apartment  to  fummon 
him  to  breakfaft;  when,  to  his  furprize,  he  found 

both 


both  him  and  his  companion  departed;  without 
taking  leave  of  Jbim,  and  upon  Mr.  W — 'stable 
was  left  the  following  letter : 

^*  My  good  Friend, 

**  I  am  called  hence  by  the  fpirit :  in  the  vi- 
fioils  of  the  night  it  was  revealed  unto  me.  I  muft 
6wn,that,  like  the  good  Publius,  you  have  received 
ind  lodged  lis  courteoufly ;  and  my  bowels  yearn 
for  your  falvation.  But,  my  dear  friend,  I  am 
afraid  you  have  fet  up  idols  in  your  heart ;  you 
feem  to  pay  a  greater  regard  to  Pan  and  Sylvanus, 
thai  to  Paul  or  Silas.  You  have  forfaken  the  foun- 
tains of  the  living  Lord,  and  hewii  you  out  cif- 
terns,  broken  ciftems,  that  will  hold  no  water. 
But  my  confcience  beareth  teftimony  agaihft  this 
idolatry.  Bel  boweth  down ;  Nebo  ftoopeth.  I 
have  delivered  taf  own  foul,  and  will  pray  for 

your  conVerfion. 

*Iam 

^'  Your  brother  in  tht  hotd, 

"  G.  W." 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  his  friend's  Sthalipt 
departure,  greatfy  alarmed  MnShenftonej  bu^ 
going  out  to  view  his  principal  cafcade,  he  foon 

difcovered 
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difcovered  the  itiyftery ;  that  his  frierid>  imagining 
he  was  too  much  aiFefted  with  the  applanfes  that 
were  beftowed  on  his  good  tafte  in  laying  out  his 
place,  had  forced  open  his  fiuices,  and  emptied 
his  refervoirs,  fo*  that  in  a  literal  fenfe,  his  cif* 
terns  ctnUd  hold  no  water,  nor  his  cafcades  make 
any  great, figure  that  day;  and,  what  was  more 
diftrefsful,  he  had  thrown  down  a  leaden  ftatoe 
of  the  Piping  Fawn,  from  its  pedeftal,  Virhicb 
was  a  damage  that  could  not  eafily  be  repaired 
before  the  arrival  of  his  ilkfirioas  guefts. 

Mr.  Shenftone  was  a  little  provoked  at  the  firft 
difcovery  of  this  incident ;  but  upon  refledion^ 
could  not  forbear  laughing  at  his  old  friend's  fran* 
tic  proceedings ;  and  thought  the  ilngularity  of 
the  adventure  would  afford  his  guefis  as  much 
entertainment,  as  a  greater  flafh  from  his  cafcades^ 
ot,  as  viewing  his  place  in  more  exaa  order. 


THE   GOLDEN   NAIL. 

AN  ALCHEMICAL  TALE. 

THURNKSERUS,  a  man  of  infinite  whim 
and  madnefs,  was'the  author  of  fome  works 
which  fuflkiently  prove  that  his  natural  temper 

was 
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was  not  much  to  be  relied  on.  The  ftory  of  his 
golden  nail  is  curious.  Having  worked  away 
his  fortune  in  alchemy,  and  finding  his  fchemes 
vain,  he  had  a  mind  at  once  to  get  bto  the  fer- 
vice  of  a  certain  prince,  and  to  eftabllih  a  cha- 
ra£ter  of  himfelf  to  all  the  world,  as  if  poffcffed  of 
the  grand  alchemical  fecret.  To  this  purpofe 
he  declared,  that  he  had  found  out  a  liquor  which 
would  immediately*  convert  all  metals  plunged 
into  it  into  gold.  The  prince,  the  nobility  of  the 
place,  and  all  the  literati,  were  invited  to  fee  the 
experiment ;  and  the  chemift  having  prepared  a 
large  nail,  the  half  of  which  was  iron  and  the 
other  gold,  well  joined  together,  coated  over  the 
gold  part  with  a  cruft  of  iron,  which  he  joined 
fo  nicely  to  the  reft  of  the  iron,  that  no  eye  could 
difcover  the  fallacy.  Having  this  ready,  he  placed 
his  veffel  of  liquor  on  the  table,  which  was  no  other 
than  common  aqua  fortis.  Then,  fending  a  fer- 
vant  to  a  fliop  for  fome  nails  of  the  fame  kind, 
he,  by  an  eafy  piece  of  legerdemain,  when  he 
had  defired  the  company  to  examine  them,  and 
fee  that  they  were  real  nails,  took  out  his  own, 
and  after  turning  it  about  before  the  company, 
plunged  it  half  way  into  the  liquor:  a  biffing  and 
bubbling  noife  arofe,  arid  the  aquafortis  imme- 
diately diffolved,  and  waflied  off  the  iron  coat, 
and  the  gold  appeared.    The  nail  was  handed 

round 
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rounds  to  all  the  comipany,  and  finally  delivered 
to  the  prince,  in  whofe  cabinet  it  now  remains. 
.The  gold-maker  was  defired  to  dip  more  nails, 
and  other  things,  but  he  immediately  threw  the 
liquor  away,  telling  them  they  had  feen  enough. 
He  was  made  happy  for  the  reft  of  his  life  ;  but 
all  the  entreaties  in  the  world  nevtr  could  get 
him  to  make  any  more  gold. 


TXJRprTrcrDB'tfwJ  infamy  of  betraying  PRI-i 

'•^'  VATE    CONVERSATION. 

AMONGST  all  the  beauties  and  excellencies 
of  the  ancient  writers,  of  which  1  profefs 
myfetf  an  admirer,  there  are  none  which  ftrite 
me  with  more  veneration,  than  the  precepts  thdy 
'have  dfelivercd  to  us  for  our  conduft  in  fociety. 

•  The  fables  of  the  poets,  and  the  narrations  6f 
'the  hiftorians,  amaj^c  and  delight  us  vvith  their 

refpeflive  qualifications;  but  we  feel  ourfelves 
particularly  concerned,  when  a  moral  virtue,  or 
a  focial  obligation,  is  fet  before  us,  the  pratlice 

*  of  which' is  oiir  indifpenfible  duty  ;  and,  perhaps, 
we  aVe  more  ready  to  obferve  thefe  inftruftions, 
or  at  leaft  acquiefce  fooner  in  the  propriety  of 

them. 
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them,  as  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  iinquer- 
tionable,  the  addrefs  not  particularly  con6ned  or 
levelled^  and  the  cenfure  coofequently  lefs  dog- 
matical. 

Of  all  the  virtues  which  the  ancients  poflefled> 
'the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  their  friendihips  appear 
to  me  as  the  highefi  diftin£tions  of  their  cha- 
rafters.  Private  perfons,  and  particularly  affini- 
ties amongft  them,  have  been  long  celebrated  and 
admired ;  and  if  we  examine  their  conduft  as 
companions,  we  (hall  find,  that  the  rites  of  their 
religion  were  not  more  facred,  more  fhDOgly  ra- 
tified, or  more  feverely  preferved,  than  their  laws 
of  fociety. 

The  table  of  friendfhip,  and  the  altar  of  facri*- 
fice,  were  equally  uncontaminated  :  the  myfteries 
of  Bacchus  were  enveloped  with  as  many  leaver 
2s  thofe  of  Ceres ;  and  the  profanation  of  either 
deity  excluded  the  oflFenders  from  the  aflfemblies 
of  men;  the  re  vealer  was  judged  accurfed,  aivt 
impiety  was  thought  to  accompany  his  ileps. 

Without  inveighing  againft  th^  praflice  of  t^e 
.prefent  times,  or  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
paA,  I  (hall  only  remark,  that  if  we  cannot^meet 
together  upon  the  hoaeft  principJqs  of  fqckl  be- 
ings. 
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ingSi  th^e  U  refrfon  tt>  fear/  that  we  are  placed 
jh  the  ipoft  nn^prtuitfite  and  lamentable  sra  fince 
the  Ci^tiori  i^  mankind.  It  rs  not  the  increafe 
of  vices  infefiiaibble  from  humanity  that  alarms 
vfi,  jthe  riots  of  the  liceMlou^,  or  the  outrages  of 
the  profli^^  ;  buli  it  is  the  ab&nce  of  that  in^ 
tegrity,  the  negleft  of  that  virtue,  the  contempt 
of  that  honoiur,  'which,  by  ccmne£ling  individuals, 
formed  fociety,  and  without  which,  ibciety  can 
no  loi^r  fu£fift. 

.Few  meni  are  calculated  for  that  clofe  connec- 
tii»»  wbiohiwe  diiliaguifliby  the  appellation  of 
friendihip ;  and  we  well  know  the  difference  be^ 
tw^en  a  friend  and  an  acquaintance :  the  ac- 
quaintance \is '  in  a  poft  qf  prpgrefiion ;  and  after 
having'  paffed  through  a  courfe  of  proper  expe- 
rience, and  given  fuificient  evidence  of  his  merit, 
takes  a  new  tide,  and  ranks  himfelf  higher.  He 
muft  now  be  confidered  as  in  a  place  of  confe- 
quence^  in -which  all  the  ornaments  of  our  na- 
tufp  are  nedd&uy  to  fuppoit  Him.  But  the  great 
requifites,  thofe  without  which,  all  others  are  ufe- 
lefs,  are  fidelity  and  taciturnity. 

He  muft  not  only  be  fuperJor  to  loquacious  im- 
becility, he*  muft  be  well  able  to  requeft  the  ab^ 
taoks  of  curiofity^  ^nd.to*  refift  thofe  powerful  en* 

T  gines 
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gines  that  will  be  employed  againft  him,  wihe  and 
rcfentment.  Soch  are  the  powers  that  he  muft 
conftantly  exert,. after  a  trdft  is  repdfed  in  him : 
and  that  he  may  not  overload  hifiikfdf,  let  him 
not  add  to  his  charge,  hj  his  oWn  enquiries ';  tet 
it  be  a  devolved,  not  an  acquired  coihmiffion. 

There  are  as  few  infiigations  in  this  country  to 
a  breach  of  confidence,  as  fincerity  can  rejoice 
under.  The  betrayer  is  for  ever:fliut  out  from 
the  ways  of  men,  and  his  difcoveries  are  deemed 
the  effefts  of.  malice.*  We  .wifely. imagine,  .he 
inuft  be  aftuated  by  other  niotives  thiui  the  pro. 
mulgation  of  truth;  and  we  receive  his  evidence, 
however  .wermay  ufeit;  with  contempt.  Poli- 
tical exigencies  niay  require  a  ready  •  reception;  of 
fiich  private  advices;  but  though  the.  neceffities 
of  government  aditut  the  ihtelligoncei  die  wi£iom 
of  (it. but  barely  encourages  .  the  .inteliigenoer: 
There  is  no  i;ian^  fo  odit>us  to  us^  ^Ithat  of  «an 
Informer.  The  yery  ^larm  in  ouilftreets  atthp 
approach  pf  onp,  is  ;iifufficient  proof  of  the  ge^ 
neral  abhon;ence  of  this  charafiler.  ^ 

Since  thefe  are  theconfequential  conditions  upon 
ivhich  men  acquire  this  dei^mfnation,  it  may  be 
sikedi.what  are  the  inducements  jtg  the  treacheqrl 
I  do  not  fuppofe  it  always  procfee^  from  the 

badnefs 
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badnefs  of  the-  nrind,  and  indeed  I  think  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  itfliould:  weaknefs  difcovers  what 
malignity  propagates  ;  till  at  laft,  confirmation  is 
required,  with  all  the  folemnity  of  proof,  from 
the  firft  author  of  the  report ;  who  only  defigned 
to  gratify  his  own  loquacity,  or  the  importunity 
of  his  companion.  <  An  idle  vanity  inclines  us  to 
enumerate  our  parties  of  mirth  andfriendftiip;  and 
we  believe  our  importance  is  increafed  by  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  difcourfe,  of  which  we  were 
fuch  diftinguiftied  Iharers  :  and  to  (hew  that  we 
were  efteemed  fit  to  be  entrufted  with  affairs  of 
great  concern  and  privacy,  we  notably  give  in 
our  detail  of  them. 

•  There  is,  befides,  a  very  general  inclination 
amongft  us  to  hear  a  fecret,  to  whomfoever  it  re- 
lates, known  or  unknown  to  us,  of  whatever  im- 
port, ferious  or  trifling,  fo  it  be  but  a  fecret :  the 
delight  of  telling  it,  and  of  hearing  it  are  nearly 
proportionate  and  equal.  The  poffeflTor  of  the 
valuable  treafure  appears  indeed  rather  to  have 
the  advantage ;  and  he  feems  to  claim  his  fupe- 
riority.  I  have  difcovered  at  once  in  a  large  com- 
pany, by  an  air  and  deportment  that  is  affumed 
upon  fuch  occafions,  who  it  is  that  is  confcious 
of  this  happy  charge :   he  appears  reftlefs  and 

full 
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gine$  that  will  be  employed  againft  him,  wihe  and 
refentment.  Such  are  the  powert  that  he  muft. 
conftantly  exert,. after  a  truft  is  repdfed  in  him  t 
and  that  he  may  not  overload  hicf£t}f,  let  him 
not  add  to  his  charge,  by  his  oWn  enquiries ;  tet 
it  be  a  devolved,  not  an  acquired  coihmiffion. 

There  are  as  few  inftigations  in  this  country  to 
a  breach  of  confidence,  as  fincerity  can  rejoice 
under.  The  betrayer  is  for  ever;ffiut  out  from 
the  ways  of  men,  and  his  difcoveries  are  deemed 
the  effefts  of.  malice. !  We  .wifely .  imagine,  .he 
inuft  be  adluated  by  other  motives  /thaii  the  pio. 
n\ulgation  of  truth;  and  we  receive*  his  evidence, 
however  we' may  ufeit;  with  ccmtempt.  =  Poli- 
ticaJ  exigencies  may  require  a  ready 'reception;  of 
fuch  private  adyicesi^but  though  the.  neceffities 
of  government  adihit  the  ihtelligonceidie  wifiioiii 
pf  I  it. but  barely  encourages,  the  dnteUigencer: 
Tl^ere  is  no  ixan^  fo  odit>us  to  .U5,.  as!  that  of  ian 
Ipfornier.  Tte  y^ry  ^bufm  in  our  ftreets  at  thp 
approach  pfonpjjj  ;ii£ufficient  proof  of  the  ge-^ 
nprpl  abhon;encp  of  this  charafter. '  ^ 

Since  thefe  are  theconfequential  conditions  upon 
which  men  acquire  this  den<)m{aat]on,  it  may  be 
slkedi  what  are  the  inducement sjtg  the  treacheqrl 
I  do  not  fuppofe.  it  always  procfee^from  the 

badnefs 
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THOUGHTS 

ON  TUC 

Inconveniences  of  Narrow  Critidfin. 

WHEN  men  are  habituated  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  fine  arts,  to  the  reading  of  elegant 
authors,  and  to  receive  thefe  delicate  impreflion^ 
of  beautiful  imagery  which  the  hand  of  genms 
alone  can  ftamp,  and  the  nicer  traits  of  which 
congenial  minds  alone  are  capable  of  perceivings 
their  tafte,  in  proportion  as  they  advance,  becomes 
refined :  what  once  excited  their  admiration  ferves 
but  to  provoke  their  criticifm.  Performances 
which  have  been  regarded  with  a  degree  of  en- 
thufiaftic  rapture,  are  expofed  to  ridicule;  and 
they  look  down  with  a  kind  of  felf-applauding 
rifibility  on  what  they  once  thought  the  ftrongeft 
efforts  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  truth  which 
few  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  yet  every  one 
feels,  that  men  receive  their  greateft,  if  not  their 
only  happinefs  from  vanity.  Vanity  hinders  them 
from  owning  it.  To  this  alone  can  we  attri- 
bute the  exceffive  propenfity  which  we  hourly 
find  in  men  to  depreciate  the  performance  of 
others;  but  more  efpecially  among  thofe  who  ex- 
ercife  the  fame  profeflions.    It  is  likewife  a  truth, 

that 
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that  when  we  difcover  any  real  or  imaginary 
beauty  in  any  work,  there  H  more  applaufe,  how- 
ever we  may  deceive  ourfelves,  beftowed  upon 
our  penetration,  than  upon  the  author.  The 
triumph  of  felf-love  is  far  more  exulting,  when 
we  gain  an  opportunity  of  finding  fault :  our  cri- 
ticifms  too  often,  efpecially  among  the  half-ini- 
tiated^, are  expreffed  by  contempt:  experience 
only  can  correft  the  miftakes  of  vanity.  Zoilus 
no  doubt  imagined  himfelf  fuperior  to  Homer, 
confequently  to  all  mankind.  Dennis  was  too  in- 
corrigible to  be  lalhed,  or  laughed  out  of  his  im- 
aginary confequence.  Let  us  beware  of  falling 
into  the  fame  errors.  Hafty  criticifms  are  fre- 
quently falfe  ones.  In '  proportion  as  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  becomes  more  general, 
falfe  critics  increafe ;  and  we  too  frequently  hear 
all  pretenfions  to  merit  denied  to  thofe-  per- 
formances where  the  name  of  the  author  cannot 
infure  fuceefs. 

Works  of  genius  under  this  difadvantage,  are 
buried  for  a  time.  The  herd  of  mankind  are  in- 
capable of  judging  or  thinking  for '  themfelves ; 
but,  like  parrots,  prate  as  they  are  taught.  It  is 
faid  that  true  genius  is  generally  confcious  of  its 
own  fuperiority  j  and  every  petty  fcribbler  will 
confirm  the  obfervation. 

Altho' 
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Alfho*  I  believe  it  to  be  impoffible  for  a  great 
^ind  to  remain;  utterfy  unacquainted  with  its  own 
fuperior  powers,  yet  that  very  vanity  which  at  ont 
'time  ferves  as  a  fpur  to  impel  the  mind  forward, 
t>ecDm€ls  at  another  a  curb.  The'  dread  of  dcmig 
•Wrong  afts  very  powerfully  on  thofe  who  clearly 
•perceive  how  very  hard  it  is  to  do  right. 

*•  To  be  taken  no  notice  of,  is  as  piinful  to  that 
greedy  dcfire  of  praife,  which  is'  alwa)^  anat^ 
tendant  upon  geisius,  as.  to  be  founds  fault  with  ; 
nay  more  fo,  for  in  the  latter  cafe  it  finds  a  re- 
fourte :'  genius  gains'an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
itfelf  by  vindication.  It  is  worth  our  while  to 
enquire  how  it  happens  that  the  ^  human  mind  ig 
(een  ^ofi^xpand'  arid  enlarge  its  powers  during 
ibme  remarkable  periods ;  and  why  it  is  con-i 
ilantiyobferved  to  coritra£l  itfelf  within  its  ufual 
limits,  from  whence  nothing  but  the  utmoft  de* 
gree  of.  emulation  can  rouze  it.  ' 

-  Tfcere  were,  no  doubt,  a  chain  of  oaufes,  which 
all  contributed  to  the  produftion  of  all  thefe 
great  performances  which  have  dignified  parti- 
cular times,  and  which  reflefts  fo  much  honour 
on  the  extenfive  ^ faculties  of  the  mind^  Among 
the  lyiofl:  poweifut  of  thefe  we  may  place  an  uni- 
verfal  difpoiition  to  admire^  anxoDg  the  people 

for 
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that  when  we  difcover  any  real  or  imaginary 
beauty  in  any  work,  there  i$  more  applaufe,  how- 
ever we  may  deceive  ourfelves,  bellowed  upon 
our  penetration,  than  upon  the  author.  The 
triumph  of  felf-Iove  is  far  more  exulting,  when 
we  gain  an  opportunity  of  finding  fault :  our  cri- 
ticifms  too  often,  efpecially  among  the  half-ini- 
tiated^, are  expreffed  by  contempt:  experience 
only  can  correft  the  miftakes  of  vanity.  Zoil\^ 
no  doubt  imagined  himfelf  fuperior  toHomer. 
confequently  to  all  mankind.  Dennis  was  too  in- 
corrigible to  be  laihed,  or  laughed  out  of  his  im- 
aginary confequence.  Let  us  beware  of  falling 
into  the  fame  errors.  Hafty  criticifms  are  fre- 
quently  falfe  ones.  In  *  proportion  as  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  becomes  more  general, 
falfe  critics  increafe ;  and  we  too  frequently  hear 
all  pretenfions  to  merit  denied  to  thofe  per- 
formances where  the  name  of  the  author  cannot 
infure  fuceefs. 

Works  of  genius  under  this  difadvantage,  are 
buried  for  a  time.  The  herd  of  mankind  are  in- 
capable of  judging  or  thinking  for '  themfelves  ; 
but,  like  parrots,  prate  as  they  are  taught.  It  is 
faid  that  true  genius  is  generally  confcious  of  its 
own  fuperiority ;  and  every  petty  fcribbler  will 
confirm  the  obfervation. 

Altlio' 
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AlAo*  I  believe  it  to  be  impoffible  for  a  great 
thind*to  remain:  utterfy  unacquainted  with  its  own  *  | 

fiiperior  powers,  yet  that  very  vanity  which  at  oae 
tithe  ferves  as- a  fpur  to  impel  the  mind  forward, 
.t>e<:D!n^S' at  another  a  curb. .  The'  dread  of  domg 
wrong  afts  very  powerfully  on  thofe  who  clearlj^ 
•perceive  how  very  hard  it  is  to  do  right. 
1  '    '      .  '         ♦■.■•,.'  .  •  .    '  .       '  -.  ^. 

i^  To  be  taken  no  notice  of,  is  as  pdinful  to  that 
greedy  dcfire  of  praife,  which  is*  always  an'at^ 
tendant  upon  genius,  as  to  be  .founA«  fault  with  ; 
nay  more  fo,  for  in  the  latter  cafe  it  finds  a  re- 
fbtirfe:^ genius  gaind'an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
Itfelf  by  vindication.  It  is  worth  our  while  to 
enquire  how  it  happens  that  the  c'human  mind  is 
(cen  ^o^iiexpand^  and  enlarge  its  powers  during 
ibme  remarkable  periods ;  and'  why  it  is  con-i 
iZantiyobferved  to  coritra£l  itfelf  within- its  ufual 
limits,  ftom  whence  nothing  but  the  utmoft  de* 
^ree  of.  emulation  can  rouze  it. 

-  T^dfe  were,  no  doubt,  a  chain  of  oaufes,  whidh 
all -contributed  ito  the  production,  of  all  thefe 
great  performances  which  have  dignified  parti- 
cular times,  and  which  reflefts  fo  much  honour 
on  thpeittenfivetfaculties  of  the  mind^  Among 
the  i^ioAi  powerfot  of  thefe  we  may  place  an  uni- 
verfal  difpofition  to'  admire^  amcmg  the  people 

for 
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for  whofe  mftra£Hon  or  amufeminit  thefe  per- 
formtnces  were  intended,  i  propensity  ^emk 
MOtong  the  authors  to  do  each  other  jufiice :  for 
when  men  of  kaown,  or  fuppofed  abiUtids,  are 
jheacd  reccuniHending  a  work^  every  pretender 
to  critidfin  is  eager  to  fpesik  from  his  authority. 
Nothing  can  be  fo  powerfol  an  inceotive  to  a 
great  genius  to  excel  any  former  produ£lion  of 
i)is  oWn»  as  to  hear  that  production  pl^^*  He 
can  always  ^cover  bl^milhes  in  his  owb  wcMrks : 
he  imagines  he  can  always  furpafe  them* 

Praife  is  the^food  of  the  mind,  and  when  adr 
miniftered in  aproper  ii^iums  readers  it hesilthfi4 
and  ftrong.  To  find  yourfelf  enra|>tured  at  th^ 
perufai  of  tkofe  great  works  of  genius  which 
have  received  the  univerfal  fufl&age  of  mankindi 
and  to  eniuhtte  them  in  imagination,  are  noble 
%ns ;  to  look  up  jdefpoiidingly  at  them  is  the  re* 
verfe.  The  dormity  of  fuperior  g)^us^  parti*- 
cularly  in  works  of  imagination,  may  therefore^ 
in  a  great  meafuire^be  imptited  to  the  great  ninn- 
her  of  pretended  critics,  aAi  the  grea^t  kaacity 
of  reaLonea. 

Books  ate  become  fogeno£^l>  and  Magazine 
and  monthly  critics  of  mH  kinds!  i^  {deo^ific^ithat 
almoft  every  nani  whp  reads  b;a.ciitic>  and  fivecy 
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body  reads  how,  more  or  lefs.  The  difcovery 
pf  faults  meets  with  far  more  encouragemei^ 
tfaaoi  tlie  poiottng  out  of  beauties.  The  reafoA 
lies,  as  I  obferv^  before,  in  vanity.  The  mind 
k  fluttered  l^  bping  capable  of  discovering  er- 
ror, and  immediBteiy  claims  a  fuperiority.  To 
&nd  hxit  is  a  much  eaifier  tsKflc  likewife,  than  t^ 
beftowjuft  piiaife ;  hence  critical  authors  are  be- 
come far  more  induftrious  in  the  fearch  after 
blemU^s  than  beauties.  Writers  now  are  little 
more  than  compilers,  invention  is  aUnofttqtaUy 
negkfled,  altho'  ^^us  never  had  before  fo  mwfy 
materials.  When  fuf thors  e^;^;a^  themfelves  now 
in  works  of  iroagMis^tifln,  they  have  fo  many  dry 
rules  to  obfenfe,  which  like  a  large  rod  in  ^. 
£choo),  are  hung  up  in  icrror^m,  tl>at  i^wention  is 
inr  cQfitinual  dread  of  th^  critical,  birch  j  piany  of 
ijaefe  rules  too  aire  <irawQ  fram  s^thors  whofe 
exteinfive  genius  was  above  all  ^ulc^,  except  fud^ 
as  nature  immediately  points  out,  and  who  never 
hid  the  leaft  intention  of  writing  a  critical  code. 
3^Tie.  wild  and  gigantic,  yet  delightfully  pleafing 
forin  which  im^inationufed  towear,  is^win^led 
pyen  below  the  ftandard  of  fp^cal^tive  reafox) : 
)ier  features  are  beqome  entirely  regular  indeed^ 
which  is  the  grejateft  defe£^  they  could  h^ve^  ^^4 
ivhich  ^Tf  far  morp  charfL6leri(Uc  of  phyi^cal  phi^ 
loibi^hy  than  of  fancy*    Imaguif^joQ  Jhas  atwa^f 
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,been  moft  prevalent  in  half-enlightened  ages: 
Homer,  Sbakefpeare,  Ariofto,  are  noble  proofs 
of  this  truth ;  and  though  her  ftudies  are  vaft, 
and  her  fteps  irregular,  they  condu£l  her  votaries 
through  every  blooming  wild,  over  precipices 
Jborribly  beautiful,  and  place  them  amidii  land- 
fcapes,  vi^hich,  though  frequentlv  trem^idous^ 
are  eternally  variegated,  are  ever  {dealing. 

HadShakefpeare  worn  the  critical  fetters  whict 
*are  now  fo  plentifully  forged  to  chain  down  the 
fancy,  we  had  never  been  terrified  at  his  ghofts 
and  witches,  delighted  with  his  fairies  and  gob- 
blins,  nor  amazed  and  diverted  at  his  airy  fpirits 
and  earth-born  mdnfters.  Homer  •  is  fuperior  to 
criticifm  when  defcribing  his  Syrens,  his  Circe, 
and  his  Cyclops ;  men  wer6  then  willing  to  be 
jileafed  and  amufed  While  they  were  inftrufted: 
th^y  were  alfo  willing  to  praife  and  admire  their 
ihftruSors, 

.  Thelhrone  of  criticifm  is  too  frequently  filled 
by  tyrslnts^  and  lifurpers,  who  wantonly  deal  out 
Verififeance  either  ignorantly,  malicioufly,  or  with 
«Ptiarr6w  and  confined  mind,  and  a  butchering 
^ftfld.  Let  the  fons  of  genius  therefore  ftand 
"bolBly 'forth,  and  drive  thofe  ufurpers  from  that 
throne  which  noije  but  the  legitimate  fons  of  genius 
>/.^;  Ihould 
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flioiild  dare  approach :  let  them  be  eager  to  ren- 
der juftice  to  each  other :  let  them  try  to  turn 
the  current  of  little  witticifms  and  envious  detrac- 
tion, info  the  bold,  free,  and  clear  flream  of  emu- 
lative praife  and  laudable  candour.     Let  them 
fliew  themfelves  hardy  enough  to  break  and  (hake 
off  thofe  ufelefs  (hackles  with  which  the  numb 
hand  of  fpeculative  dulnefs  hath  loaded  them ; 
then  (hall  we  behold  the  realms  of  fancy  enlarged, 
even  beyond  their  ancient  boundaries :  then  ihall 
we  behold  them  frilk  o'er  the  lawns  among  the 
ibepherds,  dance  by  moonlight  with  the  fairies, 
bound  o'er  the  mountains   and  fhagged  rocks, 
with  her  various  robe  lightly  waving  o'er  her 
antic  waift;  then  (hall  we  view  her  rife  upon  her 
dappled  wing,  and  foar  majeftic  and  meand'ring 
through  the  milky-way,   even  to  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  or  (ink  again  profound  ten  thoufand 
thoufand  fathoms  into  the  remoteft  territories  of 
chaos  and  old  night. 


CONJUGAL   HEROISM: 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

THOSE  who  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  to  the  writings  of  the  fnoft  ancient 
Taiftorians  of  alj  nations  will  find,  in  the  earlieft 

age^ 
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behaviour  which,  while  it  fufficiently  marked  him 
3S  zpatrioty  rendered  hiin  more  odious  than  ami- 
able as  a  imn. 

This  fomething  (for  want  of  a  better  word)  was 
a  ftrong  tendency  to  Ihew  his  various  powers  with 
a  felf-fuificient  air,  and  to  difcover  the  high  fenfc 
he  had  of  his  own  importance,  in  a  ftile  which 
denoted  ineffable  contempt  for  thofe  before  whom 
he  with  much  vanity  difplayed  them.  By  this  ift- 
judged  behaviour  he  created  himfelf  many  ene- 
mies, and  was  always  oppofed  with  violence, 
whenever  he  attempted  to  make  a  pufli  for  the 
firft  employments  in  the  ftate ;  the  only  employ- 
ments which  flattered  his  ambition :  nor  could  he 
ever  find  friends  enough  in  a  conteft  for  the  poft 
he  aimed  at,  to  bear  him  through  the  waves  of 
oppofition,  to  the  animating  point  in  view.  He 
was  continually  unfortunate  in  all  his  public  un^ 
dertakings,  and  never  carried  his  tleBum,  becaufe 
he  never  took  the  proper  fteps  to  fecure  a  majority 
oi  votes  in  his  favour.  Licinius,  after  a  number 
of  difappointments,  finding  that  he  had  no 
chance  for  a  civic  or  a  mural  crown,  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  a  lucrative  marriage ;  and  he 
was  very  much  encouraged  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  by  the  fmiles  which  a  lady  of  high 
rank  in  Rome  bellowed  upon  him,    the  only 
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not  Semale  warriors  nor  female  politicians ;  Aey 
may  dazzle  and  aftonifli  us  by  their  militairy  afr- 
chievement,  and  political  abilities,  but  they  muft 
certainly  give  us  more  pleafure  by  acquitting  them- 
feives  at  once  with  dignity  and  grace  in  their  do- 
mefiic  apartments:  in  them,  they  are,  withdiit 
the  leaft  approximation  to  a  pun — at  home. 

During  the  courfe  of  thofe  centuries,  in  which 
the  Romans,  after  the  expulfion  of  their  kings, 
made  a  fpirited  appearance  by  their  fMrtialexpioits, 
and  in  which  many  heroes  were  at  the  fame  time 
remarkable  for  their  poverty  and  theit  patriatifm, 
Licinius^  a  plebiaii  by  birth,  but  juftly  entitled  td 
the  higheft  patrician  honours,  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  legiflation,  as 
well  as  by  his  military  prowefs,  added  to  a  confi«> 
derable  (hare  of  military  knowledge,  was  natm 
rally  defirous(from  a  confcioufnefs  of  being  equally 
fitted  (oxihtfonm  and  the  campy  by  his  elocution 
as  an  orator,  and  by  his  courage  as  a  foldter,) 
to  condu£t  any  operation  .for  the  glory  and  ad* 
vantage  of  the  Republic,  and  to  Jiand  out  (in  the 
language  of  painting)  in  a  mafierly  irianner ;  of 
convincing  his  fellow-citizens  that  he  thought 
hirnfelf  of  too  much  confequence  to  be  overlooked 
fa|^Lem.  His  inUmal  merit  was,  certainly,  con* 
fiderahles  but  there  was  zfomething  in  his  external 
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behaviour  which,  ivhile  it  fufficiently  marked  hm 
3S  zpatrioty  rendered  him  more  odious  than  ami- 
able as  a  man. 

This  famething  (for  want  of  a  better  word)  was 
a  ftrong  tendency  to  fhew  his  various  powers  with 
a  felf-fufficient  air,  and  to  difcover  the  high  fenfe 
he  had  of  his  own  importance,  in  a  ftile  which 
denoted  ineffable  contempt  for  thofe  before  whom 
he  with  much  vanity  difplayed  them.  By  this  ift- 
judged  behaviour  he  created  himfelf  many  ene- 
mies, and  was  always  oppofed  with  violence, 
whenever  he  attempted  to  make  a  pofli  for  the 
firft  employments  in  the  ftate ;  the  only  employ- 
ments which  flattered  his  ambition :  nor  could  he 
ever  find  friends  enough  in  a  conteft  for  the  poft 
he  aimed  at,  to  bear  him  thcough  the  waves  of 
oppofition,  to  the  animating  point  in  view.  He 
was  continually  unfortunate  in  all  his  public  un- 
dertakings, and  never  carritd  his  ekSion,  becaufe 
he  never  took  the  proper  fteps  to  fecure  a  majority 
of  votes  in  his  favour.  Licinius,  after  a  number 
of  difappointments,  finding  that  he  had  no 
chance  for  a  civic  or  a  mural  crown,  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  a  lucrative  marriage ;  and  he 
was  very  much  encouraged  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  by  the  fmiles  which  a  lady  of  high 
rank  in  Rome  beflowed  upon  him,    the  only 
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..  While  l^etella  remained  in  this  ftate  of  iincer- 
;t^5nty-:-"  perplexed" — as  .  Othello  was,  upon 
aip^Qther  ocfijfion — "j'n  the  extreme," — n  flight 
incident  turned  the  fcaje  of  dubitation  entirely 
4ff  Licinius'^  favoi^}:.  &|eteila  having  wandered 
;fifle  evening,  the. fiAeft  ihe  had  ever  feen,.  with  a 
Servant,  in» ,  fpqae  fields  belonging  to  her  fatheiy's 
l^legaq^  viUa^  fuU  of  refie£tionsi  on  her  embar- 
xsit^mg  fituatipn,  painfully  divided  between  h(r 
djUty  ancj  hqr  love,  flie  wa%  fuddenly  accofted  by 
a  man  who  had  fomething  very  fa.vage  in  his  ap<* 
j)earance,.  ;and,  from  the  roUghnefs  pf  whofe 
^rft  ^ddr^fle^  to  her,  ihe  h^d  reason  to  expe^  &jil 
wre  offepfive  behaviour^  .  She:was  not  alarmed 
Svi^oii,t.caufe.  I  .      1 

.  Turning'  frpi^  him  with  hprfor  and  aff/i^t, 
ihe  b^d?  Jier  attendant,  keep  clpfe  to  her,  arid 
hurried  frpm  him  as  faft  Qs.fhe  could  move  her 
ibets  but  not  being  able -to  Walk  as  faft  as  her 
pjurfufry^iibe  ;was.  obliged  .to  'halt.  She  then 
fqrqamed,  cpjled  uppn  th^  gpddefs  of  chaftity,  the 
fipgucmjljitp.  Dian),  tp  {^y^hfx  from  the  immineiit 
danger  to  which  her  perfon  was.expofed.  The 
.  virgin  goddefs  heard  her  prayers,  and  fent  Li- 
^inius^^hijr,  lover,rthe  lord  df' her  heart,  to  her 
^fliftance^'  At  hi$  unexpefited,  but  moft  welcome 
apprpftcjiji  ^11  hjer  .alarming  apprchenfions  imme- 
•,  .  X  diately 
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cation;  and  the  improvements  which  ftie  made  un* 
der  their  inftru£lions,  raifed  her  to  a  fuperiority 
D\ner  the  miUion  axnong  her  fex,  which  would  have 
proved  extremely  offenfive  to  many  of  her  ao^ 
qviaintanee,  commonly  called  friends,  had  ihe 
pot  prudently  kept  them  under  before  them,  that 
they  might  not  point  at  her  the  charge  of  oiten* 
tAtion ;  and  ihe  behaved  with  fuch  confummate 
flifcretion,  that  fhc  was  praifed,  even  by  her  own 
ftiXj  for  the  modefty  of  her  deportment :  and 
ikefe  eulogiuifts  were  the  moft  pleafing  compli- 
inents  which  could  have  been  paid  her :  but  /he 
received  them  with  a  chafti^d  fatisfa£tjon,  which 
^Kreafed  the  m^ritorioufnefs  of  her  conduQ:.  She 
had  a  ranch  nicer  part  to  aft  wiA  regard  to  her 
father  and  her  lover.  She  was  m  a  fituatlon  Crir 
tical.  beyond  expreffion ;  and  the  ftruggles  which 
ihe  endured,  occafioned  by  her  filial  dufy,  an4 
her  prepoffeffions  in  favour  of  Licinius,  are  not 
(to  ht  defcribed.  By  the  fevereft  trials  which  Ihe 
bad  ever  experienced,  was  her  gentle  bofom  now 
aflfemlted ;  and  ftie  was  for  a  long  time  in  fucb  9 
fiate  of  ^goni^ing  uncertitude,  that  fhe  knew  wA 
how  to  come  to  a  decifjon  with  refpeQ  to  the  very 
interefting  debate  c^ri^  cm  in  her  mind  between 
duty  as  a  plaintiff,  and  love  as  defendant ;  both  oi 
themwerfe  the  difputants  j  apd  both  of  theniha4 
a  great  deal  to  fay  of  their  refpeftive  opinions. 

WhUe 
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..  While  I^eila  remained  in  this  ftate  of  uncer- 
it^inty^-"  perplexed" — as  .  Othello  was,  upqn 
aaother  ocf^fion — "j'n  the  extreme," — n  flight 
incident  turned  the  fcaje  of  dubitation  entirely 
ifl  Ijcinius's  favoi\{:«  Metella  having  wandered 
.one  evening,  th^fiiieft  ihe  had  ever  feen,.  with  a 
Servant,  in, ,  fpqie  fields  belonging  to  her  fatheiy's 
jelegaq^  yiUa^  full  of  refieftione;  on  her  embar- 
xsa^mg  fituatipn,  paiiifuUy  divided  between  her 
d)Uty  an4  h^r  love,  ihe  ^a^  fuddenly  accofted  by 
a  man  who. had  fomething  very  fj?.vage  in  hisap** 
pesu-ance,.  and,  from  the  roughnefs  pf  whofe 
^rft  ^ddreile^  to  her,  flie  had  reafpn  to  expe^  ftiU 
JW)re  offepfive  behavipur^  She  was  not  alarmed 
yvithout.caufe.  i  : .    i 

,  '  Turning'  frpo^  him  with  horfor  and  afFri^t, 
{he  b^dp  }i§f  attendant,  keep  clpfe  to  her,  arid 
hurried"  frgm  him  as  faft  QS.fh^  could  move  her 
feet, J  bjjt  not  being  able  to  Mralkasfaft  as  her 
I>urfuery_i3}e  :was.  obliged  .to  halt.  She  then 
fcrqameds.Cfilled  uppn  th^  gpddefs  of  chaftity,  the 
jm^u^at^  Dian^^  ,tp  (ay^hex  from  the  imihinerit 
danger  to  which  her  perfon  was.expofcd.  The 
virgin  goddefs  heard  her  prayers,  and  fent  Li- 
^inijusj,,h^r,  lovef,  the  lord  dP her  heart,  to  her 
jvfliftance^^  At  fei$  unexpfefted,  but  moft  welcome 
approactii  ^  hier  .alarming  apprchenfions  imme- 
X  diately 
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cH^tely  vahiflied :  {he  no  longer  dreaded  her  for- 
midable foe ;  but,  flying  into  the  friendly  arms  of 
her  Ucinius,  which  were  opened  to  receive  her, 
funk  upon  his  bofom,  at  once  overcome  by  her 
paft  terrors,  and  her  prefent  tendemefs. — At  the 
fight  of  Licinius  the  fuf^ofed  ravilher,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  valour  and  who  did  not 

-  chufe  to  enter  into  a  perfonal  engagement  with 
him  of  any  kind,  retreated  with  precipitation. 
Licinius,  therefore,  was  left  quite  at  liberty  to 

♦  attend  his  dear  Metella ;  and  being  powerfully 
afHfted  by  her  faithful  companion,  he  had  foon 

-the  fatisfa^iion  to  fee  a  perfeft  reftorationof  her 
faculties.  The  interview  between  them  became 
then  more  tender — ^more  animated — ^more  em*^ 
barraffing. —  On  their  near  approach  to  the  villa 

.  of  Metellus,  whofe  parental  feverity  was  equally 
dreaded  by  them  both,  the  amiable  and  fincere 
lowers  feparated,  but  not  without  exchanging 
vofws  of  peipetual  conftancy,  and  mutually  aiTur^ 
ing  each  other,  that  nothing  (hould  (hake  their  fi- 

'.delity,  to  the  prefervatbn  of  which  they  had  fo- 
lemnly  invoked,  as  witneifes,  all  the  divinities  in 
their  pantheon.  '^ 

From  this  time  Metella  felt  het  heart  fo  ftrongly 
attached  to  Licinius,  that  he  became  the  god  of 
her  idolatry,  and  filial  doty  now  held  but  a  fe- 

condary 
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condafy  place  in  her  enamoured  bofom.    Pronr 
this  time  (he  refolved  to  embrace  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  herfelf  under  her  lover's  protec 
tion,  if  he  preffed  for  her  confent  to  be  removed 
from  her  father's  houfe ;  but  flie  could  not  bring- 
herfelf  to  depart  fo  far  from  her  natural  delicacy, 
as  to  make  the  firft  motion  for  an  elopement. — She 
did  not,  however,  long  remain  thus  delicately 
diftreffed.     Licinius,  impatient  to  get  her  intohis 
poffefEon,  in  a  very  Ihort  time  propofed  a  removal. 
His  requeft  was  immediately,  though  decently, 
granted ;  and  all  the  operations  relating  to  the 
projefted  releafement  were  carried  on  without 
being  impeded  by  any  confiderable  interruptions. 
The  moft  fenfible  people  are  too  apt,  when  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  their  ruling  paflion,  to 
aQ  with  more  precijiitance  than  difcretion.    JLi- 
cinius  and  Metella,  both  of  them,  had  the  moft 
refpeSable  underftandings ;    but  they  did  not, 
when  they  fchemed  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  fociety;  refleft  with  due  attention  on 
the  probable  confequences  with  which  the  con- 
fummation  of  their  wiflies  would  be  attended. 
The  ardour  of  their  loves,  and  the  fincerity  of 
their  affeftion,  were  notorious;  but  the  prudence 
of  their  conduft  was  extremely  queftionable — If 
licinius  had  been  as  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  chara£ter  of  Metellus  as  his  daughter  was,  he 

would 
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would  not  have  ventured,  perhaps,  to  riik  the  full 
force  of  his  difpleafure :  and  if  Jhe,  who  certainly 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  private  movements 
in  her  father's  mind,  with  regard  to  her  tender 
attachment,  had  beftowed  the  proper  degree  of 
confideration  upon  that  patrician  pride,  which 
ftrongly  marked  his  charaQer,  (he  would  have 
been  ftill  more  averfe  to  any  meafures  direSly 
tending  to  inflame  it. 

When  thefe  two  lovers  had  been  united  by  Hy^ 
men,  they  gav6  themfelves  up  to  the  engagements 
of  their  conjugal  felicity,  and  were  too  much  flat- 
tered by  the  indulgence  of  their  chafte  delights 
to  be  apprehenfive  of  a  fpeedy  diminution  of 
them.  Intoxicated  with  their  nuptial  joys,  they 
were  not  quite  prepared  for  a  change  of  the- nup- 
tial fcene.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  which  they  felt  from  the  completion  of 
their  defires,  was  the  (hock  which  they  received 
when  they  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
fentment  of  Metellus  had  operated  agairift  them. 
Licinius,  however,  when  he  was  informed  of  his 
defigns  by  a  particular  friend,  did  not  wait  till 
they  were  formally  executed  in  r  fenatorial  tac^: 
he  Jbaniflied  himfelf  from  Rome;  and  as  his  amia. 
ble  Metella  declared  her  readinefs  to  accompany 
him  in  his  exile  voluntarily,  and  compulfive  at 

the 


t^e  fame  time,  he  quitted  the  capital  without  fc-J 
hifitance,  and  Haftened  to  the  place  which  he 
had  pitched  upon  for  his  retreat,  without  delay* 

When  Metellus  ,found  that  Licinius  had  re-^ 
moved  himfelf  from  Rome,  he  was  not  a  littla 
difeppointed,  though  he  had  taken  erery  ftep  in 
his  power  to  procure  his  baniftiment.  It  was  thd 
operation  of  his  pride  which  prevented  him  from 
enjoying  the  fulleft  fatisfaftion  from  it ;  and  it  was 
the  fame  pride  which  excluded  all  reconciliation 
between  him  and  his  daughter.  Frequently  did 
he  wifti,  indeed,  in  fpite  of  his  ftrong  fenfe  of 
the  affront  offered  to  his  familyj  to  receive  Aff 
whom  he  had  always  looked  on  with  the  moft 
affeftionate  eyes;  and  frequently  were  the  feelings 
of  i)M  parent  ready  to  get  the  better  of  the  haogh- 
tinefs  of  the  patrician ;  but  the  latter  always  pre- 
vailed in  every  conteft  between  them,  and  became 
at  laft  immoveably  firm  againft  his  own  peace. — 
From  the  moment  of  his  daughter's  departure 
from  him,  he  was  robbed  of  all  his  tranquillily. 
For  his  paternal  difquietudes  he  was  to  be  pitied  ; 
but  for  his  pride  he  was  defervedly  punifhed,  by 
every  pang  which  it  occafioned. 

Licinius  and  Metella  having  embarked  on 
l>oardthe  veflTl  which  was  to  convey  them  to  the 

place 
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{dace  they  had  chofen  for  theii:  refidence,  till 
they  could  return  to  Rome  with  more  agree* 
able  profpefts  before  them,  could  not  at  firft 
help  difcovering  fome  concern  at  being  obliged 
to  give  up  all  the  moft  agreeable  connexions ;  but 
they  foon  reconciled  themfelves  to  their  fituation^ 
by  refle6)ing  upon  the  ftrength  of  their  mutual  at- 
tachment ;  each  of  them  coniidering  the  other  z$, 
the  firil  obje£l  of  attention :  and  each  felt,  at  the. 
fame  time,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  they 
could  be  completely  wretched,  while  their  con- 
jugal alTe^lion  and  fidelity  were  unfliaken.  In 
this  fituation  they  waited  with  anxiety  for  the 
moment  of  departure  from  their  native  country, 
though  not  in  the  manner  they  wished. 

Metellus,  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  Licinius  had 
defigned  to  banifh  himfelf  from  Rome,  and  to  con- 
vey himfelf  to  a  diftant  country,  was  rather  pleafed 
than  difturbed  by  the  information;  but  whert 
he  began  to  confider  that  bis .  daughter  alfo  was 
on  the  point  of  going  into  exile  with  her  hufband, 
he  was  fomewhat  ftaggered  and  perplexed.  By 
an  aft  of  difobedience,/  which,  in  his  eftimation^ 
was  unpardonable,  (he  had  greatly  offended  him 
as  a  parent  ;  and  by  uniting  herfelf  to  a  man  of 
low  extraction,  flie  had  confiderably  wounded 
his  fenatorial    pride^    Severe,   therefore,  were 

the 
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theconflifts  Whictt  he  endured  upon  Kis  daugtiter'i 
marriage,  and  he  aftuaHy  refolded  never  to  fee 
her  again:  but  the  intelligence  relating  to  Li- 
cinius's  proceedings  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  ideas. 
He  then  employed  st  perfon  in  whom  he  thought 
he  could  place '  an  ornlimited  confidence,  to 
fdparate  Metella  from  her  hulband ;  to  bring  the 
former  to  him,  afid*let  the  latter  remain  on  board 
the  veflel  in  which  he  had  taken  his  paffage.  fey 
as  artful  a  manmvre  as  ever  was  praftifed  for  the 
accqmplifliment  of  fuch  a  defign,  Spurius,  whom 
Metellus  had  employed  as  his  confidential  friend, 
did,  indeed,  feparate  the  happy  pair,  by  throwing 
them  into  a  ftate  of  infenfibility :  but  inftead  of 
conducing  Metella  to  her  father,  agreeably  to  his 
promife,  lie  put  her  on  board  another  veflel  for  kis 
own\ift'y  IpAid  eafily  prevailed  on  the  matter  of  it, 
by'cbnfiderable  ]fji^fents,  to  direft  its  courfe  ac- 
cording to  his'lnclifiation 

By  this  plan  of  operation,  Licinius  and  Metella, 
to;fceir  exti^melfurprize  and  affliftion,  were  torn 
from  each  bthSf '^  and  the  fenfations  which  they 
tntrtuallymtift  have  felt  upon  their  being  divided, 
maybe  conceived  by  thofe  married  pairs  who, 
wfth  fimilar  fentiments,  have  been  in  circum- 
rtanc*  ecjually  diftrefsful  5  but  even  by  them  they 
can  harilly  be  defcribed, 

Licinius 


.  liciaios  had  no  r^afon  to  oomplain  of  any<^f 
tliofe  to  who^  care  he  had  coimmtted  his  peifoa: 
he  fouBd  in  aJI  of  them  a  great  readinels  to  len- 
.der  his  voyage  as  plea£mt  as  poilibJe,  by  their 
civilities  and  attention^  which  he  rewarded  with 
liberality  ^  yet  the  kindnefs  he  received  was  in- 
iuffident  to  remove  the  load  which  opprefled  his 
(pint,  when  he  thought  of  his^  feparation  from 
^  truly  beloved  Metel|a.  His  uncertabty  with 
iregard  to  her  fate  gave  him  the  moft  poignasyt* 
difquietude;  apd  he  weaded  the  immortal  gods  with 
prayers  for  her  fafety^  npt  without  intermixing 
the  fervent  petitions  to  be  reftored  to  her  aflfec- 
tionate  arms*  The  remembrance  of  pad  fceuc^ 
/bm^times  unmanned  him  to  fuch  a  degree^that 
^e  conild  not  refrain  from  burfting  into  teai:s: 
the  fight  of  which  melted. the  hearts  of  thofe 
amoc^  his  companion^^who  woe  not  remarkably 
fufceptible  of  tender  impreilions  ;«-^m^lted  then^ 
to  compaffion. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  voyage  t^ey  met 
a  (hip  belonging  to  a  nation  thai  at  war  with 
the  Romansy'and  a  fierce  engagement  enfued. 
Licinius  was  rejoiced  to  fee  his  coifiitrymeii 
triumpb,  in  confequence  of  their  fup^or.  va- 
lour and  addrefs^  and  made  their,  enemies  cap* 
tives  s  but  he  was  pained  to  find  that  rt)ie  fhip 

had 
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£dd!sei:eived  ingtiiaes  during  the  \^goit>us  conteft 
which  difabled  faof  from  {>rocdeding  to  the  fpot 
lielhad  mai^d  for  his  ftiture  refidence.  She  W£(s 
€i)figed  to  fiop  at  an  iflaiid  in  the  way^  to  be  rt*- 
piijred;.  -.-'■•': 
.  ,-  •  I  '  ,       *  '       •         "       .  • 

.  Ih  this /iflahd.  Jbibinius,  though  he  Was  Sit  firft 
too  muchiakrinaip  i^rith  the  pe<:ullar  iinhappiheft 
«f  his  condition'^ to  make^afty  tdj^ical  remarks, 
knct  -with  6s>  mawj^  beautifol  profpcffis,  and  fo 
mfadipoliteoefe  from  tlie  ifahabitaiits,  that  he  be- 
came almoft  pleaibd  witli  hi^  infular  fituatidn. 

Metella,  in  her  feparated  ftate,  met  with  very 
difFerent  treatment.  She  was  in  no  part  of  her 
•royage  mdtflged  with  any  confolatiori  to  alleviate 
the  prcflHirfe  of  her  conjugal  griefs;  they  were 
piercing,  and  ihe  had  too  much  reafon  to  believe 
fliat  they  wtould'  be  permanent.  The  only  con- 
fela^ion  flie  received  in  h*r  urifortHnate  cir^um- 
ftances  wasy  that  which  vitiue  always  affords  her 
tjrue  votaiics  nndet  the  fevereft  trials  with  which 
they  can  be  vifited.  '  ,  '' 

With  all  the  intrepidity^  bvrt  without  the  arts 

of  aprofeffed  libertine,  Spurius  made  innumerable 

attempts  to  fliake  the  vfftue  of  Melella,  to  alie- 

Kite  her  affedtionsf  from^  her  hufband,   ^d-  to- 

Y  feduce 
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feduce  her  to  felfify  her  nuptial  tows  ;  but  all  his 
efforts  were  unfuccefsful :  her  attachment  to 
Licinitis  was  nbt  to  be  weiakened  by  any  thing 
whidi  he  could  urge  to  render  her  conilancy  to 
Liclnius  queftionable.  In  confequence  of  the 
continual  firmnefs  of  her  behaviour  to  the  man 
whofe  head  teemed  with  defigns  detrimental  to 
her  reputation^  and  defth]£tive  to  her  peace, 
MeteU^r  found)  jb€j?(elf  in  a  fiate  greatly  to  be 
pitiedi.  but  as  ihe  was  perpetually  on  her  guard 
i^inft  her  declared  enemy,  (his  a£^ions  were  die 
ftrongeil  imfl^it/  declaratipiis)  ihe  effe£hia]]y  pfie^- 
vented  him  from  throwing  her  into  a  ftate  to  be 
deplored. 

While  ftie  was  one  day  ^derttng  herielf  with 
particular  fpirit  agatnft  the  attacks  of  her  profe- 
cuting  companion,  a  ftorm  arofe,  and  drove  the 
ycflfel  quite  out  of  the  courfe  in  which  he  wiflied 
to  fee  it ;  and  he  was;  fobn  convinced  that  he  had 
little  or  no  cH^Aqe  of  ajfriving  at  that  port  to 
vfid^h  he  had  been  direfted-  Inllead  of  arriving^ 
at  that  port,  he  was  driven  to  the  very  ifland  on; 
which  Licinius  had  been  thrown  by  a  difappoint* 
9ieRt  (^f  another  kiAd.    * 

.  ia  this  ifland  Metella^was  indeed  proteQed  by 
Sfluf  iys,  but  it  w^ag  impoffible  for  her  to  be  happy 
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with  any  man  but  Licinius;  and  as  (he  deC- 
paired  of  ever  feeing  him  again,  flie  fpent  the 
greateil  part  of  he,r  time  in  folitude,  when  flie 
was  not  immediately  difcompofed  by  the  imper- 
tinence of  her  profecutor ;  before  whom  (he  al- 
ways appeared  with  a  melancholy  which  feemed 
to  be  rooted : — it  was  not,  indeed,  to  be  removed 
by  any  thing  which  he  cpuld  advance  in  the  con- 
ciliatory fiile. 

While  (he  was  one  day  rambling  about,  not  very 
well  knowing  whither  fhe  went,  (he  found  herfelf 
imperceptibly  in  one  of  the  moft  delicious  gar- 
dens (he  had  ever  beheld.  Great  was  the  plea- 
fure  which  (he  felt  in  the  midft  of  her  forrow, 
from  the  richnefs  of  the  fcenery  around  her,  from 
the  beautiful  variety  in  the  flowering  (hrubs  and 
fruit-trees,  and  from  the  fragrant  odours  which 
perfumed  the  circumambient  air.  Charmed  as  (he 
was  with  the  new  objeSs  prefented  to  her  eyes, 
and  refre(hed  as  (he  was  with  the  new  fcents 
emitted  from  them,  (he  could  not  help,  however, 
exclaiming  with  an  audible  voice,  "  Had  I  my 
dear  Licinius  in  this  delicious  (it nation,  I  (hould 
be  the  happieft  of  women ;  but  without  him  even 
this  paradife  will  prove  unable  to — /* 

Here 
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Here  (he  flopped : — ^the  remembrance  of  paft 
fcenes  overpowered  her ; — ihe  fat  down  and  gave^ 
herfelf  up  to  the  tears  which  that  remembrance 
brought  fuddenly  into  her  eyes. 

In  this  condition  ihe  had  not  been  long  before 
Licinius,  having  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  a 
very  tender  manner^  and  in  a  voice  which  forci- 
bly ftruck  his  ears,  as  it  founded  like  the  voice  of 
bis  Metella,  hurried  to  the  place  from  which  he 
thought  it  proceeded,  but  fearing,  at  every  ftep, 
that  his  ears  had  deceived  him* 

To  defcribe  the  afionifhment  and  the  joy  which 
he  felt  when  he  beheld  his  Metella  is  not  in  the 
power  of  words :  it  is  equally  out  of  their  power 
to  exprefs  Metella*s  fenfations  when  (he  folded, 
her  dearly  beloved  hu(band  in  her  fond  and 
faithful  arms. 

When  the  firft  efFu(ions,  refulting  from  their 
mutual  fatisfaftion,  were  over,  the  two  lovers, 
married  lovers,  related  to  each  other  every  thing 
which  had  happened  to  them  during  a  (ituation 
Icarcely  fupportable ;  and  they  both  clofed  their 
narratives  with  the  moft  grateful  acknowledge 
ments  to  the  Creator  of  the  world  for  the  hap- 

pinefs 
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pimfs  bf  the  moment.    They  had  only  t6  regret 
the  Severity  of  Metellus's  behaviour,  from  which? 
all  their  fufFerings  had  originated.    While  they, 
were  latnenting  that  feverity,  Spurius  made  his 
appearance. 

Metella  ftarted  at  the  fight  of  him,  and  clung 
clofer  to  Licinius,  who,  in  confequencei  of  wha^ 
he  had  heard  relating  to  his  unwarrantable  con^ 
duft,  looked  fternly  at  him,  and  bade  him  retire, 
left  he  might  be  provoked  to  a  criminal  a€tion, 
by  correfting  him  for  it,  Spurius,  inftead  of 
retiring,  or  appearing  intimidated  by  the  fierce* 
nefs  of  his  looks  and  language,  threw  himfelf  on 
his  knees,  implored  his  pardon  for  all  his  in- 
N  defenfible  behaviour  to  Metella,  and  with  great 
fervency  alfo  folicited  her  forgivenefs.  He  then 
offered  his  fervice  to  carry  them  both  fafe  to 
Rome. 

Licinius,  ftruck  with  his  humility,  moved  by 
his  intreaties,  and  pleafed  with  his  concluding 
offer,  direftly  forgave  him  for  what  had  pafTed^ 
and  Metella  readily  followed  her  beloved  huf- 
band's  example,  joined  her  pardon  to  his. — 
Spurius  then  rofe,  and  thus  proceeded : — "  As 
you  have  now,  moft  worthy  Licinius,  fo  freely 
forgiven  me  for  having  divided  you  from  your 

amiable 
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compllfhed  in  mind,  as  well  as  perfon,  thougti 
(he  jva5>Jhe  daughter  df  Kbbtft.Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerfet,  by  the  diffolute  Countefs  of  Effex. 
But  |h«[(guik  off  ;her  parehts^  and  the  murder  of 
Sh^Shatfif^Ovi&t^^  indiiflrioiifly  con- 

tcated  fmn  hm^  £o  that  all  flie  knew  was  their 
coofusfdi  infdfctty,  and  the&  living  latt^ly  .inr  die 
lame.hoofiBn^inlifaout  eriroinaetiliig.  Coming  one 
dajrinte^liet  fetd's  fividy^.her  mind.oppreffint  and 
ifcftBkeoled  bgr  iHe  death.of  Lord  Ruflfel,  die.  Earl 
}ieing  ifii<ideii]y  ^calle[d  tev^ay,  her  eye,  it  is  fup^ 
]k>j(ed^  wa$  fuddienlji'aadght  faya  thin  foiiOy  wfaioh 
yras  lettered,  Tmal  of  the  Earl  and  Gcmtefa  of  Sih 
nurfct.  She  took  it  down,  and)  turning  over  the 
leaves,  was  ftruck  to  the  heart  by  the  guilt  and 
convi£lion  of  her  parents.  She  fell  back,  and 
was  found  by  her  hufljajui^dead  in  that  pofture, 
with  the  book  lying  open  before  her. 


THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  LIFE, 

THE  Ihortnefs  of  time,  and  the  inftabifty 
of  human  affairs,  form  ^n  inexhauftible 
fund,  from  whence  the-moi^lift  and  the'diviae 
will  ev^r  df?iw,^:Qgen!t'relkfon$for  theex*rck5fc  «f 

virtue. 
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virtue,  and  fubmiflion  to  Providence ;  yet,  if  we 
were  to  make  an  eftimate  by  the  condu£t  of  mofl: 
people,  we  fhould  almoft  doubt  whether  thefe 
things  were  not  matter  of  fpeculation,  inftead  of 
fact.    What  anxiety  do  we  fee  among  mankind 
to  provide  for  their  exiftence  on  earth  ?  Not  con- 
tent with  what  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  demands 
of  nature  or  moderation,  Ae  more  Providence  is 
vplcafed  to  beftow,  the  greater  is  often  their  crav- 
ing after    the  pexifhing   comipodities  of  this 
world.    Avarito  had  been  what,  is  called  an  in- 
duftrious  man,  whofe  onjy  ftudy  was  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth.    By  an  unwearied  labour  of 
forty  years,  he  was  enabled  tq  realize  the  fum  qf 
thirty  thoufand  pounds,  with  which  he  refolved 
to  fpend  the  remaining  years  of  life  in  eafe.and 
happioefs.    How  foon  is  the  Bable  of  human 
blifs  deraolifhed!   Scarcely  were  his  affairs  ar- 
ranged, and  himfelf  retired  from  bufinefs,  when 
Death>  that  unwelcome  meffenger,   fummoned 
him  to  another  place,  for  which  it  wouW  have 
been  well  had  he  fa  amply  provided.    Poor  man ! 
where  now  are  thy  riches  ?  Defcended  to  a  prar 
digal  fon.    He,  too,  had  been  long  forming,  fp^ 
culations  of  happinefs  in  the  riches  he  (hould  one 
day  inherit.    Loren:i;o  fhed  a  tear  ^t  his  father's 
funeral  5  but  it  was  the  tear  of  cuftom— ^not  of 
aflfe6Uon.-T-Wretchcid  mortal !  he  could  not  difcem 
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the  ills  that  were  in  ftoi-e.  One  direful  night  of 
gaming  deprived  him  of  all  his  treafure ;  and  in 
a  fit  of  defpondcticy,  he  terminated  his  exiftence. 

How  blinded  is  man  to  his  real  peace !  how 
eager  to  entail  hlifery  on  himfelf  ?  This  Ihould 
teach  us  never  to  repine,  bccaufe  we  are  not  lb 
rich  as  our  neighbour ;  nor  fuppoffe,  if  we  could 
bbtain  what  we  wifll,  that  it  Would  iricreafe  our 
'h:kj)piriefe.  •*  A  coiitented  mind/* 'fays  the  pro- 
verb, ••  is  a  continual  feaft ;"  and  if  fatisfafticn  is 
hot  in  the  mind,  no  addition  of  wealth  or  honours 
Will  ever  give  it.  When  We  feel  too  much  at- 
tachment to  this  world,  let  us  refleft  on  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  and  the  certaiMy  of  death: 
'th'efb  .  cohfiderktlons  will  calm  the  inordinate  d^- 
Iircs  of  the  heart,  and,  produce  refignation  to  all 
the  dealings '  of  Omnipotence.  Let  us  all  re- 
member we  are  immortals,  deftined  to  exift  when 
the  pleafures  of  time*  dre  no  more ;  who  muft 
withds  the  diffolutibn  of  Natute  itfelf,  and  ftand 

before  the  judgment  feat  of  Gob^— 

• '  ■  ,  s  •:  '.  '  .      • 

"^'Amfdthe  Wreck  ofmatter  and  thecriifhofworlds.'* 
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ttere.  is  not  atijrbfe'ft^r  remedy  fot  ambition, 
^than  refle6lior1s  of  ih^i^  Hiature'.  It  would  haVe 
*be^fe  ^A''6ll'  foir  ittartkijid,  if  hiJltiy  conquerors 
''  •  -^  whom 
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virtue,  and  fubmiflion  to  Providence ;  yet,  if  we 
M^ere  to  make  an  eftimate  by  the  conduft  of  moft 
people,  we  fhould  almoft  doubt  whether  thefe 
things  were  not  matter  of  fpeculation,  inftead  of 
faci.    What  anxiety  do  we  fee  among  mankind 
to  provide  for  their  exiftence  on  ^arth  ?  Not  con- 
tent with  what  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  demands 
of  nature  pr  moderation,  the  more  Providence  is 
^pleafed  to  beftow,  the  greater  is  often  their  crav- 
ingjs  after    the  perilling   comtpodities  of  this 
world.    Avarito  had  been  what,  is  called  an  in- 
duftrious  man,  whofe  only,  ftudy  was  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth.    By  an  unwearied  labour  of 
forty  years,  he  was  enabled  to  realize  the  fum  qf 
thirty  thoufand  pounds^j  with  which  he  refolved 
to  fpend  the  remaining  years  of  life  in  eafe.and 
happinefs.    How  foon  is  the  Bable  of  human 
blifs  deraoliflied!   Scarcely  were  his  affairs  ar- 
ranged, and  himfelf  retired  from  bufinefs,  when 
Death>   that  unwelcome  meflenger,    fummoned 
him  to  another  place,  for  which  it  would  have 
been  well  had  he  fo  amply  provided.    Poor  man ! 
where  now  are  thy  riches  ?  Defcended  to  a  pro^ 
digal  fon.    He,  too,  had  been  long  forqunjg  fp^ 
dilations  of  happinefs  in  the  riches  he  fhould  one 
day  inherit.    Loren?o  fhed  a  tear  ^t  his  father's 
funeral ;  but  it  was  the  tear  of  cuflom— not  of 
aflfeaion.-T-Wretchcid  mortal  I  he  could  not  difcem 
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the  ills  that  were  in  iiofe.    On6  direful  night  of 

gaming  deprived  him  of  all  his  treafure ;  and  in 

^  fit  of  defpondeticy,  he  terminated  his  exiftence. 

How  blinded  is  nian  to  his  real  peace !  how 
eager  to  entail  hiifery  on  himfelf  ?  TTiis  ftiould 
teach  us  never  to  repine,  becaufe  we  are  not  lb 
Tich  as  our  neighbour;  not  fuppof^,  if  we  could 
bbtain  what  we  wiftl,  that  it  Would  iricreafe  our 
hij^piiiefs.  **  A  coiitented  mind,^*fays  the  pro- 
Verb,  *•  IS  a  cbntinbal  feaft ;"  and  if  fatisfaftion  is 
hot  in  the  mind,  no  addition  of  wealth  or  honours 
will  ever  give  it.  When  We  feel  too  tnuch  at- 
tachment to  this  world,  let  us  tefleOr  on  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  atid  the  certaiMy  of  death: 
'thefe  cohfideratloris  Will  calm  the  inordinate  d^- 
fires  of  the  heart,  and  produce  refignation  to  all 
tne  dealings' of  Omnipotence.  Let  us  all  re- 
member we  are  immortals,  deftinfed  to  exift  when 
the  pleafures  of  time'  Sre  no  more ;  who  muft 
withJfs  the  diflblutibn  of  Natute  itfelf,  and  ftand 
befor^'the  judgment  feJit  of  Gob^-^ 

'^iVmfdthe  wreck  of  matter  and  thecriifh  of  worids/' 


;  11i6i%;is^  not  an/ blotter  rtm^y  foV  ambition, 
*thafi'  reflefilioris  of  ttt^  nature'  It  Would  hax'e 
'be^fe'^^'^ell'  foi-  hiailkijid,  if  ihJtny  conquerofs 
-' '  -^  whom 


whom  prejudice  has  dignified  with  the  title  of 
heroes,  amidft  their  difgraqgful  triumphs,  had 
confidered  th^t  themfidlves  were  but  mprtals,  and 
that  human  life  was  uncertain. 


THE  HAPPINESS 

RESULTING  FXOM 

A  BELIEF  OF  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

IN  this  ftate  of  trial,  where  the  ftorms  of  Ad- 
verfity  beat  heavy  on  the  weary  traveller,  the 
mind  looks  in  vain  for  folid  repofe  or  firm  fupport 
to  any  do£trines  of  Nature  and  Philofophy.  The 
.fond  illufioqs  of  felicity  but  play  with  our  grief; 
or,  if  gained,  fall  infinitely  fliort  of  expeSation : 
indeed,  our  fituation  here  may  be  well  compared 
to  a  traveiier  loft  in  a  ftormy  night.  He  looks 
around  for  fome  friendly  light  to  dired  his  way; 
perhaps,  allured  by  falfe  meteors,  he  is  led  into 
the  midft  of  a  track  of  bogs,  where  he  finks,  almoft 
exhaufted,  till  the  brighter  ftream  of  day  difperfes 
the  clouds,  and  enables  him  with  frefti  ardour  to 
purfue  his  journey. 

Thus 
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Thus  it  IS  with  the  human  mind ;  which,  the* 
immortal,  is  ever  too  much  attrafted  by  the  me- 
teors of  Time.  Loft  amid  a  variety  of  plans, 
it  looks  for  a  guide  to  direft  its  purpofes  into  a 
proper  channel.  Philofophy  offers, — its  promifes 
are  fpecious,  but  often  prove  deftruftive,  and  al- 
ways fail  to  afford  a  competent  fupport.  Fired 
with  the  fruitlefs  toil,  the  foul  almoft  defpairs  of 
real  good;  when  the  fplendour  of  Revelation 
intervenes,  difpels  the  mental  night,  and  raifes 
the  mind  to  a  due  fenfe  of  dignity,  and  a  firm 
reliance  on  Providence,  amidft  all  the  uncertainties 
of  life. 

Such  are  the  pleafures  to  be  derived  from 
Scripture  and  Chriftianity :  from  thefe  alone  flow 
lading  happinefs;  nothing  fhort  can  fatisfy  a 
mind  formed  with  defires  for,  and  capable  of  . 
enjoying  thofe  exalted  pleafures  experienced  in 
the  regions  pf  eternal  glory. 

The  belief  of  Revelation  invigorates  the  moral 
principles  and  ftimulates  the  foul  to  perfe^oo. 
The  great  dofirines  of  a  future  judgment,  and 
eternal  exiftence,  are  only  to  be  found  in  its 
pages ;  doQrines  which  tend  to  check  vice,  and 
to  promote  virtue  and  univerfal  peace.  How 
miferable  then  muft  be  the  Hate  of  thofe  who 

dif- 
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diJbefieve  the  word  of  truth ;  for,  when  once  we 
are  deprived  of  that,  the  mind  is  a  chaos  of  wild 
conjeftures,  and  unable  to  bear  the  calamities 
incident  to  mortality. 

The  origin  of  fcepticifm  is  generally  pride,  a 
wifli  to  appear  Angularly  learned,  and  a  quali- 
fied judge  of  things  reafon  can  never  determine, 
A  fceptic  is  a  character  as  unhappy  as  uncer- 
tainty can  make  him ;  his  mind  is  a  field  of  doubts 
refpefting  the  moft  momentous  truths,  and  even 
difiruftfiil  of  certainties ;  he  a£ts  like  one  fearful 
of  every  fhadow ;  and  is  whirled,  like  the  wea- 
ther-cock, by  every  breeze.  Nor  is  the  chara£ter 
of  him  who  profeffes  a  belief  of  Revelation, 
without  knowing  its  truths,  and  examining  its 
principles  a  lefs  contemptible,  but  often  more 
dangerous  perfon. 

To  fuch  we  may  afcribe  all  the  feuds  of  fuper- 
ftition  and  bigotry.  The  opinion  of  fuperiors  is 
theirs ;  whatever  the  Church  fays  muft  be  right  j 
and  what  juftice  could  not,  the  fword  was  called 
in  to  defend. 

The  principles  of  religion  will  never  lofe  by  a 
proper  inveftigation !  but  it  is  the  blindnefs  of 
bigots  that  has  retarded  their  progrefs,  more  than 

the 
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the  ftratagetns  of  open  enemies.  It  is  the  hapr 
pincfs  of  thefe  d^ys,  that  the  mift  which  hs^ 
dimmed  the  giorj^  of  Revelati<Mi  is  fading,  t^ 
return  no  more ;  and  men  will  embrace  it,  not 
becaufe  it  is  eftablifhed  in  their  country,  or  be- 
lieved by  their  patents,  but  from  an  inward 
fatisfaftion  of  its  divine  origin  and  purpofe,  to  be- 
nefit man  here,  and  prepare  him  for  an  eter^ty 
to  come. 

The  advantages  enj<^ed  by  the  finoere  believer 
ia  Revelatkm  are  fo  obvious,  that  I  (hall  oe  longer 
expatiate  on  them ;  but  conclude  with  a  remark, 
to  the  honour  ^  the  fefQ?{e  fex,  lately  made  by 
a  lady— '^  That  by  a  belief  in  lUvel^tion  we  have 
every  thing  tQ  gain,  but  n<khing  to  lofe.'* 


TheYohLY  and  Absurdity  pf  j!iEGLf.CTiifG  Bir- 

siVKss,and  ^Ae  D{fTi£S  tve  owe  the  Supreme 

BEi¥G,/0r  the  Sake  0frKi¥Li&G  and  sitper- 
FLUous  Recreations, 

I  Have  often  remarked,  that  one  half  of  the 
pleafures  fo  eagerly  profecuted  by  the  gene- 
rah'ty  of  mankind,  if  changed  in  their  appella- 
tions, and  ranked -under  the  denomination  of  la- 

hour 
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^^atr  Wduia  be  flitinned  with  as  mucM  iifliduliy 
rf^  they  ire  now  followed,  and  rendered  every  wk 
as  di%tiftftll  to  the  fancy  as  they  are  ativr  fl^ttei^ 
ing  aftd  i^iteeabte.  Through  fome  una8tioUhtAble 
ihfetiia'tiOli  we  are  rtivifhed,  in  the  h'tei^firy  fenfe 
of  the  expreffian,  with  the  whiftlfng  of  a  nama, 
and  ittfittftdy  fatrgue*  otitfelves  more  in  the  bare 
piirfuit  t)f  our  •  fcveral  amufements,  th^n  in  the 
clofeft  attention  td  the  duties  of  our  refpeftivis 
vdcations,  though  thefe  avocations  a!re  the  only 
meaits  which  Veh^Vd  of  fai(in^  A  neCefl&ty  prd- 
vMien  for  oiir  famillesi.  • 

•  *^The  truth  of  this  pofition  wis  never  more  evi- 
defiltiy  afcertained  than  in  the  charafter  of  poor 
Bob  Bebtie:  Bob  ii  engaged  in  a  very  extenfive ' 
way  t/f  bufinefs  ;  ind  is,  at  once,  the  moft  lazy 
^nd  tftte  htoft  induftriotls  fellow  in  the  world :  he 
IS  fatigued  to  death  if  he  writes  k  few  lines  to  a 
corref][)t)ndent,  but  he  will  ride  after  a  pack  of 
d6gs  for  a  doaen  hours  together,  and  call  it  glo- 
tiofns'f^drt,  wheri  he  has  ventured  his  neck  over 
a  'fcdre  or  two  of  gates,  and  come  home  as  dirty 
~Ss  ^a  tliKiked  pick-pocket,  from  a  forty  milfes 
-ehicfe' fn  the  middle  of  winter.  When  he  is  in 
'iawnhe  complains  of  it  as  a  prodigious  hardftip 
if  he  rifes  at  ten  o^lock  in  the  teorning^ 'though 
in  the  country  he  makes  no  fcruple  whatfoever 

to 
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to  get  up  at  three  or  four  to  drag  a  fiib-pond; 
and  will  fcarcely  walk  a  ftreet*s  length  to  re- 
xeive  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  way  of  his  bufinefs, 
though  he  would  trudge  eight  or  ten  miJes  with 
the  greateft  fatisfaftion  for  a  brace  of  partridges. 
I  met  Bob  a  few  days  ago  in  the  city,  and  flopping 
him  on  the  privilege  of  an  old  acquaintance^ 
demanded  what  was  the  reafon  of  his  feeming 
out  of  temper: — ^"^  Seeming,  (replied  he,)  it 
is  more  than  feeming;  I  am  half  inclined 
to  hang  myfelf :  here,  in  fuch  a  roafting  day 
as  this,  muft  I  trudge  to  'Change,  and  broil 
for  two  whole  hours  under  the  intenfe  heat  of  a 
perpendicular  fun.  Damn  it.  Sir,  I  lead  thelife 
of  a  galley  flave,  and  it  is  better  not  to  live  at 
all,  than  be  liable  to  fuch  continual  anxieties." 
I  was  Ill-natured  enough  to  fmile  at  his  diftrefs ; 
but  giving  him  a  cordial  fliake  by  the  hand,  I 
wiflied  him  a  good  morning,  and  fo  we  parted. 
Next  day,  about  twelve  o'clock,  going  to  dine  at 
a  relation's  ne^r  Hammerfmith,  who  Ihould  I  fcp 
ftripped  and  playing  at  cricket  in  a  field  near 
Kenfington,  but  Bob :  though  the  weather  was 
rather  warmer  than  when  I  met  him  the  preced- 
ing day,  he  was  engaged  in  that  violent  cxercifc, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  moft  exquifite  fatis- 
fadtion,  and  fcoured  after  the  ball  with  as  much 

agility 
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agility  as  he  could  poflibly  ufe  to  gtt  himfelf  into 
a  heat  on  a  frofty  morning.  , 

If  we  take  but  ever  fo  flight  a  furvey  of  man- 
kind, we  ffaall  find  that  moil:  people  are  aSuated 
pretty  much  in  the  feme  manner  with  my  friend 
Bob  Beetle.  Looking  upon  that  as  an  infup* 
portable  toil  which  is  moft  conducive  to  their  in» 
tereft,  they  abfolutely  find  a  pleafure  in  fatigue, 
and  run  into  downright  labour  in  hopes  of  en* 
joying  a  little  recreation.  I  would  by  ho  means 
be  underftood  as  an  arguer  againft  a  mode-* 
rate  (hare  .of  manly  exercife  or  rational  amufe- 
ment :  on  the  contrary,  I  look  upon  fuch  relax- 
ations to  be  effentially  neceflary,  both  becaufe 
they  add  confiderably  to  our  health,  and  give  us 
a  frefti  inclination  of  returning  to  the  bufinefs  of 
our  various  employments.  What  I  am  offended 
at,  is,  to  fee  men  of  excellent  underftandings,  in 
total  oppofition  to  the  dilates  of  their  good  fenfe, 
applying  themfelves  whoUy  to  the  profecution  of 
their  pleafures,  and  creating  a  number  of  ima- 
ginary difficulties,  to  embitter  every  moment  which 
they  fet  apart  for  the  management  of  their  moft 
necefTary  employments. 

.    Were  temporal  concerns,  however,  the  only 

ones  which  we  facrifice  to  our  idlefl,  nay,  our  moft 

A  a  culpable 
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culpable  amufements,  fomething  ftill  might  be 
faid  in  our  defence ;  but  our  happinefs  hereafter, 
as  well  as  our  interefts  here,  are  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  meaneft  diffipations  ;*  arid  a  fox-<:hace 
or  a  cricketrball ;  a  hunting-match  or  a  dice-box, 
are  not  only  able  to  ftifle  every  impulfe  of  re- 
gard which  we  ought  to  entertain  for  our  fami- 
lies, but  every  fentiment  of  adoration  which  we 
ought  to  entertain  for  our  God.  The  duties  of 
religion,  like  our  domeftic  concerns,  are  utterly 
neglefted  ;  and  even  the  awful  bufinefs  of  eter 
nity  is  thrown  afide,  for  a  contemptible  game  at 
whift,  or  a  defpicable  pack  of  hounds. 

The  parallel  between  the  neglefl  of  our  tem- 
poral and  fpiritual  concerns,  will  be  found  con- 
liderably  ftronger,  when  we  recoUeft  that  where 
unavoidable  neceflity  compels  a  momentary  at- 
tention to  either,  we  enter  upon  them  with  an 
equal  (degree  of  reluftance  and  ill-will.  But  in 
the  confequence,  however,  there  is  the  wideft 
difference :  our  difinclination  does  not  often  in- 
terrupt the  bufinefs  of  our  callings,  while  we 
continue  in  oppofition  to  the  natural  bent  of  our 
tempers  to  carry  it  on ;  many  a  man,  though  he 
hates  bis  profeflion,  neverthelefs,  byfubduinghis 
antipathy  to  it,  and  managing  his  affairs  with 

difcretion. 
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#ouId  haVt  faerificed  to  tvine  or  worntn.    The 

lov*  of  glory,  Animated  by  that  happy  impof* 

fibifity  of  figuring  in  the  gay  world,  ftiflcd  m  his 

heart  that  penchant  which,  at  his  age  carries  us 

naturally  and  forcibly  to  diffipating   pledfures. 

Infteid  d[.  enjoying  he  inftruSleds  but  unluckily, 

he  choofe  a  path  rather  agreeable  than  tfefjal;  In- 

flepd  of  fktihg  hhnfejf  for  the  bar  ot  the  fenate, 

which  frequently  leads  to  every  tbingi»  he,  paid 

his  court  to  the  mufes ;  who,  for  the  moft  part, 

lead  to  nothing  at  aJK     Unfortunately,  the  firft 

efibrts  of  his  pen  aimounced  a  talent  which 

marked^  poetical  genius.    Encouraged  by  this, 

he  w^s  animated  to  new  endeavours,  and  thofe 

endeavours  fuccceded.    His  verfes  were  greatfy 

appkLuded>   and  they  deferved  applaufe:    one 

might  fairly  compare  them  to  the  moft  able  com- 

pofitions  of  his  times.    The  compliments  which 

he  received,  the  priqfes  whidh  every  way  purfued 

him/  fired  Ms  fancy^  and  rendered  him  ftiU  more 

poetically  enthufiaftic.    Sometimes  young  authors 

are  fpoiled  by  being  too  much  fondled, .  as:  they 

are  at  other  times  by  being  too  much  cepfui'ed. 

At  lafl?  he  was  worked  up  to  fuch  a  poeticad  ar- 

ilour,.  that  he  talked  on  the  moft  ordinary  oc- 

eaiions  in  the  language  of  the  gods*    Any  thing 

Iej&  lidfadi  been  unworthy  of  him.    Without  vreialtb, 

eftate. 


s 
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THE  THREE  HATS. 

A  cAara&m/tk  Stay» 

GRACCHUS  wa«  the  the  iffue  of  a  noble 
fiainUy,   not  lefs  diftinguiflied  by  the  dig- 
nity of  his  biirth,  than  by  the  fenrices  which  he  had 
rendered  the  ftate ;  but,  impoveriflied  by  divers 
accidwtSj^  he  was  at  length  reduced  to  abibiute 
indigfBcy.      The  heir   to   a  celebrated  name, 
ajtibaugh   wanting  the    neceflaties  of  life,    lie 
thfHifht.he  {hould  fupply  by  hiatalients,  what  he 
')>^  loft  by  his  raisfortmies.     He  iniagined  l?>e 
.fiould  ar^pair  every  thing  by  hibooT.    The  idea 
•.was  goQdt,  but  it  was.ftill  oniy  an  idea,    How 
fpan}|  of'thie  moft  plaufible  puojefts  have  been 
i^ttefo^t^  withQUJk  fuccefs ;  fiiie  in  theory,  and 
J5H"tik;  Jri  praStice,  nothing  is  wanting  to  thefe 
ftgreeablie'  chimeras,  but  the  power  of  realizing 
them  ;  but  this  is  a  talent  of  which  tbeic  authws 
are  incapable.     Even  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
Gracchus"  had  the  unjifaal  fortitude  of  applying 
voluntarily  to  fcieB^ee^;    Bbm.  with  a.tafte  for  the 
belles  lettres,  he  dedicated  to  them  the  faireft 
and  frefheft  of   his  years.      He   pafled  in  the 
I'ecelTes  of  his  cabinet  thofe  moments  of  efFer- 
'  Vefcence  which,  in  a  more  fplendid  fituation,  be 

would 
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#ouId  have  facrificed  to  tvine  or  women.    The 

Jbv*  of  glory,  Animated  by  that  happy  impof- 

£bitity  of  figuring  in  the  gay  world,  ftifled  in  his 

heart  that  penchant  which,  at  his  age  carms  us 

naturally  and  forcibly  to  diffipating   pteafures. 

Infte&d  Kji  enjoying  he  inftruSed;  but  unluckily, 

he  chOo&  a  path  rather  agreeable  than  tifefjal;  In- 

fteatd  of  fktijng  hhnfejf  for  the  bar  oi  the  fenate, 

which  frequently  leads  to  every  things  he.  paid 

his  abort  to  the  mufes ;  who,  for  the  moft  part, 

lead  to  nothing  at  aJK     Unfortunately,  the  firft 

efibrts  of  his  pen   aimounced  a  talent  which 

marked  ^  poetical  genius.    Encouraged  by  this, 

he  was  animated  to  new  endeavours^  and  thofe 

endea¥ours  fucceeded.    His  verfes  were  greatfy 

appfeuded,   and  they  deferved  applaufe:    one 

might  fairly  compare  them  to  the  moft  able  com- 

pofitions  of  his  times.    The  compliments  which 

he  received,  thepraifes  which  every  way  purfued 

him;  fired  Ms  fancy^  and  rendered  him  ftiU  more 

poetically  enthufiaftic.    Sometimes  young  authois 

are  fpoiled  by  being  too  much  fondled, ,  as,  th^ 

are  at  other  times  by  being  too  much  cepfuited. 

At  laft  he  was  worked  up  to  fuch  a  poeticad  ar- 

<lour;.  that  he  talked  on  the  moft  ordiiaiary  oc- 

eaiic^ns  in  the  language  of  the  gods-    Any  thing 

lefe  hiA  heca  unworthy  of  him.   Without  wealth, 

eftate. 


K 
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look  off  only  one  hat ;  in  paffing  a  man  i^  con* 
dition,  he  tock  off  two  hats ;  and  upon  meeting 
a  perfon  of  the  iirft  rank  and  quality,  he  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  taking  off  all  the  three 
hats. 

This  innovation,  however,  was  attended  hy 
fome  little  difficulty :  for  the  very  boys  hooted 
him  through  the  ftreete.  Gracchus  had  yet  fuf^ 
ficient  enthuiiafin  to  conftrue  tbefe  hiffings  into 
congratulatory  eulogiums.  ^*My  project  muft 
needs  be  exceedingly  well  formed,  (faid  he)  fince 
the  very  children  purfue  me  wherever  I  go  with 
ihouts  of  approbation."  His  invention  appeared 
to  him  fo  excellent,  that  he  gave  himfelf  the 
title  of  public  benefa£tor,  and  expe&ed  the  moft 
illuftrous  reward  of  Government  in  confequence. 
I  doubt  vanity  had  more  to  do  with  a  petition 
which  he  afterwards  penned,  than  merit;  for  the 
memoir  which  he  drew  upon  the  occafion,  was 
garnifhed  in  all  the  embellifhments  of  verfe,  which 
the  minifters  whom  he  addreffed,  did  not  think 
proper  to  reply  to.  Minifters,  indeed,  either 
from  want  of  tafte  or  leifure,  ai*e  not  oft^n  cap* 
tivated  by  the  charms  of  poetry ;  but  the  poet 
was  fo  enraged  at  the  negle£t  (hewn  to  his  verfes^ 
that  he  fell  iick  upon  it.  Some  charitable  fouk 
took  pity  upon  his  malady^  attempted  his  cure : 

but 
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pliment  appeared' one  of  the  principai  feults rf 
Government,  and  like  a  good  citizen,  he  refoirBd 
to  prox^kJe  a  remedy  for  it.  i  .. 

His  endeavours  were  not  unfuccefsful ; .  tkc 
endeavours  of  a  poet  are  never  unfuccefsful  in  Mb 
Own  opinion.  Aft^r  having  reflefted  for  Come 
time  on  the  difficulties  that  rofe  up  agaiiaft  the 
execAition  of  his-projefl,-  he  ftarted  up  fuddjenif, 
as  if  ftruck  with  a  lucky  thought,  and  went  with 
all  expedition  to  his  hatter :  "  I  want  three  hats. 
Sir,  (faid  he,)  each  a  little  bigger  than  the  other; 
and,  upon  the  faith  of  a  poet,  I  promife  to  pay 
you,  with  good  intereft,  as  foon  a-s  I  reiceiv-c  the 
recompence  of  my  invention,  for  which  I  £hall 
certainly  have  a  patent  and  a  premium:"  Though 
the  hatter  did  not  very  willingly  acquiefoe  in  this 
precarious  mode  of  payment,  he  wifely  ©on^ 
fidered  that  it  was  impoffible,  in  trade,  to  gala 
much  without  venturing  fomething ;  and  fo  he 
gave  credit  to  our  author.  No  fooner  was 
Gracchus  in  poffeflion  of  the  hats,  which  he  put 
one  within  the  other,  then  he  triumphantly  de- 
parted to  put  his  fcbeme  into  execution.  "  Now 
for  .my  experiment,"  faid  he,  putting  on  the  three 
bats,  and  fallying  into  the  ftreet.  He  walked 
forwards.  When  he  rnqtwith  an  ordinary  man, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  without  titles  or  eftate,  he 

took 
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look  off  only  one  hat ;  in  pftiSng  a  man  i^  cdn* 
d]tion>  he  took  off  two  hats  s  and  upon  meeting 
a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank  and  quality,  he  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  taking  off  all  the  three 
hats. 

This  innovation,  however,  was  attended  hy 
fome  little  difficulty :  for  the  very  boys  hooted 
him  through  the  ftreets.  Gracchus  had  yet  fuf- 
ficient  enthuiiafin  to  conflnte  thefe  hillings  into 
congratulatory  eulogiums.  **My  projeft  muft 
needs  be  exceedingly  well  formed,  (faid  he)  fince 
the  very  children  purfue  me  wherever  I  go  with 
ihouts  of  approbation."  His  invention  appeared 
to  him  fo  excellent,  that  he  gave  himfelf  the 
title  of  public  benefaftor,  and  expefted  the  moft 
illuftrous  reward  of  Government  in  confequence. 
I  doubt  vanity  had  more  to  do  with  a  petition 
which  he  afterwards  penned,  than  merit ;  for  the 
memoir  which  he  drew  upon  the  occafion,  was 
garnifhed  in  all  the  embellifhments  of  verfe,  which 
the  minifters  whom  he  addreffed,  did  not  think 
proper  to  reply  to.  Minifters,  indeed,  either 
from  want  of  tafte  or  leifure,  ai*e  not  often  cap* 
tivated  by  the  charms  of  poetry ;  but  the  poet 
was  fo  enraged  at  the  neglefl:  fliewn  to  his  verfcs, 
that  he  fell  iick  upon  it.  Some  charitable  fbuk 
took  pity  upon  his  malady^  attempted  his  cure : 

but 
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but  it^fts  impoffible ;  ffie  bIof\^  which  his  felf  loVe 
had  teeeired;  prored  hibrtal.  He  lingered  oak 
fome  days,  and  at  laft  died,  juft  as  he  was  putting 
the  finifliing  llroke  to  a  moft  bitteif  fatil-e  againll 
the  mgratitude  of  the  three  hats  tin  his  head, 
his  fellow  citizens,'  and  with  all,  fwedting  with 
his  laft  bfeath,  that  he  was  fd  ttigty  with  the 
whole  world,  which  had  neither  tafte  for  poetiy 
or  improvements,  that  he  would  iiot  tnake  ano^ 
ther  bow  to  any  man  living.  1^6  into  tile  nixt 
world  (faid  he)  without  ceremony. 


ANGELICA  AND  MEDORO; 

OR  THB 

UNHAPPY  ESCAPE. 

A   ROMAN    TALE. 

IN  the  day^  of  King  Cambyfes,  the  youthful 
Medofo,  whofe  great  fei'vice^  in  the  time  of 
battle  had  always  gained  him  accefs  to  the  Ro- 
man Emperor,  now  fell  in  love  with  the  divine 
Angelica,  the  only  daughter  of  the  King.  But 
Medoro  knowing  his  humble  fituation^  and  think« 
B  b  ing 
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ing  birth  «nd  parentage  were  wanting  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  Angelica's  hand,  feared  to 
make  known  his  love  either  to  his  royal  matter, 
or  the  fair  miftrefs  of  his  heart,  fo  ignorant  there- 
fore how  to  quell  the  corroding  pangs  he  felt 
within,  he  refolved  to  entruft  the  promifing  De- 
metrius with  the  fecrct  of  his  love.  His  flattering 
friend  fcemed  to  partake  of  his  forrow ;  but  alas ! 
it  was  all  an  outward  (hew  of  affe£tIon,  for  De- 
metrius loved  her  himfelf. 

The  credulous  Medoro  accordingly  confulted 
with  his  unknown  rival,  who  ftill  diflembling 
with  the  honeft  lover,  promifed'him  every  affiftance 
he  could  give ;  but  inftead  of  fulfilling  his  vows, 
and  making  known  to  Angelica  the  undiffembled 
paflion  of  her  conftant  admirer,  he  painted  him 
in  the  word  colours,  and  reprefented  him  as  a 
man  who  fought  her  life. 

The  unhappy  and  timorous  Angelica  would 
accordingly  fliun  the  fight  of  Medoro ;  the  more 
he  fought  her  the  more  (he  evaded  his  fearch,  till 
at  laft,  depreffed  entirely  with  forrow,  and 
thinking  that  his  love  was  difagreeable,  he  went 
to  his  fuppofed  friend,  and  demanded  an  ex- 
planation. 

Demetrius 
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Demetrius,  upon  feeing  him,  affiimed  all  that^ 
melancholy  wHich^  his  artifice  requited.  His  ut- 
terance he  pretended  to  be  at  firft  fo  feeble,  that 
hecouW  ncft  Ipeak  the  fad,  thiilgs  he  had  t6| 
tell :  but  upon  Medoro*s  declaring'  he  woum 
know  the  worft,  Demetrius  proceeded.-^     '  * 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  you  have  a  rival,  and  the 
fair  Aiigelica  loves  him,  nay  more,:  Angelica 
hates  you,  and 'vows  to  inform  her  father  of  your 
unfeafdnabie'  palffion.  *  Fray  '  then  'cdnfideV \ iiie 
confeiquence :  heir  royal  fitt  ~wfll  impute''  yqiir 
honeft  love  to  madnefi-y  fdrfuch  are  tHb  failings  p? 
thefe  degenerate  days,  that  when  a  man  a{pires 
to  what  is  above  him,  though  he  fpeaks  ever  fo 
fenfibly  and  w;rites  ever  fb  properly,  ^h^  js.  caiiedL 
infane,  and  no  doubt'will  be  committee!  to  per- 
petual confinement,  which  is4nitfelfTufEcient  to 
make  a  tame  man  mad.  This  I  a^  filre  is  con- 
trary to  your  well  known  valour  :^  a  Roman  CjCfjild 
not  brook  one  thought  of  captivity;^  but  Would 
rather  forfeit  his  life  tlian  the  Jofs  of  his'ffeedom. 
Medoro  during  this,  felt  all  the  pan|s  6f  ^iit^ 
pointed  paflion,  smd '  the' '  trimhpKant  l3e?ne^ 
trius' flattered*  himfelf  that  He  Mtt  fufflci^foljf 
erafed  his  love.  But -he  littlrknti^  how  near  tfiS 
fair  Angelica  was,  who  was  alMhis  wliile  con- 
cealed behind  a  fhady  tree,  where  refponfive  echo 

carried 
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^rrie4  hpr  the  founds  of  e&ch,  and  dUcovere4  Ac 
trieacheiy  of  Demiptrius.  As  foon,  tben^  as  the 
villain  had  departeds  ftill  promiiing  hi3  further 
afTiftance,  and  Medorohad  vented  all  his  grief,  as 
he  thought,  in  priv^te^  the  lovely  Angelica  ap- 
peared, and  contradi£ied  what  Demetrius  had 
told. 

Extatic  joy  fluted  the  heapt  of  the  young  lover, 
fnd  c^ch  ipfjp^rtefl  to  the  other  how  much  they 
loyedj  but  Denwtriijs  retiipung  wifh  ^ptiiej: 
febiicated  tsk,  ^t  a  diftapce  pejro^ived  the  l^sippy 
pair^  and  ponfouoded  ^t  this  we9fp^.£^d  difcovery, 
withdrey^r, 

.  IWfedoro,  during  th^  interyal,  told  all  the  feel- 
ings qf  his  he^rt ;  vjrhich  the  fond  Angelica,  who 
w^s  never  h^fot^  m  priv^e  \yith  a.  man^  he^d 
with  a  f^cret  delijB^btf 

.  Oh,  happipefs !  top  great  tp  laft  for  ever-  By 
ihe  me^ns  of  Demetrius  the  Emperor  had  feat  a 
gi)ar4  to  appreheqjd  the  unofiendii^g  Medoro, 
^Qi^  he  fufpefted  for  ibmie  dishonourable  ^Qaon 
with  his  daughter.  Thpy  were  accordingly  £e- 
p^ratcd,  wd  the  unhappy  Ipver  brpught  before 
his  royal  ijijafter. 

With 
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'  Wfthtrue  Roman  fortkude,  howcfver^  Medoro 
pleaded  his  love ;  and  having  accufed  Demetrius 
of  frcachery,  left  to  Cambyfes  himfelf  to  determine 
his  fate*  But  Cambyfes  being  partial  to  Deme* 
trius,  ordered  Medoro  to  be  fent  to  prifoh^  there 
to  remain  till  further  examination. 

While  Medoro  was  now  contemplating  within 
his  gloomy  dungeon  the  forrows  of  his  love,  the 
artful  Demetrius  appeared.  The  lover  at  firft 
ipurned  at  his  falfe  fiiendihip,  till  the  villain  de« 
daring  that  his  fafety  was  only  his  aim,  and 
wiAing  liim  to  avoid  the  anger  of  Cambyfes^ 
formed  accordingly  his  tale.  The  credulous  Me* 
doro  ftill  lifienedtohis  promifes. 

**You  fliall  now,  cried  Depietrius,  be  con* 
vinced  of  my  cfteem.  I  (hall  this  moment 
liberate  you,  and  lead  you  to  the  very  happy  fpot 
where  the  fair  Angelica  is  bathing.  You  (hall 
then,  fince  you  have  fortunately  won  the  maid^ 
fly  away  with  her ;  and  depend  upon  your  De* 
metrius;  he  will,  as  kmg  as  poflible,  delay  a 
featch/' 

So  fair  did  this  propofal  feem,  that  Medort> 
accepted  it,  and  as  Demetrius  had  faid,  fo  found 
be  the  divine  Angelica  half  attired.    She  was,  no 

doubts 
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doubt,  'furprized  /  biit  a  few  minutes  explained 
all.  They  Were  accordhigljr  determined  to  fly  • 
and  Angelica,  hoping  to  evade  all  deteftion,  put 
on  a  drefs  of  her  lover's, :  which,  at  the  reqaett  of 
Demetrids,ivMedoro  brought  with  him,  intending 
to  v^rear  it  during  the  excurfion,  it  being  the  habit 
of  an  enemy  whofe  fpoils  he  had  taken. 

Angelica,  whofe  fears  were  only  for  Medorb,* 
preceded  him^  but,,  unfortunate  .  event !  fome 
hired  riiffiani,:.  who  accx)irding  to  Denietrius's 
fcommahds,  were  waiting  for  the  lover,  rulhed 
out,  and'  OU)  account  of  ttie.  deception  of  An- 
gelica's drefe  fmote'her  fot  M^dqroi '  The  unfaapp]^ 
fair  one  fell—  never  to  rife  again,  x  Tlie  confcious 
villains,  feeing  what  they  had  done,  fled  for  their 
fafetys  but  being  purfuied  l?y  the.'hopelefs.  Me- 
^oro,  were  .flain- near  the. Eojperor's  palace.  All 
Koftie  was  in  an  uproan.  •  A41  explanation  being 
^etmanded  by  the  .Ejjipetftfi.-the  faid  M^dcH^o 
pnwillingly.gopfeflTed,  The  ryfifaps  bo4fes  were 
imnie4iately ,  ejJi^aujined:,  an4  yp^fr  the  garb  of 
fjne  had  .  been  concealed  tbe  jfjijfc  Demetrius. 
This  corroborated  all  that  Medoro  had  declared.. 
His  pardon  was  procured ;  but,  like  a  true  Ro- 
man, he  fcorned  toik^ep.aUfe  v?hich  he  thought 
tv?s  due  to  his  love.  Therefore,:  feeing  the  un- 
happy pfeic«  wj:^«r^  the  br^thleft  Angelica  la^> 
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iotemnity  was  ta  take  place,  the  mlnifterfound  out 
a  more  convenient  apartment  at  an  inferior  price^ 
which  he  immediately  took,    and   relinquifeed 
the  firft.    The  Moulah  in  vam  reprefented  that 
Europeans  generally  kept  their  words,  but  more 
cfpecially  public  minifters ;  he  was  refufed  every 
Jkind  of   fatisfa£Hon,    and  was   difmiffed  with 
taunts,  the  minifter  well  knowing  that^o  tri« 
bunal  would  dare  to  proceed  againft  him,  and 
that  though  the  order  of  the  Moulahs  have  the 
moft  powerful  infcreft  with  the  government,  yet 
their  dread  of  offending  his  royal  mailer  was 
Jiiperior  to  every  other  confideration.    The  Mou- 
]ah  ftibmitted,  in  appearance,  without  murmuring 
at  his  hard  lot,  but  he  fecretly  meditated  ven- 
geance, and  only  waited  a  proper  opportunity  to 
gratify  this  darling  paflion  in  the  breafl  of  a 
Turk, 

In  the  very  moment,  then,  that  the  holy  ftan- 
dard  was  paffing  through  the  ftreet  in  which  the 
ambaffador,  his  lady,  and  two  daughters  had  takei;i 
a  chamber,  and  as  it  approached  the  houfe,  from 
a  window  of  which,  half  opened,  they  were 
looking  at  theiplendid  fliow,  the  Moulah  fet  up 
a  loud  ciy,  that  the  holy  ftandard  was  profaned 
by  the  eyes  of  Infidels,  who  were  regarding  it 
through  thfi  latticed  window  of  fuch  a  houfe^ 
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lation  6f  all  its  circumftances^  in  this  plac^.   Thfc 
ceremony  of  expding  the  facred  ftandard  of  th* 
prophet  Mahomet,  by  carrying  the  grand  prch 
ceflion  through  the  principal  ftreets  of  Cbnftan- 
tinople,  previoxis  to  its  being  tranfported  to  the 
camp,  is  a  folemnity  held  in  the  higheft  veneration 
by  the  Turks,  and  fo  facred,  that  they  will  not 
permit  any  perfon,    of  any   rank    of   religion 
whatever,  except  Muflfelmen,  to  behold  it ;  for 
which  reafon,  three  days  before  the  proceffion, 
heralds  are  fent  to  proclaim  in  every  ftreet  of 
Conftantinople,  that  on  fuch  a  day  the  ftandard 
of  the  prophet  will  be  carried  through  the  city,  on 
its  way  to  the  army,  and  that  no  perfons,  not  of 
the  Mahometan  religion,  are  to  be  in  the  ftreets 
through  which  it  paffes,  or  looking  out  into  them 
from  any  houfes,  under  the  pain  of  death  in  cafe 
of  difobedience.     Notwithftanding  this  abfolute 
prohibition,  the  Imperial  minifter,  unmindful  of 
his  public  charafter,    which  Ihotild  have  made 
him  more  delicate  than  a  private  perfon  upon 
fuch  an  occafion,  was  perfuaded  to  gratify  the 
curiofity  of  his  wife  and  two  daughters,    who 
were  determined  to  fee  this  grand  proceffiori    For 
this  purpofe,   he  agreed  for  a  chamber  in  the 
houfe  of  a  Moulah,  fituated  in  one  of  the  ftreets 
through  which  it  was   tb  pafs;   the  price  \va»^ 
fixed  at  fifty  piaftres ;  but  two  days  the  before 
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lolemnlty  was  ta  take  place,  the  mlnifterfound  out 
a  more  convenient  apartment  at  an  inferior  price, 
ivhich  he  immediately  took,    and   relinquilhed 
the  firft.    The  Moulah  in  vain  reprefented  that 
Europeans  generally  kept  their  words,  but  more 
cfpecially  public  minifters ;  he  was  refufed  every 
Jkind  of   fatisfa£lion,    and  was   difmiffed  with 
taunts,  the  minifler  well  knowing  that^o  tri- 
bunal would  dare  to  proceed  againft  him,  and 
that  though  the  order  of  the  Moulahs  have  the 
moft  powerful  intereft  with  the  government,  yet 
their  dread  of  offending  his  royal  mailer  was 
Jiiperior  to  every  other  confideration.    The  Mou- 
]ah  Submitted,  in  appearance,  without  murmuring 
at  his  hard  lot,  but  he  fecretly  meditated  ven- 
geance, and  only  waited  a  proper  opportunity  to 
gratify  this  darling  paflion  in  the  breall  of  a 
Turk, 

In  the  very  moment,  then,  that  the  holy  ftan- 
dard  was  palling  through  the  ftreet  in  which  the 
ambafTador,  his  lady,  and  two  daughters  had  takeiji 
a  chamber,  and  as  it  approached  the  houfe,  fronx 
a  window  of  which,  half  opened,  they  were 
looking  at  the  fylendid  fhow,  the  Moulah  fet  up 
a  loud  cry,  that  the  holy  ftandard  was  profaned 
by  the  eyes  of  Infidels,  who  were  regarding  it 
through  the  latticed  window  of  fuch  a  houfe^ 
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ambaflador,  and  to  the  ladies,  but  without  efie£l: 
but  the  heads  of  300  perfons,  Janiffaries  and 
others  concerned  in  the  riot  were  cut  oflp,  and 
information  of  this  bloody  execution  was  fent  to 
the  ambaffador,  with  a  requeft  to  know  if  it 
would  fadsfy  him ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  fo 
far  as  refpefited  his  own  perfon  and  his  family  he 
was  content ;  but  that  having  fent  difpatches  to 
Vienna  upon  the  fiibjeft,  he  could  fay  no  more 
till  the  anfwer  arrived.  The  courier,  impatiently 
expefted  on  both  fides,  at  length  arrived,  and 
brought  fuch  an  anfwer  as  might  well  be  ex^ 
pefted  from  fo  difceming  and  equitable  a  prince  as 
the  Emperor.  It  contained  no  complaints  againft 
the  Porte,  for  there  were  none  to  make ;  but  ail 
order  of  recal  to  the  minifter,  couched  in  terms 
that  ftruck  him  to  the  heart,  for  hp  inftantly  fell 
fick,  and  either  died  by  his  own  hands,  or  a 
natural  death,  in  a  few  days.  His  wife  and 
daughters  foon  after  returned  in  a  private  manner. 
to  Vienna,  wher^  the  (lory  of  the  young  ladies 
had  arrived  long  before  them,  and  reprefeiited  in 
foch  a  light  to  the  Emprefs  Dowager,  who  wasr 
ftill  living,  and  abforbed  in  devout  exercifes,  that 
they  were  ordered  to  rejtire  to  a  convent,  as 
parlour  borders,  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 


:  As  foon  ^  tfatJ^aad  Vifiet  receSvai  informaiioa 

bf  the  horrid  outrage  cjotiilllitted  on  the  |>erfbil 
6f  the  ambafiador  and  the .  iadicsy  be  ccnmUi^ 
nicftted  it  to  the  Grand '■Signbf/i^whb  conde^ 
ftended,  ithough  the  ambaffador  was  fo  much  ih 
.  the  wfojlg,  to  fend  him  ccnnptimeiits  of  coiV' 
dolence  and  excirfe  in  bi$  own  naine,  accompanied 
with  a  rich  pelice,  which  is  a  diftinguiibing;  token 
of  peace  in  Turkey  ^  and  as  his  fublime  Highnefe 
knew  the  minifter  loved  money,  ^  very  handfom^ 
fum  was  fent  fo  him  priyately^  and  {epstzte  ym^ 
fes  to  the  hidies,  beiides  jewels  far  fuperior  td 
thofe  the  lariiffaries  had  taken  from  tliefiji-  Having 
yeceiyed  iuch  ample  indemnificatiwi,  thewh^ 
family  Teemed  perfc£lly  fatisfed,  and  the  y^nttg 
ladies  being  ree€^^ered  from  their  fright,  telat^ 
th^adv^ntwe  t6  their  Chtiffian  friends,  iwamafi* 
ner  that  did  no  great  hcwionr  to>  their  modeftyi 
;    .  •.    '    •  '    ..'  -V  ^  '^:   .    .  ,      ..;•.>   .t 

\   Had:  the  piece  fihiihed  wkh  thk  a^y  <«I1  vv'^vid 

have  bpe«i  weih  but,,  uhforturrettfely,  Ae'  Divgtri 
thought  foinethmg  was  dne^  t6  pixkiie  ^e&ormnl 
and  that  an  example  of  (eterity*  vi^as^i^cjulfife^iiJ 
poliit  of  poKoy, '  tliat'*  other ''^dgn  minSflle^ 
fHiight'  *e^  »aff«r6d  of  the  -ftfety  of  their  perfyAi 
aiid^prdjyibtyi<^'  iThe^ftrifteft  feajrcfrlks^  iMdleiitl 
difcover  the  individuals  who  were  guilty  of  the 
particular  perfonal  infults  and  indignities  to  the 
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ambaflador,  and  to  the  ladies,  but  without  efie£l: 
but  the  heads  of  300  perfons,  Jauifiaries  and 
others  concerned  in  the  riot  were  cut  oflp,  and 
information  of  this  bloody  execution  was  fent  to 
the  ambaffador,  with  a  requeft  to  know  if  it 
would  fatisfy  him ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  fo 
far  as  refpe£ted  his  own  perfon  and  his  family  he 
was  content ;  but  that  having  fent  difpatches  to 
Vienna  upon  the  fubjeft,  he  could  fay  no  more 
till  the  anfwer  arrived. .  The  courier,  impatiently 
expected  on  both  fides,  at  length  arrived,  and 
brought  fuch  an  anfwer  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pe£ted  from  fo  difceming  and  equitable  a  prince  as 
the  Emperor.  It  contained  no  complaints  againft 
the  Porte,  for  there  were  none  to  make ;  but  ail 
prder  of  recal  to  the  minifter,  couched  in  terms 
that  flruck  him  to  the  heart,  for  he  infbmtly  fell 
fick,  and  either  died  by  his  own  hands,  or  a 
natural  death,  in  a  few  days.  His  wife  and 
daughters  foon  after  returned  in  a  private  manner. 
to  Vienna,  where  the  flqry  of  the  young  ladies 
had  arrived  long  before  them,  and  rcprefcrited  in 
foch  a  light  to  the  Emprefs  Dowager,  who  wa» 
fiill  living,  and  abforbed  in  devout  exercifes,  that 
they  were  ordered  to  retire  to  a  convent,  as 
parlour  borders,  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
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liEFLECTIONS  ON  THE  SUN. 

WHAT  then  can  this  globe  be,  which  alone 
caufes  a  general  renewal,  at  the  very 
inftant  of  its  appearance?  In  vain  do  I  caft  my  eyes, 
and  fix  my  attention  upon  it :  I  can  by  no  means 
bear  its  afpeft,  and  its  inmoft  nature  efcapes  all  my 
refearches.  Is  it  a  globe  wholly  compofed  of 
fire  ?  What  are  the  fire  and  light  which  it  cafts 
from  all  parts  ?  Are  the  light  and  fire  but  one 
and  the  fame  material  being  ?  Or  are  they  two 
diftin£l  things  which  go  together,  and  one 
whereof  continually  puflies  forwards  the  other  ? 
How  can  that  globe  operate  fo  powerfully,  and 
at  fo  vaft  diftances  ?  How  comes  it,  during  the 
j[ix  thoufand  fucceffive  years  it  has  given  light 
and  heat  to  nature,  not  to  have  loft  the  greateff 
part  of  its  fubftance  by  the  conftant  effluviai 
emitted  from  it  ?  Has  it  then  a  refervoir  that 
repairs  all  its  lofes  ?  Is  there  a  perpetual  circula- 
tion of  fire  and  light,  that  inceflantly  replaces  in 
the  fun  what  is  uninterruptedly  emitted  from  it? 
Or  is  the  aftion  of  the  fuii  no  more  than  a  pow- 
erful preflure  of  its  fires  on  the  body  of  the  light,  ^ 
fo  that  thaf  ftar  communicates  its  aftion  to  us^ 
without  undergoing  the  leaft  diminution  or  lofs? 
We  fhall,  perhaps,  hereafter  explore  the  moft 
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plauHble  anfwers  that  can  be  made  to  the(b 
fublimc  queries. 

Let  us  Cor  the  prefent  confine  ourfejves  wittin 
'rt'hat  IS  pad  ^11  difput^^,.  ad  inform  puffejve^.of 
what  may  be  relief  on  with  certainty,  on  the  mea- 
lure,  diftance,  and  opef ations  ot  that^lobe.  God 
^t  prefent  hides  from  us.  nothing,  but  wtiat  is  ufe- 
]efs  or  dangerous ;  and  it  would  be  aSiioir  con* 
trary  to  our  intercft,  (to  which  God  has  propor- 
tioned the^  knowledge,  he  gives  us  of  his  worksj 
iiiould  we  reject  the  truths  he  reveals  tou^        • 

,  Geometricians  have  a  way.  equally  plain  and 
iure  to  meafure  inaccelfible,  bodies.  When  they 
|:now  the.  meafure  of  one  fide  and  two  angles  of 
a  triangle,,  they  quickly  determine  the  quantity 
of  the  third  angle  and  the  length  of-the  two  othor 
iides.  .  Or,  when  two  fides  and;  one  angle  are 
known,  they' immediately  find  out.  the  othe^  two 
angles  and  the  unknown  fide. .  By  this  ikill  it  is^ 
that  they  daily  inform  us,  what  the  .e^^^^  height 
of  a  tower  or  hill  will  be,  wjtbout  afcepdi^g  it  5 
what  the  depth  of  a  well,  wUhQi^t,  g^g.down 
to  the  bottom  of  it  ^  a^d  the  J^readth  pf .  4  rivei^ 
without, coming  near  tlie  other  ihoi;ev  InJik? 
^aqn^rraftrpifpmers  know,  jaovy  ,to  defcrijjje  a  tri«* 
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tmgtef  ©£  which  they  know  one  fide  «xaQly, 
which  i^)refc«»fcs.'the'femidiaineter  of  the  earth- 
They,  befides,  know  the  exa^i  meafure  of  tht 
two  ao^Jes.  formcid  upon  that  fide,  by  two  lines 
that  meet  togediler  in  the  centre  of  the  fun.  Thus 
they  know  the  cxaQ:  xnieafure  of  the  two  iidessi> 
that  reprefefit  the.diftance  of  due  eartti  from  thfe 
fun.  By  thefe,  or  foEoe  other :  no  lefs  certaiiji 
operations,  being  matters  of  faft  on  which  yoti 
may  furdy  depend,  they  judge  of  ahd  determiae 
the  niagnitude  of  the  ftars."  Ti$  true,  the  tab- 
fervations  of  the  moderns  have  greatly  fwelleid 
the  calculations  of  thofe  that  were  before  them, 
which  is  a  proof,  not  that  this  fciehce  is  frivolous, 
but  that  the  inftruments  therein  made  ufe  of 
fevery  day,  require  a  new  degree  of  perfe^iion. 
However,  as  a  fingle  minute,  or  even  a  part  of 
it,  added  or  retrenched^  immediately  makes  sk 
differdice  of  feveral  hundreds  of  thoufands,  or 
even  millioiis  of  leagues  ;  let  us  take  the  groffeft 
calculations  and  fums,  that  can  have  no  other 
fault  but  their  being  inferior  to  the  reality  gf* 
things.  Thus  we  fhali  run  no  rifle,  but  that  of 
fetting  on  the  works  of  God  a  price  inferior  to 
their  true  value,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  admir- 
ing a  beauty  that  is  not  in  them,  or  any  thing  es:-* 
traordinary,  of  the  exiftence  of,  which  we  may 
Mot  be  fufficiently  affured. 
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which  efcapes  our  fight,  and  which  may  con- 
fiderably  be  lengthened  for  one  fingle  third  or 
fourth  of  a  minute,  which  neither  our  eyes,  nor 
any  of  our  inftruments  are  able  to  take  in  ? 

This  diftance,  which  furprizes  us,  is  however 
very  inconfiderable,  in  comparifonof  that  between 
the  earth  and  planet  Saturn ;  between  the  moon 
and  fixed  fiars ;  between  one  ftar  and  another. 

But  that  he  who  difpenfes  exiftence  at  his  will, 
and  is  abfolute  matter  of  matter,  ihould  multiply, 
extend,  enlarge  it,  and  add  a  kind  of  immenfity 
to  his  works,  is  not  properly  what  furprizes  me  ; 
or  at  lead  my  amazement  is  chiefly  founded  on 
my  own  extreme  littlenefs.    But  what  aftoni(hes 
and  afFe£ls  me  with  much  greater  reafon,  is  to 
fee  that,  notwithfianding  this  my  extreme  lit- 
tlenefs, a  hand  no  lefs  benevolent  than  mafterly 
has  vouchfafed  to  regulate  that  diftance  by  the 
advantages  I  was  defigned  to  receive  from  it; 
and  has  placed  the  fun,  with  regard  to  the  earth, 
on  which  I  was  lodged,  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that 
it  might  be  near  enough  to  warm  me,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  removed  from  it  not  to  fet  it  on  fire. 

The  rays  that  proceed  from  a  globe  of    re,  a 
hundred  thoufand,  nay,  a  million  times  bigger 
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Tb  be  mstde  the  mofe  fenfible  what  a  prodigious 
ipice  that  half  ftill  is,  imagine  to  yourfelf  a  horfe 
znd  cannon-balf  that  ftart  from  the  earth,  in  order 
to  get  to  the  fun;  and  continue  their  way  with  a 
fteady  pace,  without  any  faintnefs  or  interruption. 
Let  lis  fuppofe  the  horfe  to  make  his  journey  of 
45  leagues  a  day,  and  the  ball  to  go  through  the 
l^ace  of  loa  fatthom  every  fecond :  in  multiplying 
Ss'-lieagues,  by '365   days,  the  horfe  will  make 
9125  leagues  in  a  year.     After  having  travelled 
at  this  rate  for  1550  years,  he  would  yet  have 
made  no  more  than'  14,143,750  leagues.    The 
ball  that  goes  through  a  fpace  of  100  fathom  in 
a  fecond,  will^nlake  60  tim^s  as  much  in  one 
liiltiate,  that  is,  180  leagues  every  hour.     This 
would  make  4320  leagues  a  day,  arid  1,576,800 
teagues  a  year. 

Thus  the  ball,  after  having  continued  its  motion 
for  nine  years  running,  yet  would  have  gone 
through  but*  14,191,200  leagues.  If  nine  years 
are  not  fufficient  to  the  cannon-ball :  if  fifteen 
ages  and  more  are  not  enough  for  the  horfe  to 
arrive  to  the  fun,  according  to  our  calculation, 
which"  falls  fo  very  fhort,  nay,  which  is  not  even 
half  of  what  is  demonftrably  known,  and  matter 
6f  faft ;  at  what  period  of  time  would  they 
afmvc,  were  they  to  complete  the  juft  meafure 
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which  efcapes  our  fight,  and  which  may  con- 
fiderably  be  lengthened  for  one  fingle  third  ot 
fourth  of  a  minute,  which  neither  our  eyes,  nor 
any  of  our  inftruments  are  able  to  take  in  ? 

This  diftance,  which  furprizes  us,  is  however 
very  inconiiderable,  in  comparifonof  that  between 
the  earth  and  planet  Saturn ;  between  the  moon 
and  fixed  fiars ;  between  one  ftar  and  another. 

But  that  he  who  difpenfes  exiftence  at  his  vnll, 
and  is  abfolute  matter  of  matter,  (hould  multiply, 
extend,  enlarge  it,  and  add  a  kind  of  immenfity 
to  his  works,  is  not  properly  what  furprizes  me  ; 
or  at  lead  my  amazement  is  chiefly  founded  on 
my  own  extreme  littlenefs.    But  what  aftoniffies 
and  afFe£ls  me  with  much  greater  reafon,  is  to 
fee  that,  notwithflanding  this  my  extreme  lit* 
tlenefs,  a  hand  no  lefs  benevolent  than  mafterly 
has  vouchfafed  to  regulate  that  diftance  by  the 
advantages  I  was  defigned  to  receive  from  it; 
and  has  placed  the  fun,  with  regard  to  the  earth, 
on  which  I  was  lodged,  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that 
it  might  be  near  enough  to  warm  me,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  removed  from  it  not  to  fet  it  on  fire. 

The  rays  that  proceed  from  a  globe  of.   re,  a 
hundred  thoufand,  nay,  a  million  times  big^r 
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'  than  the  earth,  muft  needs  have  an  incoticeivable 
aftivity  and  force,  fo  long  as  they  remain  clofe 
to  one  another,  and  aft  as  it  were  in  concert. 
They  afterwards  muft  neceflarily  be  divergent, 
that  is,  more  and  more  diftant  from  each  other, 
as  they  advance^from  their  common  centre  to- 
wards the  vaft  circumference  which  is  enlightened 
by  the  fun.  and  their  force  dimihiflies  in  propor- 
tion to  their  diftance  at  their  extremetics*  This 
divergency  of  the  rays  of  light  may  be  eafily  con- 
ceived from  the  emblem  of  the  fpokes  of  a  wheel, 
which  are  very  clofe  at  the  nave  whence  they 
fpring ;  whereas  towards  the  felloes  or  jaunts, 
where  they  aid,  they  become  more  diftant,  as  the 
circle  of  thefe  jaunts  enlarges. 

Our  earth,  had  it  been  placed  in  a  point  in 
which  thefe  rays  would  have  been  ftill  toa  nu- 
merous, aftd  too  near  each  other,  could  never 
have  borne  their  burning  heat.  Had  it  been 
placed  farther  off  towards  the  extremities  of 
the  folar  world,  it  would  hiave  received  from  it 
but  a  faint  dim  light,  infufficient  for  its  iifual 
produftions.  It  ftands  in  that  very  place,  where 
it  is  fecured  from  all  thofe  inconveniences  which 
it  had  to  fear,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  bleffings  it  could  defire. 

The 
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The  teavcnjs,  more  efpeciallv,  declare  th^graa* 
deur  and  glory  of  God.  Nothii^  is  more  pr^ 
per  than  the  firmament  to  manifeft  God  in  his 
own  handy  work.  -  Each  day  commiilions  the  fol- 
lowing to  declare  God  to  us :  every  night  to  the 
following  leaves  the  care  of  pointing  out  our 
Maker  to  us.  The  infiru3ions  which  the  hea- 
vens afford  us,  are  not  a  fpeech  or  language  bar- 
barous or  foreign  to  us.  Hiey  are  not  weajc 
founds  difficult  to  be  heard.  The  voice  of  Ijba 
heavens  is  familiar  and  intelUgible ;  it  is  ftrong^ 
ibnorous^  and  unwearied :  it  reaches  from  the 
heavens  to  the  efirth :  it  is  c<MaLV^ed  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other ;  there  is  no  nation^  nor 
man  on  earth,  that  does  not  uQderiland  it :  th^ 
whole  univerfe  is  infl:ru£ted. 

.  But  the  fvm  alone  teaches  us  better  and  affects 
us  much  more  tfa^n  all  the  beauties  the  heavens 
caa  difplay  to  our  fight.  The  heavens  are  nearly 
]ik^  a  pavilion  to  the  fun.  The  veils,  richly 
i;n}broidisred,  which  feem  to  take  away  from  us 
the  light  of  that  ftar,  are  remov^  whep  it  ad- 
finances  towards  us :  they  are  withdrawn,  and  he 
a|lone  remains  vifible.  He  is  a  young  bridegrpom 
coming  out  of  his  nuptial  chamber,  to  (hew  him* 
felf  on  the  fplenineft  d^y  of  his  Ijle*    ^i^  fpl^Q- 
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^or  is  then  full  of  mildnefs.  AH  aditoife  him  at 
his  arrival.  All  eyes  are  fixied  on  him,  cuxihe 
makes  himfelf  eafy  of  accefs  to  them  all,  in  <hr- 
.der  to  receive  their  firft  (alutations.  Bilt  he  is 
commiffioncd  to  convey  the  heat  aad  the  life,  ^s 
well  as  the  light;  every  where.  He  haftens  to 
^ifeharge  this  important  office;  he  darts  moi^ 
:and  more  fire  as  he  aicends.  He  pafles'from  oo^ 
jend  of  the  heavens  to  another,  and  runs  like  a 
ftrong  indefatigable  wreftler.  He  enlivens  what- 
ever he  lights.  Th€fre  is  nothing  that  can  either 
be  hid  from  his  light,  or  fubfift  without  his  heat; 
and  by  his  penetrating  fires  he  reaches  thofe  vety 
places  which  are  inaccefiible  to  his  rays. 


THE  REFINED  LOVERS: 

A   MORAL    TALE. 

WHEN  a  lady  happens  to  feel  tender  pre- 
pofTeffions  in  favour  of  a  man  very  much 
inferior  tp  her  in  point  of  rank  and  fortune,  flie 
may  be  allowed  to  make  the  firft  overtures  to 
him,  efpecially  if  Ihe  has  reafon  to  believe  from 
his;  behaviour  that  he  feels  prepoffeiSons  of  the 

fame 
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fame  kind  with  her  own,  and  that  he  is  only 
prevented  by  a  delicate  confcioufnefs  of  his  infe- 
riority from  making  an  avowal  of  his  paifion  for 
her.  In  this  iituation,  however,  though  appear- 
ances may  be  very  promifing,  a  woman  cannot 
^befure  of  difintereftednefs  on  the  fide  of  bim  who 
has  made  an  impreffion  on  her  heart:  ihe  cannot 
he  certain  that  his  affe£lion  is  pure  and  unmixed 
with  any  mercenary  confiderations,  without  mak- 
ing fome  trial  x>f  it ;  without  bringing  it  to  the  teft. 
An  artful  woman  is  not,  in  general,  an  amia- 
ble charafter,  but,  in  thefe  fuppofed  circum- 
ilances,  no  woman  can  be  fairly  blamed  for  the 
exertions  of  her  addrefs. 

Olivetta,  a  rich  heirefs  in  one  of  the  moft  fertile 
parts  of  Spain,  lived  upon  the  lands  ihe  inherited 
in  a  ftile  v^  hich  at  once  proved  the  grandeur  of 
her  fentiments,  and  the  delicacy  of  her  tafte ;  the 
ftrength  of  her  underftanding,  and  the  goodnels 
of  her  heart.  In  the  various  arrangements  of  her 
houfliold,  Ihe  difcovered  a  confiderable  deal  of 
judgment,  happily  fleering  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes pf  parfimony  and  extravagance;  and  while 
Ihe  exhibited  a  fplendid  appearance  to  the  world, 
had  npt  ifecourfe  to  any  dcMueftic  meanijefs  f<Mr 
the  fupport  of  it.  Her  liberality  was  extenfive, 
,  but  it  was  ever  under  the  guidance  of.difcretioa : 
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the  ohjcQs  of  her  beneficence  were  numerous, 
but  they  were  objefts  deferving  of  her  com- 
paffion  before  they  tailed  of  her  generofity. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined  that  fuch  a  woman, 
unmarried,  had  a  train  of  admirers.  Olivette's 
admirers  were  innumerable,  and  many  of  them 
were  in  a  fituation  to  juftify  their  pretenfions  to 
an  alliance  with  her;  but  as  (he  had  difcemment 
enough  to  fee  that  the  majority  of  them  only 
wanted  to  increafe  their  confequence  by  the  ad- 
dition of  her  fortune,  fhe  very  prudently  declined 
coming  to  any  ferious  converfati(Mis  with  them. 

Among  thofe  who  wiflied  to  be  united  to  Oli- 
vetta,  there  was  one,  however,  whom  (he  parti- 
cularly diftingui(hed  from  the  reft,  and  for  whom 
fhe  felt  emotions  of  which  (he  had  not  before  he 
came  in  her  way  been  fenfible.     With  nothing  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  her  firft  notice  but  an  agree- 
able perfon,and  a  genteel  deportment,  he  drew  her 
attention :  by  his  modeft  and  refpeftful  behaviour 
afterwards  he  became  of  fo  much  importance  in* 
her  eyes  that  (he  could  not  help  fecretly  wi(hing 
he  was  in  a  (ituation  to  throw  himfelf  into  the 
line  of  her  opulent    lovers;   a  line  which  he 
avoided  with  a  decency  which  heightened  the  fa-' 
vourable  opinion  (he  had  entortained  of  him. 

Julio, 
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JuKo,  Tflic  timid,  filent,  fincere  lover  of  Off- 
vctta,  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  but  the  fport  of 
fortune.    His  parents  having  met  with  a  feriei 
of  bitter  difappointments,  funk  at  laft  under  the 
oppreflive  load  of  them,  and  left  him  taibuggle 
with  an  income  juft  fufficieat  for  a  decent  fub- 
ftilence  ;  im  income  by  no  me^ps  equal  to  whkt 
be  had  reafon  to  expert  in  hi^  early  days,  to  the 
education  which  his  father  bdiowed  upon  him 
when  he  was  in  a  flourifliing  ftate,  and  had  no 
prefentiment  of  the  change  he  was  deftihed  to 
feel  in  his  circumftances.     With  that  income^ 
however,  he  made  himfelf,  by  dint 'of  Geconomy^ 
fit  to  mix  with  the  beft  company.     His  figure, 
his  ccH^verfation,  and  bis  manners,  were  extremely 
engaging ;  and  he  was  as  mvkch  praifed  as  pitiedr 
by  all  who  knew  him.     Every  body  faid  that  he 
deferved  to  be  plac^  in  a  very  diiSerent  Iphere, 
but  nobody  offered  to  promote  his  advancement 
to  it.    A  man,  cramped  in  his  afliiirs   by  the 
mere  caprice  of  fortune,  without,  having  done 
any  thing  to  merit  his  adverfity,  may  derive  fbme 
pleafijre,  indeed,  from  the  good  wiihea  of  his 
friends,  bnt  if  thofe  who  declare  themfdves  to 
be  his  friends  are  not  aftive  in  his^ervice;  if  they 
take  no  ileps  to  renpiove  the  diftreffes  which  ex^ 
cite  their  compaflion,  he  is  under  very  flight  cA- 
ligatiops  to  them.    Juiio  oould  not  but  be  panned 
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l^y  the  itiaflivity  of  his  friends,  yet  he  was  <:heaT- 
ful;  and  moved  in  his  fmall  circle  uncomplainr 
ing,  unrepining,  with  a  dignity  which  threw  a 
luftre  upon  his  charafter,  and  fliamed  many  il- 
Inftrious  perfonages,  who  looked  down  upon  him 
with  the  cold  eye  of  commiferation. 

This  was  the  man  whom  Olivetta  beheld  in 
the  moft  favourable  light,  and  whom  fhe  thought 
worthy  of  that  affluence  which  fhe  herfelf  en- 
joyed. At  firfl  fhe  viewed  him  with  ^  kind  of 
reverence,  fo  much  was  fhe  flruck  with  the  phi-, 
lofophic  part,  of  his  charafter:  veneration  was 
foon  followed  by  efteem,  and  efteem  in  a  fhort 
time  ripened  into  love.  Such  was  the  fucceffion 
of  feelings  in  Olivetta's  bofom,  and  the  laft  gave 
no  fmall  diflurbance  to  her  gentle  breaft.  Many 
were  the  tender  lines  which  fhe  remembered  from 
the  foft  pages  of  the  moft  elegant  Spanilh  poets  ; 
lines  of  which  fhe  had  not  till  then  felt  the  full— 
the  more  poetic  force.  She  blufhed  whenever 
(be  thought  of  loving  a  man  in  a  flation  fo  much 
l^eneath  her :  not  becaufe  fhe  deemed  Julio  un- 
4eferving  of  her  finc^refl:  affeftion,  but  becaufe 
fhe  clearly  perceived  that  he  would  not  venture 
to  offer  himfelf  to  her  for  a  hufband,  and  that 
Ihe  CQuld.not  of  courfe  hope  to  be  united  to  him 
in  the  manner  fhe  wllhed,  witlK>ut  deviating  feopi- 
Ee  the 
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the  decoram  tvfaich  (he  could  not  bring  heHelf 

to  violate. 

* 

While  flie  was  fitting  one  day  in  this  painful 
{)erplexing  fituation,  in  a  penfive  attitude,  over 
one  of  her  favourite  poets,  a  young  lady,  for 
whom  (he  had  a  great  regard,  who  lived  with 
her  as  a  companion,  endeavoured  to  divert  her 
melancholy  by  fome  fprightly  refle^ons  on  the 
havoc  made  among  the  two  fexes  by  the  belle 
palfion :  but  poor  Olivetta  veas  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  that  paifion  to  be  amufed  with 
her  companion's  vivacities.  She  only,  fighing, 
replied,  that  thofe  were,  in  her  opinion,  the 
unhappieft  of  human  beings  who  were  denied 
the  fatisfadion  of  a  marriage  agreeable  to  their 
inclination. 

Francifca,  who  knew  as  well  what  pafled  in 
Olivetta's  heart  at  that  moment  as  (he  did  herfelf, 
told  her,  that  "  if  flie  was  in  her  place,  (he  would 
marry  the  man  (he  liked,  however  inferior  he 
might  be  to  her,  if  he  was  not  unworthy  of  her, 
and  if  (he  could  be  aflured  of  his  loving  her« 
without  any  lucrative  views,  in  return. 

"  Would  you  have  me  condefcend  to  make 
0ie  firft  advances  to  a  man  ?'^ 

*«The 
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^  The  firft  advances  from  a  womaii  to  a  man,? 
replied  Francifea,  ^*  are  not,  I  confefs,  in  genera], 
to  be  defended ;  but  circumftanced  as  yon  are,  a 
few  female  delicacies  may,  I  think,  be  difpenfed 
with-  You  love  Julio — nay,  you  need  not  be 
afliamed  of  loving  him — I  am  fure  he  is  necef- 
iary  to  your  happineis.  He  is  veiy  much  your 
inferior,  I  grant,  with  refped  to  rank  and  foi^ 
tune,  but  he  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  intrinfically  fuperior  to  all  his  richer 
competitors.  From  the  modefly  of  his  behaviour, 
in  confequence,  no  doubt,  of  his  elevated  fenti* 
ments,  I  will  prefume  to  fay,  that  he  will  never 
fpeak  firft  upon  the  fubjed. — ^' 

*'  Then  I  am  doomed  to  be  miferable,*'  ex- 
claimed Olivetta,  haftily  interrupting  her,  rifing, 
and  walking  acrofs  her  chamber  inexpreffibfy 
agitated. 

"  Perhaps  not,''  anfwered  Francifca:  ^^yoiir 
amiable  lover,  though  his  extreme  diffidence,  a 
diffidence  which  enhances  his  merit,  prevents  bim 
from  difclofing  the  fenfations  which  wound  his 
peace  on  your  account,  may  be  drawn  into  the 
very  declaration  you  wifli  to  extra£l  from  him, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  put  myfelf  upon  a  footing 
with  youj  in  any  fhape,  yet     fancy  I  can  point 
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tcqu^tfcd  with  your  route,  if  you  are  abfolutefy 
determined  to  leave  this  place,  that  I  may  know 
.whither  to  difpatch  a  meflenger  ihpuld  I  hear  of 
any  thing  to  your  advantage;" 

If  Julio  had  obferved  Olivetta's  looks  while  fhe 

delivered  the  above  fpeech  with  the  penetrating 

eyes  of  a  truly-touched  inamorato,  he  would  have 

derived  the  higheft  fatisfa£Uon  from  them,  as  they 

.  forcibly  aflured  him,  a$  forcibly  as  a  thoufand 

words  could  have  done,  that  (he  eameftly  wiflied 

to  reward  him  perfoqally  for  the  merit  which  had 

won  her  heart,  and  that  fhe  wiflied  with  the 

utmoft  impatience  for  his  making  the  firft  over- 

tures,  to  fave  her  from  the  indelicacy  of  having 

*  recourfe  to  the  ftill  plainer  mode  of  utterance  for 

.the confummatipn of  her  defires:  her  chafte de« 

.  firesy  for  flie  loved  Julio  with  an  aSe£lion  of  the 

^pureft  kind ;  loved  him  more  for  his  internal 

worth,  than  for  his  external  accompliflunents. 

^  Julio,  overwhelmed  at  once  with  gratitude, 
^  loye,  and  delicacy,  was  unable  to  return  an  an* 
.  fwer  to  the  mod  friendly  expreifions  with  which 

the  brilliant  donation  was  accompanied^ 

It  is  an  old  faying,  and  a  pretty  true  6ne3  that 
a  man  fmcerejy  in  love  is  very  apt  to  look  like  a 
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'cant  maiifiort,  lAprder  to  pay  his  gratefd  acknorw^ 
ledgments  for  all  the  civilities  he  had  received 
from  her,  and  bid  his  eyes  "  take  their  laft  fare- 
well." 

'  *The  reception  which  he  met  with  from  the 

^*  goddefs  of  his  iddlatry"  would  have  probabty 

encouraged  any  other  man  to  tell  his  ^^  fond  tale  i" 

but  he,  from  the  extreme  refinement  of  his  ideas, 

was  as  'filent  upon  the  fubjeft  in  which  he  was 

rabft  interefted,  and  only  announced  his  departure, 

after  having  ^poured  out  his  moft  greatful  effn- 

lions.     During  fhe  delivery  of  thofe  efFufiohs 

-Olivetta's  cheeks  were  alternately  pale  and  red, 

and  the  concluding  words  afFeftcd  her  in  fudi  ^a 

matnner,  that  (he  was  almoft  on  the  point  of 

•fainting  ^way.-   Recovering  herfelf  however  in  a 

'few  moments,  (he  took  a  diamond  ring  of  confi- 

deraWe  valiie  from  her  finger,  and  prefented  it 

to  him,  with  the  following  fpeech  : 

**  Having  long  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
gr»urtaerit.  Sir,  I  have  long  wifhed  to  reward  it; 
and  if  I  ihoilld  happily  have  it  in  my  power  to 
be  of  fervice  to  you,  I  fhall  certainly  prove 
myfelf  your  friend.  In  the  mean  time^  I  beg  you 
'to  accept  this  trifle  (prefenting  the  ring  to  him) 
^s  a  fmall  token  of  my  •regard,  and  let  me  be 
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tcqu^tfcd  with  your  route,  if  you  are  abfolute^ 
determined  to  leave  this  place,  that  I  may  know 
.whither  to  difpatch  a  meflenger  (hould  I  hear  of 
any  thing  to  your  advantage." 

4 

If  Julio  had  obferved  Olivetta's  looks  whUe  fhe 

delivered  the  above  fpeech  with  the  penetrating 

eyes  of  a  truly-touched  inamorato,  he  would  have 

derived  the  higheft  fatisfafiion  from  them,  as  they 

.  forcibly  aflured  him,  a$  forcibly  as  a  thoufand 

words  could  have  done,  that  Ihe  eameftly  wiihed 

to  reward  him  perfonally  for  the  merit  which  had 

won  her  heart,  and  that  ihe  wiflied  with  the 

utmoft  impatience  for  his  making  the  firft  over- 

,  tures,  to  fave  her  from  the  indelicacy  of  having 

'  recourfe  to  the  ftill  plainer  mode  of  utterance  iar 

the  confununation  of  her  defires:  her  chafte  de« 

.  firesy  for  fhe  loved  Julio  with  an  aSe£Hon  of  the 

^  pureft  kind ;  loved  him  more  for  his  internal 

worth,  than  for  his  external  accompliflunents. 

Julio,  overwhelmed  at  once  with  gratitude, 
^  loye,  and  delicacy,  was  unable  to  return  an  as- 
.  fwer  to  the  moft  friendly  expreffions  with  which 
the  brilliant  donation  was  accompanied! 

It  is  an  old  faying,  and  a  pretty  true  (toe,  that 
a  man  fincerely  in  love  is  very  a|>t  to  look  like  a 

fool 
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feol  in  the  prefence  of  his  miftrefs.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  that  Julio's  appearance  would  have 
been  filly  before  a  woman  to  whom  he  might 
have  made,  he  thought,  pretenfions  without  be- 
ing guilty  of  impertinence,  or  prefumption ;  but 
Oiivetta's  fuperiority  operated  upon  him  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  all  the  encouragement  (he  gave 
him  to  difclofe  his  tender  fenfations,  was  infuffi- 
cient  to  remove  the  obfl:ru£):ions  which  delicacy 
threw  in  his  way.  After  much  hefitation,  and 
many  ftrong  marks'  of  irrefolution  in  his  whole 
behaviour,  he  muttered  out  fomething  very 
grateful,  but  very  awkwardly  pronounced,  and 
retired, 

•  It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  what  Olivetta  fufFered 
when  her  timid  lover  had  taken  his  leave.  Or- 
dering her  attendants  to  withdraw,  (he  thus  un- 
bofomed  herfelf  to  her  faithful  companion : 

**  The  behaviour  of  this  amiable  man,  my  dear 
Franciica,  is  not  to  be  endured.  I  have  gone  a& 
iar  as  I  can  with  propriety  to  make  him  fee  that 
hisaddrefles  to  me  would  be  favourably  received, 
but  to  no  purpofe.  You  are  continually  affuring 
me,  that  he  loves  me  as  much  as  I  love  him.  Would 
he  not,  theh,  encouraged  as  he  had  been^  make 
;k  declaration  ?  Befides,  how  can  you  reconcile 
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Having  fent  it  away  by  a  tnifty  and  a£tive 
meflenger,  (he  waited  for  his  coming  back  with 
a  refileffiiels  much  more  eafily  to  be  conceived 
than  communicated. 

The  meflfenger,  hearing  that  Julio  had  fet  out 
from  his  apartment  fome  hours  before  his.  ar« 
rival,  made  all  the  enquiries  in  his  power  con* 
ceming  the  road  he  had  taken,  but  not  being 
able  to  gain  the  leaft  intelligence  about  it,  re* 
turned  with  his  difpatches. 

Olivetta,  on  the  return  of  her  domefiic,  was 
inexprelfibly  difappointed,  difcontented,  and  dif-^ 
treffcd ;  and  while  ihe  regretted  the  lofs  of  the 
only  man  who  had  kindled  the  flame  of  love  in 
her  breaft,  reproached  herfelf  feverely  for  that 
refinement  which,  by  driving  him  into  exile,  had 
deprived  her  of  the  exquifite  pleafure  ffae  had 
promifed  herfelf  from  the  contents  of  her  anfwer 
to  hisdefponding  epiftle* 

Day  fucceeded  day,  week  followed  week, 
moons  performed  their  revolutions,  and  no  Julio 
appeared.  At  laft,  her  pain  on  his  account 
increafi^g,  and  her  patience  being  quite  ex- 
hauiled,  Olivetta,  dead  to  all  the  enjoyments  of 
the  world,  refolved  to  feclude  herfelf  from  itj 
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«  The  unfortunftte  JuHo,  unable  to  expl^efs 
his  gratitude  in  the  terms  he  wiflied  when  he 
received  the  generous  01ivetta*s  valuable  prefent,. 
accompained  with  affurances  of  a  very  flattering 
kind,  cannot  help  embracing  this  opportunity, 
before  his  departure,  to  inform  her  that  her  noble 
behaviour  has  ftrengthened  his  refoltition  never 
to  return.  The  recollection  of  her  promifed 
friendfhip  will  afford  him,  wherever  he  goes,  as 
much  confolation  as  he  can  pofiibly  enjoy  while 
he  feels  himfelf  in  a  fituation  which  forbids  hira 
to  expeft  an  alliance  with  the  only  woman  in  the 
world  whom  he  can  ever  love :  from  the  prefence 
of  her  he  flies  into  a  voluntary  exile,  becaufe  he 
cannot  bear  the  fight  of  that  beauty  which  he 
ardently  longs,  b*t  dares  not  hope  to  call  his 
own. — ^May  Ihc  never  endure  the  pangs  of  love, 
fliarpened  by  defpair  T* 

The  perufal  of  this  letter  occafioned  a  variety 
of  mixed  emotions  in  the  fluttered  bofom  of 
Olivetta,  but  the  pleafing  ones  were  predominant. 
Suppofihg  that  fhe  might  now  venture  to  reward 
the  merit  which  had  long  engrofled  her  attention, 
ike  difpatched  a  note  to  her  defpairing  lover^ 
fiifficiently  animating,  (he  imagined,  not  only  to 
make  him  give  up  all  thoughts  of  baniihmenti 
but  to  bring  him  in  hafte  to  her  palace. 
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Having  fent  it  away  by  a  tnifiy  and  a^ve 
meflenger,  (he  waited  for  his  coming  back  with 
a  lefileflhels  much  more  eafily  to  be  conceived 
than  communicated. 

The  meflfenger^  hearing  that  Julio  had  fet  out 
from  his  apartment  fome  hours  before  his.  ar^ 
rival,  made  all  the  enquiries  in  his  power  con- 
cerning the  road  he  had  taken,  but  not  being 
able  to  gain  the  leafi  intelligence  about  it,  re- 
turned with  his  difpatches. 

Olivetta,  on  the  return  of  her  domefiic,  was 
inexpreffibly  difs^pointed,  difcontented,  and  dif- 
treffed ;  and  while  ihe  regretted  the  iofe  of  the 
only  man  who  had  kindled  the  flame  of  love  in 
her  breaft,  reproached  herfelf  feverely  for  that 
refinement  which,  by  driving  him  into  exile,  had 
deprived  her  of  the  exquifite  pleafure  ffae  had 
promifed  herfelf  from  the  contents  of  her  anfwer 
to  hisdefponding  epiftle. 

Day  fucceeded  day,  week  followed  week, 
moons  performed  their  revolutions,  and  no  Julio 
appeared.  At  laft,  her  pain  on  his  account 
increafuig,  and  her  patience  being  quite  ex- 
haufted,  Olivetta,  dead  to  all  the  enjoyments  of 
the  world,  refolved  to  feclude  herfelf  from  iti 
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to  fpend  the  remainder  of  her  melancholy  djr^ 
in  a  convent.  Having  made  over  the  greateft 
part  of  her  fortune  to  Francifca,  flie  proceeded 
to  carry  her  monadic  defigns  into  execution* 

When  file  arrived  within  fight  of  her  retreat* 
the  very  man  for  whofe  fake  fhe  was  going  to 
bury  herfelf  alive,  Julio,  furprized  her  with  his 
appearance.  The  moment  he  faw  her  he  ad- 
vanced with  an  uncommon  agility  towards  her ; 
but  perceiving  on  a  nearer  approach  that  ihe 
looked  Kl^e  the  pi£lure  of  death,  he  ftarted,  and 
could  hardly  belteve  his  eyes. 

,  OUvetta,  while  her  lover  was  advancing  to  her, 
had  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  her  atendants. 
As  foon  as  Ihe  recovered,  he  enquired  with  the 
greateft  anxiety  into  the  caufe  of  the  melancholy 
alteration  in  her  looks.  On  her  acquainting  him 
with  her  fuflFerings  on  his  account,  and  with  her 
conventual  intentions,  in  confequence  of  them,  he 
rapturoufly  told  her  that  it  was  in  his  power,  by 
the  deeeafe  of  an  opulent  relation,  to  reinftate  her 
in  her  former  ftile  of  life ;  and  that  if  flie  would 
confent  to  fhare  his  unexpe6ted  acqulfition  wjth 
him,  he  fliould  deem  himfelf  the  happieft  being 
in  the  univcrfe, 

.    Olivetti 
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^ul>in>  and  added,  he  would  afford  Tome  mirth 
upon  being  introduced  on  a  Jevee-day.  Accord- 
ingly the  Duke  faid  to  the  Do£lor,  he  Mrondered 
fo  celebrated  a  phyfician  had  never  been  intro- 
duced at  St.  James's.  The  Doftor  fnapped  at 
the  bait,  and  faid,  he  fhould  take  it  as  a  great  ho- 
nour if  his  grace  would  introduce  him.  The 
Duke  confented  to  his  requeft,  and  the  DoSor 
confulted  him  with  regard  to  his  drefs.  His 
Grace  advifed  him,  by  a)l  means,  to  make  his 
firft  appearance  in  a  fuit  of  black  velvet,  which 
was  accordingly  obtained  5  and  the  Duke  pre- 
pared himfelf  with  an  uncommon  large  wig,  in 
which  near  a  pound  of  powder  was  contained. 
Upon  the  Duke's  perceiving  the  Doftor,  he  ran 
up  to  him,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  powder 
and  embraces,  faying,  "  How  happy  I  am,  dear 
DoSor,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  introducing 
you  to  the  King !"  The  Doftor  humm'd  and 
ha'd — *  But  my  coat,  my  Lord ! — I  (hall  look 
like  a  miller.'  The  Duke,  however,  did  not 
defift  from  (baking  his  head,  till  he  had  difcharged 
at  leaft  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powder 
upon  the  Doftor's  black  velvet  fuit.  His  Grace 
then  introduced  him  to  the  King,  who  was  ready 
to  burft  his  fides  with  laughing;  the  Do£lor 
being  more  engaged  in  wiping  his  cloaths,  than  in 
making  his  obeifance.    Though  his  introdufticm 
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of  good-nature,  publicly  thanked  him  for  his  be- 
nevolence, and  defired  the  fum  might  be  doubled, 
as  a  proof  of  their  fatisfaftion. 


ANECDOtE 

OP  THE  LATB  "'^ 

Dr.  mis  a  U  bin. 

THE  late  Doflor  Mifaubin  was  famous  for 
curing  a  particular  diforder ;  and  his  recipe 
firft  introduced  him  into  the  polite  world ;  but 
^his  uncommon  humour  and  docility  of  temper, 
recommended  him  ftill  more  to  feveral  Noble- 
men of  the  firft  rank.  Amongft  thefe  were  the 
late  Dukes  of  Montague  and  Richmond,  of 
^hofe  parties  he  ufed  frequently  to  be,  and  was 
always  very  conducive  to  the  mirth  and  en- 
joyment of  the  company.  As  a  fpecimen  of 
the  kind  of  merriment  he  produced  upon  thefe 
occafions,  we  (hall  take  a  view  of  the  Doflor  at 
court,  upon  being  introduced  to  the  late  King. 
The  Duke  of  Montague  had  advertifed  his 
Majefty  of  the  whimfical  charafter  of  Mr.  Mif- 
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^ul>in>  and  added,  he  would  afford  forae  mirth 
upon  being  introduced  on  a  Jevee-day.  Accord- 
ingly the  Duke  faid  to  the  Doctor,  he  wondered 
fo  celebrated  a  phyfician  had  never  been  intro- 
duced at  St.  James's.  The  Doftor  fnapped  at 
the  bait,  and  faid,  he  fhould  take  it  as  a  great  ho- 
nour if  his  grace  would  introduce  him.  The 
Duke  confented  to  his  requeft,  and  the  Doftor 
confulted  him  with  regard  to  his  drefs.  His 
Grace  advifed  him,  by  all  means,  to  make  his 
firft  appearance  in  a  fuit  of  black  velvet,  which 
was  accordingly  obtained ;  arni  the  Duke  pre- 
pared himfelf  with  an  uncommon  large  wig,  in 
which  near  a  pound  of  powder  was  contained. 
Upon  the  Duke's  perceiving  the  Doftor,  he  ran 
up  to  him,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  powder 
and  embraces,  faying,  "  How  happy  I  am,  dear 
DoSor,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  introducing 
you  to  the  King !"  The  Doftor  humm'd  and 
ha'd — '  But  my  coat,  my  Lord !— -I  (hall  look 
like  a  miller.'  The  Duke,  however,  did  not 
defift  from  (baking  his  head,  till  he  had  difcharged 
at  leaft  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powder 
upon  the  Doftor's  black  velvet  fuit.  His  Grace 
then  introduced  him  to  the  King,  who  was  ready 
to  burft  his  fides  with  laughing;  the  Do£tor 
being  more  engaged  in  wiping  his  cloath$,  than  in 
making  his  obeifance.    Though  his  introduflion 
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iwras  atttedfed  with  this  ridiculous  appeardnce^ 
tiic  DoSkov  failed  not  ever  after  attending  Su 
James's  on  court  days,  and  plumed  himfelf  not  a 
little  upon  being  fo  refpeftable  a  courtier.  He  was 
fome  time  after  at  Windfor,  when  he  was  afked 
by  a  patient  his  addrefs  in  town ;  to  which  he 
replied  with  difdain,  *  To  Do6tor  Mifaubin,  in 
the  world/  He  had,  at  length,  wrought  himfelf 
up  to  (iich  a  pitch  of  importance,  from  his  ac- 
quaintance and  connexions,  that  he  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  be  any  longer  a  Walking-Ooflor ; 
and  he  therefore  rolled  in  his  chariot.  One  day, 
wbilft  he  was  at  dinner  at  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
tague's, his  Grace  had  employed  a  coach-painter 
to  give  a  proper  coat  of  arms  to  his  carriage  ;  he 
accordingly  painted  a  patient  receiving  a  clyfter 
fromv  the  Do£lor ;  apd  he  traverfed  the  whole 
town  with  this  device  on  his  carriage,  without 
being  able  to  gucfs  what  the  fpeftators  every 
where  immoderately  laughed  at.  Hogarth  has 
introduced  the  Doftpr's  figure  in  the  Harlot's. 
Progr6fs,  in  the  place  where  fhe  expires, 

TheDoftor  made  a  will,  and  bequeathed  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  to  his  widow.  This  bequeft 
got  vent,  and  every  body  imagined  the  Do£lor  a 
man  of  great  property ;  but  it  at  length  appeared 
tjiat  thefe  twenty  thoufand  pounds  were  not  in 
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fpecie^  nor  in  paper,  they  confifted  of  twen^ 
thoufand  pills,  which  he  eftimated  at  one  pound 
each. 


.THE  UNGENEROUS  FRIEND. 

FRIENDSHIPS,  between  perfons  of  either  fer^ 
which  feem  to  be  the  moft  promifing  oaes> 
and  which  feem  to  bid  fair  for  perpetuity,  are 
Jbmetimes  weakened  by  unexpefted  incidents; 
and  when  a  friendfhip  is  once  cemiiderabiy  weak- 
ened, it  generally  haffens  to  a  diffolution.  Upon 
fuch  an  occafion  the  aggrefling  friend,  if  his  fen« 
fibility  has  not  been  quite  extinguifhed  by  his 
imjuft  refentment,  will  endeavour  to  heal  the 
breach  made  by  it ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his 
fenfibility  may  prevent  him  from  repairing  the 
fault  he  has  committed,  by  impelling  him  to  fliun 
the  man  whom  he  has  injured.  There  have  been 
men  whofe  repentance,  in  confequence  of  their 
raihnefs,  has  driven  them  to  defpair;  whofe 
feelings,  in  the  moment  of  defperation,  have  beea 
fatal. 

Harry  Thomfon  and  George  Dawibn,.  the  (bns 
of  country  gentlemen  in  the  (ame  part  of  Eng^ 
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%nd,  i5rft  became  acquainted  with  each  other  by 
having  been  fent  to  the  fame  univerfity,  and  af- 
terwards became  very  intimate  friends  from  a 
j;eneral  fimilitude  in  their  difpofitions. 

When  the  two  friends  had  finiflied  their  aca- 
demical ftudies,   they  were  feparated  for  fome 
years.    Harry,  in  confequence  of  his  father*s  be- 
ing ordered  to  the  waters  of  Bareges  for  his  healthi 
accompanied  him  to  that  fafhionable  (becaufe  fo- 
reign) watering-place  5  and  in  confequence  of  his 
receiving  benefit  from  his  aquatic  operations,  left 
him  there  at  his  own  requeft  (though  not  without 
ttiany   hefitations)    to  make  the  tour  of  Italy, 
'*  You  have  often  exprefled  a  defire,  my  dear 
Harry,  to  fet  yourfelf  upon  clafljc  ground ;  and 
as  the  agreeable  people  we  found  in  this  houfe 
are  going  to  Rome,  you  cannot,  I  think,  do  bet- 
ter than  join  their  party ;  efpecially  as  they  have 
politely  declared,  that  they  fhall  think  themfelves 
happy  with  your  company/' 

Harry,  having  a  ifincere  regard  for  his  father, 
ftarted  feveral  objeftions  to  a  propofal,  with  which, 
had  he  been  perfe£lly  recovered,  he  would  have 
irnmediately  clofed.  "  I  cannot  think  of  leaving 
you.  Sir,  tiU  your  health  is  quite  re-eftabliflied/' 
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fee  her  reftored  to  her  former  chearfiilnefs,  by  the  ^ 
return  of  the  paflion  (he  felt  for  Mr.  Thorafon, 
whom  fhe  extremely  approved  of;  but  neither  (he 
nor  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  approved  of  him  alfo, 
knew  well  how  to  bring  about  the  defirable  event. 
The  man  on  whom  their  daughter  had  fct  her 
heart,  though  he  behaved  in  the  politeft,  and 
jnoft  unexceptionable  manner  to  her,  difcovered 
no  tendemefs  in  his  behaviour^  to  induce  them  to 
l)elieve  that  he  was  in  love  with  her ;  and  they 
had  too  much  pride  to  make  the  firft  overtures  on 
her  account,  to  any  man.  They  were  determined, 
therefore,  to  wait  for  a  change  in  Ihdmfon's  be- 
haviour, favourable  to  their  Maria ;  but  in  con-- 
fideration  of  the  anxiety  which  (he  endured  from 
his  apparent  indifference*  they  encouraged  him, 
as  much  as  they  could,  without  lelTening  them- 
felves  in  their  own  eyesy  to  form  an  alliance  with 
them. 

While  Maria's  confiderate  parents  were  ading 
in  this  manner,  and  while  fhe  was,  herfelf, 
(ighing  to  find  all  their  affeftionate.  efforts  un- 
fuccefsful,  they  were  all  under  the  greateft 
miftake  with  regard  to  Harry's  behaviour.  He 
was  by  no  means  the  indifferent  they  fuppofed 
him  to  be.  He  was  not  entirely  devoted  to  fta- 
tues  and  pictures,  to  coins  and  Jems,  to  manu- 
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to  him  from  his  Roman  apartments.  His  father 
and  his  friend  were  very  well  pleafed  with  the 
letters  they  deceived  from  him,  but  his  fellow-tra- 
vellers  began  to  wifli  for  more  of  his  fociety  than 
he  choofe  to  give  them,  (particularly  one  of  th#m) 
who  was  confiderably  pained  at  his  voilent  at- 
tachment to  ihfenfible  objefts/' 

Harry's  fellow-travellers  wfere  a  Mr.  Mrs.  arid 
Mifs  NidioUs;  as  amiable  a  family  as  ever  lived. 

Maria  Nicholls  had  foon  after  her  meeting  with 
Harry  in  France,  found  him  neceflary  tocher  hap- 
^inefs ;  and  flattered  herfelf,  from  his  attention  to 
her  there,  that  Ihe  haA^made  the  fame  imprefliOTL 
upon  his  heart  which  he  had  upon  her's^  the 
tendered  that  ever  throbbed  with  love.  Her  na- 
tural delicacy  prevented  her  from  making  any 
difcoveries  to  her  difadvantage  5  but  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  her  feelings  gave  her  an  infinite  deal  of 
uneafinefs :  feelings  which  (he  was  aihamed  to 
difclofe  to  her  mother  who  continually  (as  both 
ihe  and  Mr.  Nicholls  were  exceedingly  concerned 
at  her  melancholy)  urged  her  to  communicate  the 
caufe  of  her  dejeftion. 

Mrs.  Nicholls,  at  lafft,  drew  the  long  confined 
fecret  from  her  dejefted  daughter,  and  wifhed  to 
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lily  to  ft,  ycHi  will  make  me  the  happieft  X5f  irieii. 
Trll  your  anfwer  to  this  letter  arrives,  I  fhall  be 
«i  the  rack  of  impatience :  if  it  proves  fiivoara- 
We  to  me,  my  felicity  will  be  incxpreffible ;  but 
whatever  may  be  your  fcntimettts,  about  an  affair 
in  which  I  am  fo  deeply  interefted,  I  fhafi  remaito 
always  your  dutiful  and  affe£tionate  fon." 

'  In  confequcnce  of  an  anfWer  from  his  father, 
which  excited  more  pleafittg  fenfations  in  his 
fcreaft  than  he  had  ever  felt  before,  he  made  his 
adckeiTes  to  Mifs  Nicholls  in  form,  met  with  a 
indd  gracious  reception  from  her,  ^  and  was  al- 
te^dy  looked  upon  as  their  fon-in-kw  by  \iear 
{Mirents. 

Mr,  Nicholls  before  this  (not  altogether  un- 
txpefted)  movement  on  young  Thom(bn*s  part, 
liad  Intended  to  return  to  England  by  fea ;  he 
-now  told  his  daughter's  delighted  lover  that  he 
choofe  rather  to  go  back  to  France,  in  order  to 
fettle  every  thing  with  his  father  relating  to  his 
marriage. — ^^  When  you  have  fufficientiy  gratified 
your  curiofity,  added  he,  in  this  bewitching  place, 
]  will  wait  on  you  with  the  greateft  fatisfaftion." 

Harry,  in  whom  the  virtuofo  was  now  quite 
foil  in  the  lover>  immediately  declared  his  re»- 
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icripts  and  medals.  He  was,  indeed,  fuffidenfl^ 
enamoured  of  Mifs  Nicholls  to  wifh  to  be  indil^ 
folubly  united  to  her,  but  he  choofe  firft  to  be 
certain  of  her  affeftion  for  him,  before  he  aflced 
his  father's  conferit  to  make  his  addreffes  to  her; 
and,  fecondly,  to  fecure  his  confent  before  he 
difcovered  his  afFe£lion  for  her, 

A  trifling  incident,  (from  fucb  incidents  how 
many  important  events  originate!)  foon  convinced 
him  that  his  paffion  for  Maria  was  amply  re- 
turned. Tranfported  at  the  difcovery,  but  with 
difficulty  keeping  down  his  tranfporting  fenfations 
upon  the  occafion,  he  wrote  immediately  to  his 
father  to  acquaint  him  with  the  fituation  of  his 
heart,  and  to  inform  him  that  his  future  happi- 
nefs  depended  on  his  marrying  Mifs  Nicholls.— 
^*  I  have  the  ftrongeft  reafons,  continued  ,he,  to 
believe  that  Mifs  Nicholls  beholds  me  with  par* 
tial  eyes;  but  I  will  not,  on  any  account,  (avail- 
ing  myfelf  of  her  partiality  in  my  favour,)  tell 
her  what  I  feel  for  her,  till  I  have  your  approba* 
tion  of  ipy  choice.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholls  both 
feem  to  be  very  defirous  of  an  alliance  with  our 
family ;  and  I  imagine,  that  with  regard  to  birth, 
fortune,  &c.  no  objeftions  will  be  ftarted  on  your 
fide.  By  approving  my  choice,  you  will  give  me 
great  pleafure  s  by  permitting  me  to  aft  agreea- 
bly 
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Harrjr,  after  having  very  affeStionately  bade  his 
Maria  adieu^  and  followed  the  veffel  which  con- 
veyed her  from  him  with  his  eyes,  till  he  could 
no  longer  diftinguifh  it  from  the  furrounding  ele- 
ment, miade  hafte  to  quit  a  country  for  the  beau- 
ties of  which,  natural  and  artificial,  claflical  and 
uncommon,  he  had  now  loft  all  his  relifli.  Such 
IS  the  power,  fiich  the  omnipotence  of  love. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  houfe  in  which 
be  had  taken  leave  of  his  father,  he  approached 
him  in  the  moft  refpeftftil  manner,  and  with  the 
xnoft  filial  expreflions  poured  out  his  gratitude  to 
him  for  having  fo  kindly  confented  to  his  union 
with  Mifs  Nicholls, 

Mn  Thomfon  ihcreafed  his  {bn*s  happinefs  by 
bis  whole  behaviour,  at  feeing  him  again  after  a 
long  feparation,  as  he  thought  it ;  and  when  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  motions  of  the  Nicholls*s, 
(did  to  him,  clapping  him  on  the  fhoulder, — 
*^  Well,  Harry,  we  ftiall  be  with  them  in  a  little 
while,  I  truft ;  I  find  myfelf  perfeftly  recovered^ 
thank  God,  of  the  diforder  for  which  the  waters 

here  were  thought  falutary  by  Dr.  L ,  and 

hopeto  fet  out  for  Calais  in  lefs  than  four-and- 
twenty  hours.'* 

Henry's 
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ilinef$  id  leave  Italy  the  moment  the  preparations 
for  th^ir  departure  were  completed.^*— 1'  Pray, 
Sir,  let  ti3  proceed  with  the  utmoft  expedition  i 
fot  I  a»a  impatient  to  have  every  thing  coochided; 
that  1  may  be  united  to  my  anuable  Maoa.  by  tfaa 
Ifeongeft  tie$/* 

f    •      •'  ■  •       '  •  ■' 

Mr.  Nicholls,  grafping  his  hand,  told.hipithat 
he  liked  him  the  better  for  his  eagemefs  to  be  r^- 
Ifttedto.his. Samily,  and  then  paroceeded  to  make 
I>ropcr  arrangeipent  for  his  return  to  France^ 
He  w»3  obliged*  however,  to  chaiige  his  plan  of 
operation : .  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England: 
in  onier.ito  t^kepoffeffioaof  a  fortune  beq-ueathed^ 
to  him  by  a  gentleman  very  diftantly  related  t<y 
him,  and  to  adjuft  fome  matters,  arifing  from  that 
getitlemftn'sr  death,,  which  reqtured  his  prefence. 
B^ing  neceflitated  in  amanner,  therefore,  to  re. 
tu^Hfto  ]&iigland,  and  Qhufing  to  take  advantage  of 
a  fbip's  going  to  fail  from  Leghorn,   with  the 
captain  of  which  he  was  inti?natoly  acquainted, 
he  ftwiaaiked  with  all  his  family  without  delay : 
h^  hefeie  his  embarkation,  he  aflured  Harry  in 
th«  ftrongeft,in  the  fincereft  terms,  that  he  fhould 
hg  i^^ictrexxiely  glad  to  Urnih  the  bufinefs  that  had 
bega&on  their  meeting  again  (with  Mrs.  Nicholls) 

in  D ^fliire.  •      ^ 

:    i      I  Hany> 
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Hany,  after  having  very  afre£li(Hiate]y  bade  his 
Maria  adieu,  and  f(^owed  the  veflel  which  con- 
veyed her  from  him  with  his  eyes,  till  he  could 
no  longer  diftinguifh  it  firom  the  furrounding  ele- 
ment, miade  hafte  to  quit  a  country  for  the  beau- 
ties of  which,  natural  and  artificial,  claffical  and 
uncommon,  he  had  now  loft  all  his  relifli.  Such 
is  the  power,  fiich  the  omnipotence  of  love. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  houfe  in  which 
he  had  taken  leave  of  his  father,  he  approached 
him  in  the  moft  refpeftftil  manner,  and  with  the 
moil  filial  expreifions  poured  out  his  gratitude  to 
him  for  having  fo  kindly  confented  to  his  union 
with  Mifs  Nicholls. 

Mr.  Thomfon  ihcreafed  hi^  Ion's  happinefs  by 
his  whole  behaviour,  at  feeing  him  again  after  a 
long  feparation,  as  he  thought  it ;  and  when  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  motions  of  the  NtchoUs*s, 
faid  to  him,  clapping  him  on  the  fhoulder, — 
*^  Well,  Harry,  we  fliall  be  with  them  in  a  little 
while,  I  truft ;  I  find  myfelf  perfeftly  recovered^ 
thank  God,  of  the  diforder  for  which  the  waters 

here  were  thought  falutary  by  Dr.  L ,  and 

hopeto  fet  out  for  Calais  in  lefs  than  four-and- 
twenty  hours.'* 

Henry's 
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Harry's looks  plainly  difcbVered  thi  joy  which 
the  concluding  words  of  his  father's  fpeech  hid 
given  him^  and  they  both  prepared  with-  equal 
fatisfactioii,  though  hot  with  fhtiilar^  feeiiiigs,  to 
remove  themfelves  from  France. 

While  Marry  was  fituated  iii  Fraiicfe,  GeoVge 
Dawfoh,  having  fecn  Mifs  Nichblls  at  a  ball  at 

D ,  and  danced  with  her,  without  knowing 

of  her  attachment  to  his  friend,  found  her  fo 
agreeable  to  him,  that  he  determined  to  malce 
his  addreffes  to  her.  Me  was  now,  by  the  dealll 
6f  his  fathlerj  in  tHe  pofleffibn  of  his  paternal 
cftate,  and' he  was  vain  enough  of  his'perfon, 
accomplishments,  and  fortun*?,  to  imagine  an 
offer  of  his  hand  would  be  gladly  accepted,  he 
had  no  idea  of  its  being  rejected :  he  was,  there- 
fore, extremely  (hocked  when  Mifs  Nichdlls  told 
him  very  coblly  (not  being  in  the  leaft  charmed 
with  his  appearance  or  behaviour)  though  (he  had 
walked  a  minuet  with  him,-  that  (he  was  engaged,  i 

'  Mortified  at  her  rfefiifal,  doubly  mortified  by  the 
manner  in  which  (he-refufed  him,  he  left  her  ex- 
treniely  out  of  humour.  He  left  herconfiderably 
chagrined  at  her  behaviour,  but  with  no  abate- 
fnent  of  his  pa(Eon  for  her :  nor  did  he  feel  any 
inclination  to  relinqui(h  his  preten(ion$  to  her, 

H  h  whea 
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which  had  for  many  years  fuhfiftcd  between  him 
and  (Jeorge.  -He  determined,  in  the  firft  hurry 
of  his  refentment,  to  go  immediately  in  fearch  of 
his  falfe  friend,  to  call  him  to  an  account  for  his 
accufations,  equally  unjuft  and  injurious,  and  to 
make  him  either  fign  a  difavowal  of  them,  or 
give  him  the  perfonal  fatisfa£lion  of  a  genr 
tleman, 

George,  confcious  of  having  behaved  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  defended,  carefully  avoided  every 
place  where  he  thought  he  (hould,  probably,  fee 
the  man  whom  Tie  had  grofsly  injured. 

Harry  called  at  his  houfe  fevcral  times,  but  he 
was  never  admitted.  The  frequent  difappoint*- 
ments  which  he  met,  began  to  chagrin  him  ex- 
ceedingly, as  he  was  frequently  pretty  fure  that 
George  was  at  home,  and  denied  himfelf.  His 
repeated  difappointmcnts,  however,  did  not  ren- 
der him  lefs  refolved  to  get  at  the  fight  of  him^ 
By  the  operation  of  an  irrefiftible  dcuceury  on  a 
new  feryant,  he  gained  admittance  one  night, 
and  furprized  him  fitting  very  compofedly  by  the 
fire  fide,  in  a  meditating  attitude. 

The  fudden  appearance  of  the  only  perfori  in 
the  world  whom  be  wiihed  not  at  that  time  to 

behold 
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'  George  was  fo  enraged  when  he  heard  of  his 
friend's  arrival,  as  he  knew  that  he  would  foon 
falfify  all  the  reports  (fome  of  them  of  a  very 
irritating  nature)  which  he  had  circulated  to  his 
difadvantage,  that  he  was  ready  to  quarrel  with 
the  perfon  who  gave  him  the  unwelcome  in- 
formation. 

.  Harry,  on  his  arrival,  flew  on  the  wings  of 
love,  to  his  amiable  miftrefs,  and  (he  received 
him  with  a  delight  which  filled  him  with  the  moft 
pleafing  fenfations.  The  firft  interview  between 
them  was  of  that  kind  which  is  only  to  be  felt, 
and  to  be  felt  only  by  fuch  lovers.  When  it  was 
over,  Maria,  withdrawing  herfelf  from  his  arms, 
alked  him  if  he  was  really  as  glad  to  fee  her  as  he 
pretended  to  be ;  if  his  tender  expreflions  w^rc 
as  fincere  as  he  aflured  her  they  were, 

^  Harry  looked  very  much  furprifed  at  the  ide- 
livery  of  thofe  unexpefted  queftions,  and  begged 
to  know,  with  a  face  whimfically  aftoniflied,  what 
fhe  meant,  as  her  words  were  quite  enigmatical. 

She  then  told  him  all .  that  paffed  fince  her 
arrival  in  England,  between  her  and  Mr.  Dawfon. 
Her  intelligence  made  him  more  attached  to  her 
than  ever,  but  it  fnapped  that  friendfliip  afunder 

whigh 
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behold,  threw  George's  fpirlts  into  a  violent 
agitation.  He  turned  about  brilkly  towards  him, 
but  not  being  abje  to  bear  his  reproachful  looks^ 
averted  his  face,  as  if  he  was  oppreffed  with  fhame. 
He  was,  indeed,  at  that  moment  covered  with 
fliame,  and  fmarting  with  remorfe. 

Harry  rouzed  him  from  his  opprefled  ftate,  by 
charging  him  with  the  bafenefs  of  his  behaviour 
to  his  friend,  even  while  he  made  the  ftrongeft 
profeffions  of  friendfhip  in  his  letters,  and  in- 
quired him  to  give  him  fatisfaftion  either  with 
his  pen  or  his  fword. 

.  To  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  pen,  George  woulcl 
by  no  means  fubmit. 

**  Take  your  fword  then,"  faid  Harry,  "  there 
it  lies,  (pointing  to  a  chair,  and  drawing  his 
own  at  the  fame  time)  if  you  are  not  a  coward, 
ftand  upon  your  defence." 

George,  after  a  ftiort  paufe,  replied,  "  I  have 
ufed  you  extremely  ill,  Harry,  and  I  fincerely  re- 
pent of  what  I  have  faid  againft  you,  I  cannot 
confent  to  give  you  the  fatisfaftjon  you  demand, 
but  if  you  will  ftay  here  a  few  moments,  I  will 
convince  you  that  I  am  no  coward.'' 

While 
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I'HE  HUMBLE  FRIEND. 

JL   MORAL   tale; 

WHILE  he  was  figuring  away  with  great 
edat  at  Southhampton  during  a  full  Tea* 
ion  Mr.  Nicholfon,  a  very  eminent  merchant, 
received  an  exprefs  from  his  partner  in  London, 
which  brought  him  the  moft  unwelcome  intel- 
ligence. It  informed  him,  that  by  the  failure  of 
a  capital  houfe  in  Spain,  with  which  he  had  con* 
flderable  conne£tions,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
Hop  payment. 

This  blow  was  feverely  felt  by  Mr.  Nicholfon, 
ftill  more  by  his  young,  handfome,  haughty  wife, 
who,   childifhly  fond  of  fplendour,  and  parade, 
and  intoxicated  with  the  magnificent  appearance 
her  liberal  hufband  enabled  her  to  make,  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  driven  from  the 
fphere  of  life  in  which  fhe  had,  ever  fince  her 
marriage,  rolled  with  increafing  luftre.     When 
the  melancholy  news  was  firft  communicated  to 
her  by  Mr.  Nicholfon  himfelf,  and  in  a  manner 
which  plainly  difcovered  how  deeply  he  was  af- 
fefted  by  it,  flie  fainted.    As  foon  (he  recovered, 
flie  begged  to  be  removed  immediately  from  a 

place 
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place  where  (he  could  no  longer  fliine  with  any 
propriety,  Her  requeft  was  very  readily  complied 
with.  Mr.  Nicholfon,  indeed,  found  it  abfolutely 
neceifary  to  return  to  London  with  the  utmoft 
expedition^ 

Qn  bis  arrival  in  town/  he  found  his  creditors 
very  willing  to  bdb»ve  to  him  in  the  genteeleft 
way  'y  but  the  new  arrangemeqt$/he  was  obliged 
to  make  in  his  houfe-hold  hurt  his  pride  fo  mucht 
that  hje  fell  into  a  fiate  of  defpond^ence^:  to  raife 
his  fpirits  he  had  recourfe  to  his  bottl^,  and  by 
frequent  applicatipns  to  that  /alfe/mni,  in  the 
hour  of  d^eSion^  deftroyed  lus  conftitution. 

Mrs.  Nicholfop,  finding  herfelf  in  very  narrow 
circumftances  at  her  hufhand's  death>  was,  in 
cqnfequence  of  thefe  circumftanfies,  a  difconiblatb 
widow.  She  Dever  had  felt  any  perfpnal  regard 
for  Mr.  Nicholfon  ;  (he  had  given  him  hir  hand, 
on  his  falling.defjJerately'in'love  with  her,  en- 
tirely with  a  view  to  be*  mlftrefs  6f  hh  fortune-^ 
flie  had  no  deiire  to  be  miftrefs  of  bis  heart ;  (he 
only  availed  herfelf  of  his  violent  paflSo©  for  her.  to 
gain  a  pontifical  power  over  his  purfe.  Jt  was  not, 
therefore,  the  generous  fiu/band,  but  the  opulent 
merchant,  whom  (he  lamented.  Greatly  indebted 
as  (he  had  been  to  his  extravagant  attachment  to 
I  i  her 
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het  for  tire  pleafore  Yhe  enjtt^ed  'ifdl&lting  froth 
appeaiKnce,  (he  only  regfrttal  her  Ibfs  on  a 
lucrative  account. 

Straightened  in  her  circumftances,  and  interna% 
as  proud  as  (he  had  been  in  the  height  of  her 
pro^rity,  Mi^.  "NichGlfdtl  ke^ttfy  endured 'all 
that  Miid  6(  ttoftiiScatfon  Which  plfoud  people 
naturally  feel -when  they  cannot,  frohi  a  change 
An  thefr  afiairis,  (upport  the  figtire'to  Which  they 
liave  been  long  accUftdriled.     Sie  was  doiibljr 
itiorfified  by  the  VHits 'of  condolence  which  (he 
tieceived  'from  niiariy  bP'her  female  friends  anA 
acquaintance.    However,  ais  ffie  had  as  much 
cunning  as  moil  of  her  fex,  and  a  head  fertile  in 
*6iip(fdients,  flie  detemiifted'tx)  'ikcrdmmodate'her 
behaviour  td  her  n^w^fitiiafion.    She  had  alWay^ 
befena  wonfian  Wmafk^able  for^her  addrefs;  ftife 
^now  took  thore  pdlris  ihanevfer  to  render  herfelf 
figree^Me'to  thofe  wJfh  WhBm  flie^'cbhv^ff^i'  and 
was  not  a  little  pltfrifed  to  find  thftt  her  modt 
•humility,  by  fettering  the  pride  of 'man/ ladies 
'Whom  (he  had  formerly  vifited  quite  upbh  aft 
^t^nal  fooring,  feemed  to  promife '  her  the  adVih- 
tages  (he  hoped  to  derive^roih'it  - 

'   Among  the  ladies  whom  (he  fihgTed  but  as 
objefits  particularly  worthy  of  her  att^fafion,   a 

Mrs. 
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place  where  ftie  could  no  longer  Ihine  with  any 
propriety.  Her  requeft  was  very  reacmy  complied 
with.  Mr.  Nicholfon,  indeed,  found  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  return  to  London  with  the  utmoft 
expedition^ 

Qn  his  arriyal  in  town,*  he  found  his  creditors 
very  willing  to  behuve  to  him  in  the  gtfnteeleft 
way;  but  the  new  arrangemei^t^/he  was  oblig^ 
to  make  in  his  houfe-hold  hurt  his  pride  fo  muctf, 
that  hie  fell  into  a  ftate  of  defpondence:  to  raife 
his  fpirits  he  had  recourfe  to  his  bottle,  and  by 
frequent  applications  to  that  y^^yr^i,  in  the 
hour  of  dajedioHj^  deftroyed  his  conftitution*       • 

Mrs;  Nicholfop,  finding  herfelf  in  very  narrow 
circumftances  at  her  hulhand's  death,  was,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  circumftam:e8,  a  difconifblatb 
widow.  She  iiever  had  felt  any  perfpnal  regard 
for  Mr.  Nicholfon  ;  (he  hstd  given  him  her  h^nd, 
on  his  falUng.defperately  in^love  with  her,  en- 
tirely with  a  view  to  be  miftrefs  of  hife  fortune— 
(he  had  no  defire  to  be  miftrefs  of  his  heart ;  (he 
only  availed  herfelf  of  his  violent  pafBon  for  her  to 
gain  a  pontifical  power  over  his  purfe.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  the  generous  ^u/band,  but  the  opulent 
merchant,  whom  (he  lamented.  Greatly  indebted 
as  (he  had  been  to  his  extravagant  attachment  to 
I  i  her 
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Mrs.  Matthews  was  a  maiden  lady  between 
forty  and  fifty  years;  in  her  manners  between 
fifteen  aw<l  twenty.  She  was  a  very  fhewey, 
good-looking  woman:  (he  had  been,  probably, 
reckoned  handfome  in  the  days  of  her  youth  : 
they  certainly,  by  the  effort  (he  made  to  fet  off 
her  face  and  figure  to  the  greateit  advantage, 
thoroughly  convinced  the  moft  carelefs  fpeSator 
Jormarumy  that  fhe  had  not  given  up,  in  her 
own  mind,  all  pretenfions  to  admiration.  She 
was,  indeed,  extremely  vain  of  her  external 
charms,  and  was  perpetually  talking  of  the 
great  offers  fhe  had  refufed,  becaufe  fhe  was  al* 
ways  particularly  nice  in  her  men. 

The  violent  propenfity  which  Mrs.  Matthews 
glaringly  difcovered  to  be  admired  was  confidered 
by  Mrs.  Nicholfon  as  an  excellent  foundation  for 
her  to  build  upon  5  fhe,  therefore,  very  judicioufly 
pointed  her  principal  battery,  from. which  Ihe 
expefled  the  mofl  execution  to  be  done,  againft 
the  weakeft  fide  of  her  charafter.  By  the  moft 
artful  eulogiums  on  her  perfonal  attrafilions,  (he 
made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  her  favour,  before 
fhe  had  lived  a  month  under  roof,  that  (lie  very 
much  alarmed  her  nieces.  They  were  alarmed 
at  their  aunt's  increafing  coolnefs  to  them ;  they 

beheld 
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Mrs.  Matthews^  appeared  to.  her  the  mod  likely 
to  forward  her  defigos,  as.  (he  had  with  a  large 
fortune,  a  very  weak  underftanding :  but;  it  was 
a  foliloquy  of  hers  ihe  overheard,  one  day,  while 
fl^e  was  waiting  in  an  apartment,  at  [her  houfe, 
adjoining  to  her  dreffing  room,  which  induced 
her  to  reckon  upon  the  gratifications  of  h^r  am* 
.bitious  wifhes*. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Nicholfon  has  behave^ 
very  prettily  ever  fince  fhe.  has  been  a  widow, 
ai^  a£ls  prodigious  proper,  conlidering  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  her  income.  I  haye  a  great  mind  to  take 
her  down  with  me  into  the  country :  it  will  be  a 
pretty  airipg  for  her,  and  fave  her  money :  be- 
fides,  1  fhall  ha^vp  the  pleafure  to  let  all  my  neigh- 
hours  fee  the«>woman  who  was  once  as  fine  as 
myfelf  in  the  charafiter  of  a  humble  friend." 

.Mrs.  Nicholfon  having  l^er  fentiments  with  re- 
gard to  Mrs.  Matthe^s's  underftanding  fuificiently 
confirmed  \)y  this  foliloquy,  tl^rew  an  additional 
quantity  of  hjumility  into  her  deportment,  upon 
her  coming  into  the  room  to  her,  and  by  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  well-timed  fpeeches,  which  ^.^  ran  trippingly 
oflf  the  tongue,"  fecured  the  defired  invitation. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Matthews  was  a  maiden  lady  betweeh 
forty  and  fifty  years ;  in  her  manners  between 
fifteen  ai,<l  twenty.  She  was  a  very  fliewey, 
good-Jooking  woman:  flie  had  been,  probably, 
reckoned  handfome  in  the  days  of  her  youth  : 
they  certainly,  by  the  effort  (he  made  to  fet  off 
her  face  and  figure  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
thoroughly  convinced  the  moft  carelefs  fpeSator 
formarumi  that  (he  had  not  given  up,  in  her 
own  mind,  all  pretenfions  to  admiration.  She 
was,  indeed,  extremely  vain  of  her  external 
charms,  and  was  perpetually  talking  of  the 
great  offers  (he  had  refufcd,  becaufe  (he  was  al- 
ways particularly  nice  in  her  men. 

The  violent  propen(ity  which  Mrs.  Matthews 
glaringly  difcovered  to  be  admired  was  confidered 
by  Mrs.  Nicholfon  as  an  excellent  foundation  for 
her  to  build  upon  5  (he,  therefore,  very  judicioufly 
pointed  her  principal  battery,  from. which  (he 
expefled  the  moft  execution  to  be  done,  againft 
the  weakeft  fide  of  her  charafter.  By  the  moft 
artful  eulogiums  on  her  perfonal  attractions,  (he 
niade  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  her  favour,  before 
(he  had  lived  a  month  under  roof,  that  (he  very 
much  alarmed  her  nieces.  They  were  alarmed 
at  their  aunt's  increafing  coolnefs  to  them  5  they 
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i>ebeld  Mrs.  Nicholfon  with  envious,  malignant 
«yes,  and  though  they  could  not  find  the  fmalleft 
fault  with  her  behaviour,  as  flie  was  at  all  times 
fo  humble,  fo  obliging,  and  fo  ready  to  make 
herfelf,  in  any  Ihape/  ferviceable,  they  heartily 
wilhed  that  fhe  never  had  been  taken  into  the 
houfe. 

The  alarms  of  the  two  girls  produced  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  thofe  apprehenfions  naturally 
prompted  them  to  think  of  ejefting  a  formidable 
rival.  They  laid  their  little  heads  together  (they 
were  very  young,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  world,) 
in  order  to  rout  her.  With  the  afliftance  of  fome 
miffes  in  the  neighbourhood,  their  conftant  com- 
panions, but  not  more  flirewd  than  themfelves, 
thty  hatched  a  plot,  and  proceeded,  fluflied  with 
hope,  to  aftion.  They  proceeded,  however,  with 
fo  marvellous  a  want  of  that  fort  of  dexterity,  vul- 
garly called  cunning,  that  the  very  methods  they 
took  to  remove  the  dreaded  favourite,  fixed  her 
more  firmly  in  her  feat. 

Mrs,  Nicholfon  having  difcovered  the  plot 
formed  againft  her,  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  it,  fecretly  vowed  revenge  againft  the  prin- 
cipal contrivers  of  it ;  but  did  not  make  the 
leaft  alteration  in  her  behaviour  to  them.    Stic 
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vour  to  do  as  much  good  to  the  reft  of  his  feOpw 
icreatures  as  lies  in  his  power;  and,  if  pdlible» 
to  prevent  theoi  from  falling  kito  error,  or  to  re- 
claim them,  if  they  have  fallen* 

The  bufinefs  of  this  eflay  is  to  declaim  againft 
the  crime  of  fwearing.  You  will  be  furprized 
ibat  any  one^fliouki  attempt  to. fay  any  thing  on 
a  fabje£l  about  wfaidi  fo  mudi  has  been  already 
-wHtten,  and  apparently  witjii  fo  little  effe£t.  But 
.it  is  a  particular  fpecies  of  this  crime  againft 
"which  I  am  going  to  write ;  namely,  wantonly  de- 
noimcing  judgments  againft  innocent  cregti^es, 
and  wilhing  for  great  evils  to  fall  upon  thofe  who 
never  injured  them  but  in  idea,  and  even  thofe 
fuppofed  injuries  very  trivial. 

Swearing  of  every  kind  is  a  very  heinous  of- 
fence :  it  is  an  offence  againft  God  and  religion, 
an  offence  as  weak  as  it  is  unaccountable ;  for  it 
Is  a  vice  that  can  be  of  no  real  ufe  or  advantage, 
but  on  the  contrary,  may  be  produftive  of  very 
•bad  and  dangerous  effefts  to  tl^e  offender,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  as  it  is  exprefsly  forbid  by 
.the<:ommandment  of  the  Supreme  Beikg.  Odi- 
ous as  this  vice  muft  appear  to  every  calm  and 
confidence  mind,  yet  when  a  man  curfes  an  in* 
Bocenjt  perfon  with  all  the  barbarity  (for  I  can 
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call  it  by  no  gentler  name,)  of  an  infidel ;  nay, 
perhaps  he  wiftes  fbr  evils  to^iall  upon  a  friend 
whom,  when  he  is  cool,  he  loves  with  very  great 
^Se£tion.  Even  our  maft  Xeniible  and  Jteamed  «i^ 
jire  guilty  of  this  error ;  and  the  refleftrcni  in 
their  cooler  moments  muft  iiirely  he  very  (haq|> 
and  poignant.  For  fuch  men  there  4s  lejfe  cxcufc 
jthan  for  the  commoc^  people^  as  they  have  Jbad 
^  <the  advantages  of  a  good  education^  th^ 
have  k9d;it  in  their  power  to  fbparate  troth  irooi 
error,  and  to  embrace  the  beftandimoft  inviting 
of  the  two.  If  they  wxiuld  only  refled  on  thi^ 
degree  of  ^uilt  they  incur,  4he  dapgers  which 
iJiey  run  by  ,perfeverii^  in  this  crime,'they  would 
fooa  1^  convixiced  of  the  impropriety  of  their,  be«- 
hafviouxy  and  loath  themfelv^s  for  their  conduct 
By^l^n^fncing  jadgments  t^ey  circumfcribe  tlie 
power  of  the  Almighty^  they  fet  bounds  tp 
)]if  Qdercy  and  .goodneft,  and  preforibe  rules  for 
bis  condu6l  in.  the  punifliment  of .  his  creatures. 
How  impious  and  ridiculous  fuch  a  behavioi|r  is 
need  not  be  infifted  on» 

'  Let  thofe  whoif;^  thus  wickedly  take  care  that 
tbeir  CRrEJiT^Bf,  tired  with  their  many  provpca- 
SioQS)4o  not  turn  tho£e^vilq  wbid^  thejjf  wiih  may 
^»U4jp0B  othec^)  4«i  themielFes. 
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DISAPPOINTED  PRfDE* 

WHEN  a  man's  fufFerings  arife  from  the 
bad  difpofition^  of  his  oWn  heart ;  when 
in  the  height  of  profperity  he  is  rendered  mifera- 
ble  folely  by  difappointed  pride,  every  ordinary 
motive  for  communication  ceafes.  The  violence 
of  aoguilh  drives  him  to  cohfefs  a  paffion  which 
renders  him  odious,  and  a  weaknefs  which  ren- 
ders him  defpicable.  In  the  eye  of  his  family, 
every  man  wiflies  to  appear  refpeftable,  and  t6 
cover  from  their  knowledge  whatever  may  vilify 
or  degrade  him.  Attacked  or  reproached  abroad, 
he  confoles  himfelf  with  his  importance  at  home ; 
and  in  domeftic  attachment  and  refpeft,  fefcks  for 
fome  trompenfation  for  the  injuftice  of  the  world. 
But  the  torments  this  folly  occafions,  forces  him 
to  break  through  all  reftraints,  and  publtfli  his 
fhame  before  thofe,  from  whom  all  men  feek 
moft  to  hide  it. 

All  the  evils  which  poverty,  difeafe,  or  violence 
can  inflia,  and  their  flings  wHl' be  found  by' far 
lefs  pungent  than  thofe  which  fiich  guflty  paflions 
dart  into  the  heart.  But  thofe  diforders,  fey  leiz^ 
ing  direftly  on  the  mind,  attack  human  hatiare  kl 
its  ftronj  hold,  and  cut  off"  its  laft  refpurce.  They 
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call  it  by  no  gentler  name,)  of  an  infidel ;  nay^ 
perhaps  he  tvtiflies  fbr  evils  to  /fell  ypbn  a  friend 
whom,  when  he  is  cool,  he  loves  with  very  great 
$ifl^£tion.  Even  our  meft/eniible  and  Jktarn^d  nfii 
^re  guilty  of  this  error ;  and  the  refleftr^  in 
their  cooler  moments  muft  iiirely  he  very  lhaqp 
and  poignant.  For  fuch  men  there  4s  le&  cxcuie 
jthan  for  the  cdmmoif  people,  as  they  have  h^d 
all  "the  advantages  of  a  good  .education^  thegjf 
have  h^d^  it  in  their  power  to  derate  troth  irom 
error^  and  to  embrace  the  beft  and\mpft  inviting 
cf  the  twq.  If  they  would  only  refied  on  thi^ 
^gree  of  ^nilt  they  incur,  the  daggers  which 
iJiey  run  ^xy^perfev^ing  in  this  crim^they  would 
fooa  Ife  convixic€;d  of  the  impropriety  of  th€;ir,be- 
haviomr,  and  ioath  themfelves  for  th^ir  condnx^i 
By  ^^n^fncing  jadgments  l^qy  circumfcribe  tlie 
power  of  the  Almightt»  they  fet  bojjnds  tp 
)iif  Qdercy  and  ;goodneft,  .amid  preforibe  rules  for 
bis  condtt6l  in.  the  rpuniftiment  of.  his  creatures. 
How  impious  and  ridiculous  fuch  a  behaviofir  is 
need  not  be  infilled  on. 

'.  Let  thofe  who{f;Q;  thus  wickedly  take  care  that 
their  Create :^/:tire|i  with  tlieir  many  provgca- 
l4ops,4o  not  turn  tho£e«evi]^  whicl^  thqjF  ^^^  ^Q^ 
fsm  ^uppii  Qthec^^  ^a  themfelv^^s. .       . 
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DISAPPOINTED  PRIDE* 

WHEN  a  man's  fufFerings  arife  from  the 
bad  difpofitions  of  his  own  heart ;  when 
in  the  height  of  profperity  he  is  rendered  mHera- 
ble  folely  by  difappointed  pride,  every  ordinary 
motive  for  communication  ceafes.  The  violence 
of  aoguilh  drives  him  to  cohfefs  a  paffion  which 
renders  him  odious,  and  a  weaknefs  which  ren- 
ders him  defpicable.  In  the  eye  of  his  family, 
every  man  wiflies  to  appear  refpeQable,  and  to 
cover  from  their  knowledge  whatever  may  vilify 
or  degrade  him.  Attacked  or  reproached  abroad, 
he  confoles  himfelf  with  his  importance  at  home ; 
and  in  domeftic  attachment  and  refpeft,  fetks  for 
fome  trompenfation  for  the  injuftice  of  the  world. 
But  the  torments  this  fo!!y  occafions,  forces  him 
to  break  through  all  reftraints,  and  publifli  his 
fliame  before  thofe,  from  whom  all  men  feek 
moft  to  hide  it. 

All  the  evils  which  poverty,  difeafe,  or  violence 
can  inflia,  and  their  flings  wflrbe  found  by' far 
lefs  pungent  than  thofe  which  (IicM  guflty  paflions 
dart  into  the  heart.  But  thofe  diforders,  by  leiz^ 
jngdire£tly  on  the  mind,  attack  human  hatwe  M 
its  ftronj  hold,  and  cut  oflf  its  laft  refpurce.  TJiey 
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penetrate  to  fhe*  very  feat  of  fenfation,  and  con- 
vert all  the  powers  of  thought  into  inftruments  of 
torture. 


THE 

TEMPLE  OF  NATURE  AND  FORTUNE. 

A    VISION. 

HAVING  a  few  nights  ago  fpent  the  evening 
in  fome  company,  where  our  difcourfe* 
turned  on  the  uncertain,  unfuitable,  and  feem- 
ingly  unjuft  diftribution  of  the  gifts  of  fortune 
obfervable  among  mankind ;  when  I  came  home 
and  went  to  bed,  I  fell  prefentjy  afleep ;  and  as 
our  waking  thoughts  often  influence  the  ideas  we 
have  when  fleeping,  I  found  myfelf  at  the  porch 
of  what  I  imagined  to  be  a  large  temple  ;  my 
curiofity  led  me  into  it,  and  I  was  foon  convinced 
there  were  two  temples,  the  one  beyond  the 
other,  and  only  feparated  by  a  large  and  long 
paflage.  At  the-  upper  end  of  the  firft  temple, 
was  feated  a  woman  almoft  naked,  but  very 
graceful,  of  a  mild  and  humane  afpeft,  and  whom, 
had/ihe  not  had  her  name  written  on  her  breaft,  I 
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ihould  immediately  have  knowir  to  t>e  KAtTnar* 
To  her,  a  vaft  crowd  of  people,,  whecewith  tit 
place  was  filled,  and  who  were  paffing  forwafdt 
to  get  into  the  fecond  temple,  firft  of  all  made 
their  applications.     On  thofe  fhe  feemed  to  dif- 
penfe  her  favours  pretty  equally,  giving  to  every 
one  fome  particular  talent,  but  at  the  fame  time 
joining  fome  particular  vice  or  folly  to  it;    by 
which  rattans  the- generality  of  people  were  ren- 
dered  nearly  on  an  equality  by  her ;  after  this 
difpenfation  of  her  favours,  they  were  delivered 
up  to  the  care  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  flood 
on  her  rig^t  hand,  and  on  whofe  forehead  were 
vxrittea  the  words.   Good  EDucAxiaN.     She, 
like  a  kind-  and  teeder  mother,  gave  them  in* 
firu£^ions,  from  time  to  time,  how  to  make  die 
befl  ufe  of <  the  good  qualities  beftowed  on  them 
by  Nature,  conducted  them  through  the  paf- 
£ige  which  was  called  Childhood,   and  then 
left  them  at  liberty  to  make  ufe  of,  or  deviate 
from,  h<F  rvJes  as  they  thought  fit.  At  Nature's 
kit  hand  ftood  another  woman,    with  a  pale 
hagged  countenance,  whofe  cosfiitution  feemed 
worn  out  by  de^^aved  appetites  and  vicious  in- 
dulgences ;  (be  was,  however,  very  gaily .dreffed, 
and  by  her  infinuating  b^aviour,  and  pretended, 
kindndflfesy  drew  naasy  afide*     Her  name  was 
Bao  Educ:ation.    Sbc,  ia  oppofition  toxthe 
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f&rmc:f  in  every  thing,  fuggefted  cbntinually  to 
her  votaries^  the  many  pleaJ&ires  they  might 
enjoy,  and  the  many  advantages  they  might  devife 
from  the  free  gratification  of  all  their  natural 
vices,  and  endeavour  to  flifle  in  them  the  iligheft 
recoHeftion  of  tbofe  virtues  which  Nature  had, 
at  the  fame  time  beftowed  upon  them. 

I  went  through  this  paffage  with  the  reft  of 
the  company,  and  was  brought  by  it  into  the  fo- 
cond  temple,  which  was  that  of  Fortune  ;  at 
the  farther  end  of  this  temple,  at  a  very  great 
height  above  the  ground,  the  goddefs  was  feated, 
blindfolded,  and  having  near  her  a  machine  re- 
fembling  a  lottery-wheel,  which  (he  continually 
turned  round,  and  drew  out  of  it  preferments, 
riches,  and  honours,  which  fhe  gave  away  pro- 
mifcuQufly,  as  the  crowd  could  come  to  receive 
them.  The  apparent  way  to  her  feat,  was  a  very 
broad,  but  fteep  and  flippery  afcent,  which  was 
called  MERiTi  Many  people  laboured  to  get 
up  this  way,  but  often  flipped  and  were  difap- 
pointed.  I  was  very  much  furprized  to  fee  fe- 
veral  at  the  top,  receiving  the  gifts  which  For- 
.  TUNE  drew  from  her  wheel,  whom  I  had  not  ob- 
ferved  to  pafs  up  this  hill :  the  myftery,  however, 
was  foon  explained,  for  as  I  caft  my  eyes  dowr>- 
wards,   I  perceived  three  little  wickets  at  the 
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bottbm  of  the  Dope,  over  wHicH  was  ififcribedi 
•*  GooD-LUcjc,  Interest,  and  Bribery."        ' 

Through  thefe  many  people  paffed,  and  were 
carried  up  by  a  private  ftairs,  that  went  vvindiiig 
underneath  the  hill,     llie  two  laft  were  much 
more  crowded  than  the  firft,  through  which  thofe 
who  paffed  feemed  to  hurry  along  without  know- 
ing whither    they    were  going ;    and  appeared 
furprifed  when   they  found  themfelves  the  far 
vourites  of  Fortitne,  contrary  to  all  probability, 
and   by  the    fame  means  that  had  proved  thp 
ruin  of  others.     But  it  was  amufing  enough,  after 
having  remarked  the  feveral   courfes  taken  by 
different  people,  to  obferve  the  impropriety  of 
the  benefits  beftowed  on  them ;  for  though  many 
produced  the  gifts  with  which  they  had  been  en- 
dowed by  Nature,  as  recommendations  to  en- 
title them  to  thofe  of  Fortune,  very  little  re- 
gard feemed  to  be  paid  to  them.     Thofe  favours, 
v^hich  were  gained  by  way  of  Good-luck,  were 
fome  properly  and  fome  improperly  difpofed  of. 
Thofe  come  at  through  the  wicket  of  Interest 
were,  mod  of  them,  ridiculoufly  diftributed.     I9 
pafling  through  this  way,  cowards  became  ad- 
mirals, or  generals  of  armies ;  the  nephew  of  ? 
noble  lord,    who  had  idly  run  out  of  his  owp 
eftate,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  office,  wher^ 
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Jie  became  entrufted  with  the  management  of  tht 
.public  money  ;  the  brother  of  another,  who  had 
.fpent  part  of  his  life,  in  all  kinds  of  vice  and  de^- 
.bauchery,  entfered ,  into  holy  orders,  had  a  riclj 
benefice  bellowed  upon  him,  and  fet  himfelf  up 
fox  Erjeformer  of  manners.  In  fliort,  I  obferved 
that  whoever  could  gist  through  this  lucky  paf- 
iage,  might  be  Judge^  Biftiop^  Secretary  of  State, 
.AmbftflHdor,  or  almoft  What  he  pleafed,  without 
any  other  qualification. 

But  the  moft  unfuitable^.  fi.s:  well  as  the  moik 
dangerous  to  mankind,  were  thofe  who  came 
through  the  Bribery  wicket,  which  flood 
always  open,  and  led  to  a  very*  dark  and  dirty 
.paflage,  where  the  crowds  that  entered,  fliuffling 
on  through  thic)c  and  thin,  giving  money  with 
Jbne  hand,  and  receiving  it  with  the  others  till 
they. got  up  .to  the  throne  of  Fortune.  I  pb 
ferved.fome  great  men,  who  had  been  formerly 
very  eloquent  in  praife  of  c]eanlinefs>  whofe  hands 
ind  faces  were  fo  begrimed,  and  in  fo  ofFenfive  a 
condition  with  ferambling  through  the  filthy  way, 
that  I  believe  not  all  the  waters  in  the  ocean  could 
everwafh  them  clean  again.  Yet  with  all  tl^is 
naftinefs  about  them,  they,  were  prefered  by 
Fortune,  tothe'higheft  dignities  in  church  and 
ftate,'  It  was  obfervable,  however,  that  wher^ 
:•  fome 
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t  tTNfi,  by  what  means  foever  they  were  obtained, 
a'cmwd   of  others  were   conftantly  fcrftotring, 
femetimes  fycwnitvg  on  tbem^  and  at  other  times 
joftling  them,  with  an  intention  of  robbing  them 
of  w^Mit  diey  had  got ;  whidi^  if  all  other  means 
failed,  they  would  commonly  eflfeO:  by  placing 
ftumbKrtg-Mocks  in  the  way,  not  to  be  avoktei 
without  the  trtmoft  c^-e  and  di^umipeSion.    So 
that  prime  minifters,   generals  of  armies,   and 
fevourites  of  princes,  had  their  heels  tripped  up, 
and  were  tumbled  down  the  fteep  ^ent  by  thefe 
people,  not  without  baving  their  necks  graati/ 
endangered.     The  mdti  provoking  fig^t  was  t^ 
behold  fome,   who  being  snrived,    wiDh  much 
Spain,  near  the  fummit,  by  the  road  of  M«iin:^ 
fetrd  juft  on  the  poiftt  of  receiving  the  rewami  dott 
to  their  virtue  and  affiduity,  were  ^ifappointed 
at  !afft ;  having  it  fnached  from  them  by  worthlcft 
upftarts,  who  had  got  thither  before  them,  b^ 
6ne  of  the  more  eafy,  but  lefs  hoDOurable  wsjsl 
Some,  indeed,  facceeded  in  their  ^attempts  flmt 
way,   and  made  glorious  figures  and  becmmng 
pattetns  of  true  worth,  itt  tbofe  pofts  tfaty  bad 
fo  wefl  deferved,  and  fo  juftly  obtuned.    l%efe 
exramples,  however,  wei-e  too  i^arfc  to  len^oumge 
toy  w^k  tlefertfe  to  atti^ttipt  that  road ;  I  ihep^ 
fere  endeavoured  to  matee  4Kiy  way  etc  ths  wiobdt 
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of  GooD-LtTCK,  and  met  with  fuccefs.  Being 
arrived  at  the  top,  I  thought  that  a  very  confix 
derable  employment  was  conferred  on  me  by 
the  blind  goddefs ;  but  on  my  turning  fuddenly 
back,  one  of  thofe  who  were  coming  thro*  the 
Intereft  paffage,  buttling  to  get  the  next  favour 
which  Fortune  prefented,  gave  me^  in  his  Hurry, 
fo  violent  a  piifli,  that  I  tumbled  down  the  flairs : 
the  force  of  the  fall  awaked  me^  Baffled  in  the 
midft  of  all  my  airy  hopes,  I  found  myfelf  lying 
on  my  humble  bed,  in  a  back  garret- — 

Sic  transit  gloria  Mundi* 


ODE  TO  SPRING. 


ENCHANTING  goddefs!  blooming  Spring! 
Thy  bleft  return  again  I  fing. 
Again  with  grateful  heart  afpire 
To  wake  the  long*neglefted  lyre. 

While  f6uthern  climes  thy  prefence  claim'd. 
Dull  Winter's  dreary  fway  we  blam'd ; 
No  flow'rets  bloom'd  along  the  green, 
Nor  nymphs,  nor  piping  fwains  were  feen  j 
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me,  depend  upon  it  I  will  cjtH  you,  fo  confidet 
what  you  are  doing/' 

The  good  folks  felt  the  force  of  the  argumei^^ 
and  were  obliged  to  eleft  a  member  they  did  not 
approve. 

This  is  not  briierf — ^but  certainly  we  may  call 
it  compulfion. 


Anecdote  of  a  quaker. 

A  Quaker  invited  a  tradefman  to  dine  with 
him,  whom  he  treated  with  an  excellent 
dinner,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco: 
His  gueft,  after  drinking  pretty  freely,  became 
extremely  rude  and  abufive  tp  his  hoft,  infomuch 
that  the  quaker's  faiience  was  at  length  quite  ex- 
haufted,  and  he  rofe  up  and  addrefled  him  in  the 
following  words : — '^  Friend,  I  have  given  thee  a 
niiat-bfferlng,  a  drink-oiFering,  and  a  burnt-of^ 
fermg,  and  for  thy  mifconduft  I  will  give  thee — a 
heave-offering  :"  and  immediately  threw  hnn  into 
the  ftreet  put  of  the  parlour  window  I 
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The  brooks  from  icy  fetters  free. 
Again  refume  their  murmVing  glee ; 
The  chearful  plough  pale  want  beguiles  i 
And  uwoerjal  Nature  fmiles. 


AN  ELECTION  ANECDOTE. 

ATJentleman  who  had  reprefented  a  market- 
town  in  Y e,  at  a  late  eleftion,  fum 

moned  his  conftituents,  and  frankly  told  them, 
"  that  whatever  notions  might  be  entertained  of 
Mr.  F —  and  bis  party,  he  was  a  friend  to  their 
principles,  and  fhould  adhere  to  them  till  he  wijs 
convinced  they  were  inconfiftent  with  the^opfj 
of  the  commynity/'  .       .  ^     >    . 

The  eleftors  as  freely  told  the  candidate,  ^f  tjbey 
utterly  difapproved  of  his  conduQ:,  and  wenj  de* 
termined  to  choofe  a  reprefentative,  whofe  ,qp^* 
nions  were  conformable  to  their  own."  ^*  Aqd 
is  this  your  refoJution  ?" — ^^  Certainly/' — **  Re;* 
jnember.  Gentlemen^  your  Wednefday  market  is 
held  upon  my  ground,  and  you  can  occupy  it  np 
longer  than  my  pleafure  will  allqw  j;  if  you  rtj^ 
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me,  depend  upo^  it  I  will  ejeS  you,  fo  confidet 
what  you  are  doing." 

The  good  folks  felt  the  force  of  the  aigunient^ 
and  were  obb'ged  to  eleft  a  member  they  did  not 
approve. 

This  is  not  hr^f — ^but  certainly  we  may  call 
it  compulfion. 


Anecdote  of  a  Quaker. 

A  Quaker  invited  a  tradefman  to  dine  with 
him,  whom  he  treated  with  an  excellent 
dinner,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco: 
His  gueft,  after  drinking  pretty  freely,  became 
extremely  rude  and  abufive  t9  his  hoft,  infomuch 
that  the  quaker's  f  alienee  was  at  length  quite  ex- 
hauft'ed,  and  he  rofe  up  and  addrefled  him  in  the 
following  words : — ^^  Friend,  I  have  given  thee  a 
mtatnofFering,  a  drink-oiFering,  and  a  burnt-of^ 
fermg,  and  for  thy  mifcondu£l  I  will  give  thee — a 
heaveofftring  :*'  and  immediately  threw  him  into 
the  ftreet  put  of  the  pariour  window  ! 
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NAVAL  ANECDOTE, 

WHEN  Lord  Cranftone  took  poffeflion  of 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  which,  by  the 
bye,  was  fufFered  to  deny  the  furrender  till  the 
evening,  left  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  feeing  their 
commander  ftrike,  fhould  ftrike  adfo — when  Lord 
Cranftone  went  upon  that  duty  he  endeavoured 
to  make  it  as  little  difagreeable  as  he  could  to 
the  French  Admiral,  with  the  moft  thoughtftfl  ; 
ronfideration,  and  mildeft  manners,  enquiring  into 
his  wants  and  wifties,  and  ufgittg  him  to  take  Td- 
freftiment  and  repofe :  the  conduft  of  the  Comte 
de  Graffe  was,  on  the  contrary,  cold  and  thank- 
lefs :  he  faid  h«  had  given  orders  for  a  meal^  and 
he  fhould  go  and  take  it ;  and  then,  leaving  hk 
Lordfliip  without  farther  ceremony,  fummoned 
his  officers  to  his  table.  Lord  Cranftone  was  ra- 
ther piqued,  but  probably  gave  no  indication  of 
his  feelings  3  however,  after  waiting  fome  little 
time,  and  in  vain;  for  the  ufual  ceremonial  of  his 
officers*  being  invited  l?y  the  Comte  de  Grafle  to 
fupper,  the  whdk  of  the  affair  taken  together 
feemed  to  form  a  cognizable  objeft  of  provoca- 
tion, and,  as  fuch,  of  courfe,  demanded  fuitstble 
^fentnient.  Lord  Cranftone  accordingly  inter- 
fcred>,attd  having  an  explanation  with  the  Comt^ 
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^e  Grafle,  direfted  him  not  to  begin  fupper  till  the 
Englifh  officers  had  previoufly  been  fupplied  with 
ibme  fmall  partj  adding,  that  for  his  own  accom- 
modation, his  Lordfhip  fliould  be  ftudioufly  not 
impatient ;  he  fliould  wait  and  take  things  as  be 
found  them. 

.  The  reflection  which  arifes  from  the  anecdote 
is  this,  that  the  ^^  Decorum,  Honffium'^  is  underfiood 
in  Britain,  that  the  virtuous  graces  are  not  unal- 
lied  to  her  arms;  aad  that  witlbout  detradiirg 
irom  the  behaviour  of  the  French  in  many  inr 
.finQces  of  the  war^  and  which»  in  refpe£l  to 
Captain  Cooke,  at  Euftatia,  and  to  Lord  Con>- 
waUis,  was  gaUant  and  noble;  yet  that^  often 
j(mt-generaJi*d>  the  French  are  fometimes  put^en- 
tleman'd  by  the  Englifh. 


Jin  Account  of  the  profiigate  Lives  and  remarks 
diljf  miferaUc Deaths  o/[  a  Young  Gbnti^e*- 
MAN  of  Qiictliij^ and hisT^toRj'ioth  Atheists^ 

AS  this  hiftory  is  true,  we  ihall  conceal  the 
names  of  his  femily,  fome  being  now  living;, 
«nd  call  the  fubjedt  of  this  relation  Api^tusl  ^ 
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'tis  fufiicient  to  fay,  that  he  was  bom  of  pious 
parents,  who  gave  him. an  education  fui table  to 
his  birth,  which  was  far  from  being  defpicable, 
11  is  genius  was  very  promifing,  and  his  inclina-. 
tions  for  fome  time  feemed  to  be  bent  on  virtuous 
purfuits,  his  parents  indulged  him  in  every  inno- 
cent amufement,  and  pleafed  themfelves  with 
the  hopes  of  his  making  a  confiderable  figure  in 
adult  life.  He  followed  his  ftudies  with  a  great 
deal  of  application,  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
5ge,  in  which  time  he  had  made  himfelf  a  tolera- 
ble proficient  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  languages:, 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity  in  his 
difcourfe,  and  was  the  admiration  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  he  dwelt.  He  continued  at 
home  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  till  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  his  parents  pro- 
pofed  to  let  him  travel,  the  better  to  polifli  his 
ipanners,  and  improve  the  inftruftions  he  Ijpd  al- 
ready. The  propofal  was  fo  very  acceptable  toi 
the  young  gentleman,  that  he  not  only  confented 
to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  plcafure,  but  begged  his 
departure  might  be  as  foon  as  poflible. 

His  tutor  agreed  to  accompany  him,  and  every 
thing  being  fliortly  prepared,  they  fet  out  from 
Dover  for  Calais,  where  they  arrived  in  fafety 
and  health.    Aj  they  travelled  about  from  one 
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place  to  another,  and  lived  in  a  polite  and  gen- 
teel manner,  Apifhis  wat  highly  dellghtfed  that 
he  had  left  his  country.     It  frequently  happens 
that  we  foon  imbibe  the  vices  of  the  nation  where 
we  live,  of  which  this  hiftory  is  an  undeniable 
evidence.    The  inftru&or  of  this  youth  was  a 
difguifed  villain,  and  had  more  pleafure  in  the 
gratification  of  his  luft,  than  in  the  fervice   of 
God  :  and  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  work 
npon  the  mind  of  his  unguarded,  though  hitherto 
innocent  pupil,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  neceC- 
fary  friend  to  maintain  him  in  his  preient  circum- 
ftances,   he  confults  with  a  miitrefs  whom  he 
privately  fupported,  which  way  was  the  bed  and 
moft  promifing  to  compafs  his  defign.     Ready  at 
invention,   flie  tells  him,  love  muft  do  it;  and 
withal  acquainted  him,  that  a  female  friend  of 
her  charafter  would  certainly  lay  the  fcheme  fo 
well,  as  not  to  fail  of  fuccefs.     The  contrivance 
was  foon  fettled  by  thefe  diabolical  counfellors, 
and  the  method  of  execution  was  this ;  that  this 
young  fiend  fliould  drefs  herfelf  in  her  beft  appa- 
rel, and  be  walking  in  a  particular  place,  where 
Apiftus  and  his  tutor  reforted  every  evening  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air.    The  next  night  was  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpofe,  when  about  the  ufual 
time  of  their  walking,  they  repaired  to  the  wonted 
place  of  retirement.    Apiftus  as  they  were  going* 
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ftl6ag^..aiked  his; tutor  >hts  fcQtiments  concerning 
love,  and  told  him  he  ^had  very  different  ideas  of 
thftt  pstflipn,  to  what  he  foraierly  had,  by  reading  a 
rontfkDce  of  that  kindi  No.  hews  could  have  been 
jnpi'e  joyfor  to  his  iriftruQtor,  who  did  not  fail  to 
jsxpatiate  on.  its  irreififtible  power ;  told  him  that 
the. heathen: dieities  are  reprefented  as  being  con- 
cennpd'with  mortals;  inftanced  Solomon  for  his 
ampurs,  as  'yell  as  a  great  number  of  other  re- 
iysiifiA^d  perfdns.  This  converfation  was  highly 
$igr0eable  tq  .Apiftus/  whofe  mind  was  .  before 
tainted  with  impure  thoiaghfe.  By  this  time  the 
d^monnppedteiii,  and  paiTed  bylwiih  a  great  deal 
of  fi^etninginodefty ,  but*  no  fooher  had  this  un- 
happy youthcaft  his  eyes  towards  her,  than  his 
Jicirt'  {was  pr^fently  inflamed,  and  he  remained 
almpftmotionlefs  with  pleafirig  furprife,, 

.  His  tutor,  like  a/cunning  deceiver,  afked  him 
what  caufed  the  alteration  in  his  countenance  5 
and  ^fter  a  great  deal  of  cDnverfation,  he  told  him, 
be  could  not  poffibly  live  without  that  beautiful 
pejrfpn:  which  had  jiift  now  paffed  by  them.  To 
which  the  other tr^ptlied,  ".  txs^  would  certaunly 
wear  off  the  Hs^t'  inipteffion^/but  if  not,  there 
jyyonld'  be  waj^s  an4  m^ans  tib  b^ing'them  ac- 
quainted." \)pm  this  Ihey  retUi»ed  home  i  but 
Apiftus  co\»ld  »eitfe*F  €at,:dripk;  nor  fleep^  for 
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the  thoughts  of  this  faift  charmer,    hx  Attrt^  hk 

rim  was  very  foon  accompJiibed :  for  bo  fooner 

had  he  enjoyed  the  fliort-lived  pieafures  of  vice^ 

by  the  afliftance  of  his  tutor,  who  was  equally 

profiigstfe,  than  they  both  abandoned  themfelyes 

to  all  manner  of  debaucheries ;  contranning  and 

violatii^  the  facred  laws  of  heaven,  and  treatmg 

God,  and  goodnefs,  with  fcom ;  and  as  they  ob- 

ferved  the  notorious  impofitions  of  the  pofufli 

priefts  towards  ignorant  people,  they  conduded 

refig^om  to  be  no  more  than  a  juggle,  mamtained 

and  carried  on  in  the  vrorld  for  fecular  intereit 

and  advantage.    In  (hortf  the  deity  they  had  Jong 

denied  by   their  pra£lices,   they  now  dared  to 

blafpheme  with  their  impious  tongues;  difputing 

the  exiftence  of  either  Gon,  Heaven,  or  Hell  ; 

laughed  at  the  notions,  of  fpirits,  and  concluded 

themfelves  a  fort  of  fuperior  brutes ;  they  argued 

matter  to  be  eternal,  and  that  every  thing  ever- 

laftingiy  exifted  by  continual  fucceflion  fiom  one 

9ge  to  another;  and  asr they  efteemed  a  future 

Hate  of  being  but  an  idle  traditional  tale,  they 

improved  (as  they  called  it)  the  (hoit  momentsof 

a  tranfitory  precarious  life,  in  the  moft  agreeable 

manner  they  were  capable  of;  Ifor  as  they  (hould 

perifli  with  the  belifts,  they  wotild  purfue  the 

fleeting  joys  of  Uh  while  th^y  lafted.     But  as 

luxury  nattitf ally  tends  to  break  the  cdnfHtutfon> 

and 
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arid  deftrojr  health,  fo  it  happened  to  the  tutor  of 
Apiftus,  whofe  ftrength  daily  impaired,  and  his 
flefli  wafted  away  in  fo  uncommon  a  manner,  that 
in  a  few  days  bis  body  was  but  a  mere  fkeleton ; 
and  in  about  a  week  after  this,  death  feemed  to 
advance  apace,  and  the  night  before  he  expired, 
when  feveral  of.  his  acquaintance  came  to  vifit 
him  in  his  diforder,  they  alked  him,  whether  he 
believed  a  future  ftate  now?  whether  he  now 
thought  there  was  a  God  ?  upon  which  he  was^ 
thrown  into  fuch  an  horrible  agony,  howling 
and  flirieking,  that  it  ftnick  a  terror  on  all  that 
were  prefent;  and  when  he  came  a  little  to 
himfelf,  he  fpoke  to  the  following  purpofe ;  "  My 
friends,  you  have  a^lked  me  a  queftion,  that  I 
can  now  anfwer^  I  feel  the  horrors  of  a  guilty 
confciejice.  I  feel  the  power  of  an  avenging 
God  ;  but  let  not  people  talk  of  their  ability  to 
repent,  I  find  none:  my  heart  is  hardened,  I 
cannot  believ6 ;  I  am  now  added  to  that  curfed 
miferable  number,  who  blafpheme  Gop  day  and 
night.  My  hell  is  within  me,  and  I  wifli  to 
be  difcharged  from  life,  and  be  doomed  to  thofe 
horrible  regions,  where,  perhaps,  damnation  is 
more  tolerable."  With  thefe  words  he  expired  ; 
and  though  his  death  feemed  to  ftrike  an  awe 
into  the  minds  of  fome  prefent,  yet  it  had 
no  effeft  upon  Apiftus,  who  was  rather  more 
hardened-  than  before  -,  and  <:ontinued  in  the  full 
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'Such  is  the  depravity  of  the  age,  fo  vitiated  is 
the  mind,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  poet 
of  his  countryhien,  may  be  applied  with  pro^ 
priety  to  the  prefent  time. 

JEtVLS  parentura,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores. 

At  leaft,  if  daily  inftances  of  nuptial  infidelity, 
and  thofe  of  the  moft  heinous  kind  are  to  be  en- 
rolled  among  the  catalogue  of  vices,  and  fuch 
they  certainly  are  of  the  moft  iniquitous  tendency  . 
divorcements  are  ^cafualties  which  fo  frequently 
happen  in  thefe  days,  that  we  expeft  to  find  them 
in  a  public  print  as  regularly  as  the  account  of 
marriages  and  deaths.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon 
this  univerfal  fpecies  of  immorality ;  who,  then, 
fet  the  example  ?  thofe  very  perfons,  who,  from 
their  rank  and  fortune  alone,  have  influence 
anoong  the  more  fubordinate  clafs  o(  people. 
I^ook  among  the  exalted  ftations  in  life,  and  the 
lover  of  virtue  will  flirink  with  abhorrence  from 
the  fcene.  Nobility,  princely  pride,  what  are 
ye,  without  virtue !  It  is  reputation,  which  is  not 
to  be  bought  with  wealth,  in  as  much  as  it  16  fu- 
perior  to  it,  it  is  felicity  originating  from  an  in- 
ternal fource,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  but 
from  upright  morals  and  integrity,  which  enhance 
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rational  Vefle&ing  moments,  he  muft  deteft.  In 
the  mean  time  his  amiable  and  unfortunate  wife 
pines  away  in  wretched  folltude.  Her  cup  of 
pleafure  has  been  fuddenly  daftied  to  the  ground. 
The  conjugal  and  holy  rites  have  been  violated. 
Her  offspring  is  a  fad  memento  of  her  former 
happinefs,  and  brings  to  her  recolleftion  the  fea- 
tures of  her  once  beloved,  and  equally  fond 
huftand.  The  too  wretcheci  and  inconfiderate 
man  muft  remember  that  fuch  things  were,  and 
thofe  moft  dear  to  him.  Once  it  was  in  thy* 
power  to  enjoy  happinefs,  but  the  time  is  gone  by; 
No  more  Ihall  that  peace  of  mind,  arifing  from  a 
quiet  confcience,  armed  with  integrity,  return  to 
thy  poffeflTion.  Thou  haft  indulged  in  a  lawlefs 
paflion  too  long  to  be  happy.  Had  an  early  re- 
pentance incited  thee  to  the  praflice  of  virtue, 
happinefs  was  within  thy  reach.  But  the  hour  is 
paft — and  at  the  point  of  death  the  excruciating 
thought  of  having  brought  mifery  to  thyfelf^  and 
the  recolle£tion  that  far  different  might  have  been 
the  hours  of  approaching  diflTolution,  and  how 
wretched  thou  haft  left  thy  once  beloved  and  in- 
nocent partner  and  children,  muft  opprefs  thee 
with  the  utmoft  horror ;  at  that  moment  death, 
although  much  to  be  dreaded,  will  be  welcome. 

**  Afraid  to  die,  yet  more  afraid  to  live." 

Such 
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By  happening  to  fpend  a  few  weeks  together, 
•one  fummer,  at  the  houfe  of  a  lady  in  the  country, 
•.with  whom  they  were  both  intimately  acquainted, 
iMifs  Bcverton  and  Mifs  Martin,  became  fo  fond 
of  each  others  company,  that  a  violent  friendfhip 
commenced  betweeA  them.        ' 

ITiefe  two  young  ladies,  being  fummoned 
.about  the  fame  time,  by  their  refpeftive  parents, 
irom  Middleton-hall,  who  lived  many  miles  from 
that  place,  and  in  different  counties,  feparated 
with  no  fmall  reluftance,  but,  with  their  con- 
cluding adieus,  mutually  promffed  to  keep  up  ai 
moft  friendly  correfpondence  with  their  pens. 

Few  female  friends-  were  more  firmly  attached 
to  each  other  than  Emily  Bcverton  and .  Lucy 
TVIartin;  their  attachment  indeed  was  rather 
remarkable,  as  their  fouls  .were  not  quite  con- 
genial. » 

They  were,  both  very  good-nature.d,  and  were, 
in  general,  pleafed  with  the  fame  purfuits :  they 
both  prefered  a  country  life  to  a  town  one ;  but 
here  was  the  principal  line  of  difcrimination : 
Emily,  though  ihe  was  a  warm. admirer  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  enjoyed  "  each  rur^l  flght^ 
each  rural  found,"  with  a.  degree  of  enthufiafm. 
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thefe  gifts  of  fortune.  Princes,  indeed,  ire  tin- 
Mppy>  who  do  not  hear  the  truth ;  it  is  not  fo  in 
this  coujitry ; — the  public  will  fpeak  out — neither 
are  they  deterred  through  fervile  fear,  nor  blinded 
by  the  dazzling  fplendour  of  fituation ;  and  they 
fpeak  the  truth  in  an  open  manner,  which  com^ 
mands  attention  and  refpeft.  Let  the  man,  be 
he  ever  fo  exalted,  regard  the  anger  and  cerifure 
of  the  people.  He  who  will  difgrace  hhnielf, 
and  is  a  public  charafter,  is  the  more  imprudent^ 
&s  being  the  more  liable  t6  obfervation  and  de- 
tefliori,  than  the  man  who  moves  in  the  middle 
fpheres  of  life ;  although  the  laws  may  not  reach 
him,  popular  ccnfure  will; — ^he  cannot  efcape 
this,  as  little  as  he  can  the  refleftions  of  an  up- 
braiding and  diieafed  mind. 

^;  TTierein  the  patient  muft  minifter  untohimfdf/* 


THE     GIPSY. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 


NUMBERLESS  are  the  complaints  againXl 
deceit;  but  were  we  not  fometimes  de- 
ceived^  we  {hould  find  ourfelves,  perhaps,  ii^ 
very  unhappy  fituations» 

By 
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By  happening  to  fpend  a  few  weeks  together^ 
jone  rummer^  at  the  houfe  of  a  lady  in  the  country, 
with  whom  they  were  both  intimately  acquainted, 
^Ijfs  Beverton  and  Mifs  Martin,  became  fo  fond 
of  each  others  company,  that  a  violent  fnendfhip 
commenced  betweeii  them. 

Thefe  two  young  ladies,  being  fummoned 
,about  the  fame  time,  by  their  refpeftive  parents, 
irom  Middleton-hall,  who  lived  many  miles  from 
that  place,  and  in  different  counties,  feparated 
^'ith  no  fraall  reluftance,  but,  with  their  con- 
cluding adieus,  mutually  promifed  to  keep  up  a 
moft  friendly  correfpondence  with  their  pens. 

Few  female  friends  were  more  firmly  attached 
to  each  other  than  Emily  Beverton  and .  Lucy 
TVIartin;  their  attachment  indeed  was  rather 
remarkable,  as  their  fouls  .were  not  quite  con- 
genial. 

They  were  both  very  good-natured,  and  were, 
in  general,  pleafed  with  the  fame  purfuits :  they 
both  prefered  a  country  life  to  a  town  one  ^  but 
here  was  the  principal  line  of  difcrimination : 
Emily,  though  ihe  was  a  warm .  admirer  of.  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  enjoyed  "each  rur^  fight* 
each  rural  found,"  with  a.  degree  of  enthufiafra. 
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had  n6  relifh  for  rural  fports^ — ttie  took  fto  plea- 
fure  in  a, hunting  or  a  (hooting  party,  nor  did  a 
iiihing  fcheme  ever  give  her  any  Tatisik£tibn. 
Angling,  as  a  quiet  amufement,  fuited  her  tem- 
per extremely;  but  from  a  fooliQi  fenfibility, 
operating  with  too  much  force  to  be  fubdued,  (he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  fome 
cruelty  mixed  with  the  compofure  of  it. 

Liicy,  on  the  other  hand^  had  none  of  that 
kind  of  fenfibility  by  which  her  friend's  heart  was 
foftened  in  favour  of  the  animal  creation.    She 
would  clear  a  five-barred  gate  with  the  moft 
daring-fox  hunter  in  England ,  Ihe  had  an  excellent 
(hot,  and,  on  many  occafions,  difcovered  more 
mafculine  than  feminine  propenfities.     However, 
with  all  thefe  conftitutipnal  deviations  from  the  < 
female  chara£ter,  ihe  had  a  heart  feelingly  alive 
to  the  joys,  and  to  the  griefs  of  her  fellow-crea- 
tures ;   and  had,  indeed,  a  number  of  qualities 
which  did  her  honour  as  a  womian.    Her  un- 
derftanding  was   not  a  firft  rate,    nor  was   (he 
of  a  literary  turn,  yet  (he  acquitted  herfelf  with 
much  propriety  in  every  circle,  from  the  good^*"^ 
nefs  of  her  natural  parts,  and  often  threw  out 
lively    flrokes   which    gained    her  confiderable 
credit. 

N  n  Emily 
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fclvcs  of  fervice  to  him.  While  Acy  were  in  the 
midft  of  a  colloquy  upon  the  occafion.  Thonun, 
one  of  Lucy's  fervants,  came  hurrying  to  her 
with  a  letter,  and  told  her  on  the  delivery  of  it, 
that  the  meflenger  waited  for  an  anfwer  to  it. 

Lucy,  before  fiie  opened  her  letter,  ordered 
Thomas  to  aflift  the  gentleman  upon  the  ground, 
and  to  condu^  him,  if  he  was  able  to  walk,  to 
Farmer  Fowler's.  *^  There,"  added  (he,  "  I  am 
fure  he  will  be  properly  attended  to/*  She  then 
returned  home,  calling  at  the  farmer's  by  the 
way,  to  prepare  Mrs.  Fowler  for  the  reception 
of  the  (Iranger. 

When  (he  had  difpatched  the  meflfenger,  who 
waitod  for  an  anfwer,  (he  fet  out  for  Mrs.  Fowler's; 
but  before  (he  had  walked  a  hundred  yards,  the 
.gentleman,  who  had  fo  powerfully  excited  het 
compaffion  appeared.  Addnffing  himfelf  to  her, 
in  the  politeft  language,  he  poured  out  his  grate- 
ful effuiions  with  fuch  a  feducing  volubility,  that 
Ihe  could  not  help  inviting  him  to  dine  with  her. 
With  readinefs,  with  eagernefs,  he  accepted  th^ 
invitation ;  proved  himfelf  to  be  a  very  fen(ible, 
well-bred,  entertaining  companion  ;  and  at  his 
departure  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  eafily 

gained 
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tiH  flieiiad  confultediicr  pirefth,  and  obtained, 
.not  only  their  perniiffion>  butthdr  free  cotifait.    ' 

Mr.  and  Mr«.  Beverton  being  very  confideratfe 
parents,  wry  indulgent  ones  indeed,  readily  coii- 
fented  to  their  daughter's  going  to  adminifter  con- 
folation  to  Mifs  Martin^  whofe  (ituation  they 
pitied,  juftly  conceiving,  that  flie  would  be  deeply 
'  afFefted  by  the  lofs  (he  had  fufiained,  if  fhe  was 
property  fenfible  of  it. 

The  arrival  of  Emily  wtis  highly  agreeable  to 
her  Lucy,  who  welcomed  her  dear  friend  in  the 
moft  cordial  manner.  While  they  were  taking  k 
walk  one  morning  in  a  neighbouring  field,  they 
heard,  on  a  fudden,  a  deep  groan.  They  were  at 
once  moved  and  alarmed  i  howdver,  theif  coiM- 
paffion  urged  them  to  proceed  \^ith  quietened 
fteps  towards  the  part  of  the  fifeW  from  whicb 
they  thought  the  melancholy  found  ifltfed. 

As  foon  as  they  had  turned  the  <t6mer  <A  a 
feparating,  hedge,  they  beheld  the  hahdfortieft 
young  fellow  they  had  ever  feen,  upon  the  ground, 
apparently,  from  the  contortions  of  his  body,  in 
extreme  pain. — At  the  fight  of  fuch  an  objeft,  ift 
fuch  a  fituation,  their  compaffion  was  increafed; 
but  they  knew  notjh  at  firft,  how  to  make  them- 

felves 
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The  finfwers.  which  fljiq  received  from  her /en- 
quiries gratified  her  curiofity,  but  did  not -give  her 
the  ^4(hed  for  fatisfaftion:  flie  found,  indeed, 
that  Brqdepey  was  a  mere  fortune-hunter,  and, 
in  confequence  erf"  that  difcovery,  warned  h«r 
friend  againft  the  witcheries  of  his  face  and 
tongue :  xiay,  ihe  went  fo  far  as  to  tell  her,  urged 
by  the  trueft  regard  for  her  intereft,  that  if  (he  did 
not  imipediat^ly  break  otF  all  acquaintance  with 
him,  (he  ipight  be  drawn  into  the  moft  perplexing 
dilemma. 

Lucy  beard  her.friend'a  intelligence  patiently, 
but  (he  was  too  much  prejudiced  in  bet  lovcr*s 
favour  to  give  any  credit  td  itj  of  courfe,  the 
advice  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  no 
effeft  upon  her. 

Emily  was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  her  frieod^s 
incredibility ;  but  (he  did  not  defpair  of  gaining 
her  point.  Knowing  that  though  (be  would  not 
believe  any  thing  againft  Brudeney  from  her,  (he 
was  addi£led  to  liften  tp  the  communicaf ions  of 
fortune-tellers,  and  fuperftitious  enough  to  be 
influenced  by  them  ;  (he  a(ru«ied  the  charafter  of 
a  gipfy,  and  in  that  ch^after  happily  faved  her 
deluded  companion  from  ruin:  for. Lucy,  Jfttuck 

with 
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gained  the  penniffion  of  his  fah*  inviter  to  wait 
upon  her  again. 

*•  Is  he  not  quite  a  gentleman,"  faid  Lucy,  al- 
moft  in  raptures,  to  her  friend.  , 

**  Perfetlly  fo,  my  dear,"  replied  Emily ;  "but 
as  you  know  that  his  name  is  Brudeney, '  and 
that  he  has  all  the  marks  of  the  man  of  faihion 
about  him,  you  was  rather  too  precipitate,  I  think, 
in  granting  his  laft  requeft."  ' 

**  O !  he  is  a  charming  fellow,"  cried  Lucy  > 
"  and  I  dare  fay  Thomas  will  bring  me  a  very 
good  account  of  his  family,  fortune,  and  con- 
nections." 

.  *  .   '  «     '  ■* 

Lucy  having  received  an  account  which  gave 
her  a  great  deal  of  pleafufe,  encouraged  Bru- 
deney's  vifits,  and  looked  Upon  him  as  an  objeft 
worthy  of  her  attention :  but  Emily,  not  being 
fatisfiedwith  Thomas's  intelligence,  made  it  her 
bufinefs  to  obtain  farther  information  concerning 
a  man  whom  (he,  from  fome  expreflions  v^bich 
had  unguardedly  dropped  from  him,  fufpefted 
him  to  be  a  needy  adventurer,  and  by  no  means 
a  real  man  of  faihion. 

The 
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Th^  ^fwcTS.  which  (he  received  fifom  her/co^ 
quiries  gratified  her  curiofity,  but  did  not^ve  bftr 
the  ^nflied  for  fatisfa£Hon:  (he  found,  indeed, 
that  Bnideney  was  a  mere  fortune-hunter,  and, 
in  confequence  erf"  that  difcovery,  warned  her 
friend  againft  the  wiicheries  of  his  (ace  and 
tongue :  nay,  (he  went  fo  far  as  to  tell  her,  uiged 
by  the  trueft  regsu-d  for  her  interefty  that  if.  (he  did 
not  immediately  break  of  all  acquaintance  with 
him,  (he  might  be  drawn  into  the  moft  perplexing 
dilemma. 

Lucy  heard  her  .friend*s  intel%ence  patierrf Jy; 
but  (he  was  too  much  prejudiced  in  het  lorer^s 
favour  to  give  a»y  Credit  to  it ;  of  courfe,  the 
advice  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  no 
effeft  upon  her. 

Emily  was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  ber  fnend's 
incredibility ;  but  (he  did  not  defpair  of  gaining 
her  point.  Knowing  that  though  (he  would  not 
believe  any  thing  againft  Brodeney  from  her,  fhe 
was  addi£ied  to  liften  tp  the  communications  of 
fortune-tellers,  and  fuperftjtious  enough  to  be 
influenced  by  them ;  (he  a(rumed  the  charaQer  of 
agipfy,  and  in  that  character  happily  fevedhcr 
deluded  companion  from  ruin:  for  Lucy,  jRruck 

with 
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^jrMh  the  gipiy*s  information,  as  it  agreed  minutely 
^tit.  her  friend's,  became  exttemely  inquifitive 
about  her  lover's  affairs,  and  by  difniifling  him 
with  a  becoming  fpirit,  defeated  his  mercenary 
deiigns. 

From  this  hour  Emily  appeared  to  her  in  a 
higher  Kght  than  ever;  her  admonitions  ever 
afterwards  made  a  proper  impreffion  upon  her 
;niind>  and  even  her  reproofs  were  not  difregarded. 


A  .WHIMSICAL  ANECDOTE. 

ACert  AfN  Limner,  who  had  not  the  talents  - 
of  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  was  upon  the  point 
of  being  fent  to  jail  for  debt  3  but  having  made 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  valet-de-chambre 
of  a  certain  lady  of  fafliion  upon  the  haut  ton^ 
acquainted  him  with  his  impending  fate.  "  My 
dear  Jack,  don't  defpond,"  faid  the  valet, 
"  there's  a  fine  opening  for  you."  "  How  fo  r" 
faid  the  dejeft«d  ^artift.  "  Why>  my  lady  this 
'Very  day  quarrelled  with  hetpaUiter,  and  I  think 
I  have  intereft  enough  to  introduce  you  to  fupply 
his  place."    "But,  my  dear  Ned,  I  am  a  very 

indifferent 
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